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THE UPANISHADS 


Rendered into simple and rhythmic English 

{Comprising six Upanishads namely the Isha, Kena, Katha, 
Mundaka, Prashna and Mandukyd) 


Svalpamapyasya dharmasya trdyaie niahato bhayat 

Bhagavadgita 

Even a little of this Law delivereth one out of great fear. 


Quel ch’ella par quando un poco sorride, 

Non si p6 dicer ne tenere a mente, 

Si e novo miracolo e gentile. 

Dante 


What she appears when she smiles a little, 

Cannot be spoken of, neither can the mind lay hold on it, 
It is so sweet and strange and sublime a miracle. 


First page, typcwTittcn by Sri Aurobindo of the manuscript containing 
the above sbc Upanishads 



The rooted and fundamental conception of Vedanta 
is that there exists somewhere, could we but find it, 
available to experience or self-revelation, if denied to 
intellectual research, a single truth comprehensive and 
universal in the light of which the whole of existence 
would stand revealed and explained both in its nature 
and its end. This universal existence, for all its multi- 
tude of objects and its diversity of forces, is one in sub- 
stance and origin; and there is an unknown quantity, X 
or Brahman to which it can be reduced, for from that it 
started and in and by that it still exists. This unknown 
quantity is called Brahman. 



PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS 



ONE 


The Discovery of the Absolute Brahman 


X HE idea of transcendental Unity, Oneness, 
and Stability behind all the flux and variety of phenomenal life 
is the basal idea of the Upanishads: this is the pivot of all Indian 
metaphysics, the sum and goal of our spiritual experience. To 
the phenomenal world around us stability and singleness seem 
at first to be utterly alien; nothing but passes and changes, no- 
thing but has its counterparts, contrasts, harmonised and dissi- 
dent parts; and all are perpetually shifting and rearranging their 
relative positions and affections. Yet if one thing is certain, it is 
that the sum of all this change and motion is absolutely stable, 
fixed and unvarying, that all this heterogeneous multitude of ani- 
mate and inanimate things are fundamentally homogeneous and 
one. Otherwise nothing could endure, nor could there be any 
certainty in existence. And this unity, stability, unvarying fixity 
which reason demands, and ordinary experience points to is 
being ascertained slowly but surely by the investigations of 
Science. We can no longer escape from the growing conviction 
that however the parts may change and shift and appear to 
perish, yet the sum and the whole remains unchanged, un- 
diminished and imperishable; however multitudinous, mutable 
and mutually irreconcilable forms and compounds may be, 
yet the grand substratum is one, simple and enduring; death it- 
self is not a reality but a seeming, for what appears to be destruc- 
tion, is merely transformation and a preparation for rebirth. 
Science may not have appreciated the full import of her own 
discoveries; she may shrink from an unflinching acceptance of 
the logical results to which they lead; and certainly she is as yet 
far from advancing towards the great converse truths which they 
for the present conceal, — for instance the wonderful fact that 
not only is death a seeming, but life itself is a seeming, and 
beyond life and death there lies a condition which is truer and 
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therefore more permanent than either. But though Science 
dreams not as yet of her goal her feet are on the road from which 
there is no turning back, — the road which Vedanta on a different 
plane has already trod before it. 

Here then is a great fundamental fact which demands from 
philosophy an adequate explanation of itself, — that all varia- 
tions resolve themselves into an unity; that within the flux of 
things and concealed by it is an indefinable, immutable Some- 
thing, at once the substratum and sum of all, which Time can- 
not touch, motion perturb, nor variation increase or diminish, 
and that this substratum and sum has been from all eternity 
and will be for all eternity. A fundamental fact to which all 
thought moves, and yet is it not, when narrowly considered, an 
acute paradox? For how can the sum of infinite variations be a 
sempiternally fixed amount which has never augmented or 
decreased and can never augment or decrease? How can that 
whole be fixed and eternal of which every smallest part is 
eternally varying and perishing? Given a bewildering whirl of 
motion, how does the result come to be not merely now or as a 
result, but from beginning to end a perfect fixity? Impossible, 
unless either there be a guiding Power, for which at first sight 
there seems to be no room in the sempiternal chain of causation; 
or unless that sum and substratum be the one reality, imperish- 
able because not conditioned by Time, indivisible because not 
conditioned by Space, immutable because not conditioned by 
causality, — in a word absolute and transcendent and therefore 
eternal, unalterable and undecaying. Motion and change and 
death and division would then be merely transitory phenomena, 
marks and seemings of the One and Absolute, the as yet unde- 
fined and perhaps indefinable It which alone is. 

To such a conclusion Indian speculation had turned at a 
very early period of its conscious strivings — uncertainly at first 
and with many gropings and blunders. The existence of some 
Oneness which gives order and stability to the multitudinous 
stir of the visible world, the Aryan thinkers were from the first 
disposed to envisage and they sought painfully to arrive at the 
knowledge of that Oneness in its nature or its essentiality. The 
living Forces of the Cosmos which they had long worshipped. 
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yet always with a floating but persistent perception of an Unity 
in their multitude, melted on closer analysis into a single concept, 
a single Force or Presence, one and universal. The question 
then arose, was that Force or Presence intelligent or non-intelli- 
gent? God or Nature? “He alone,” hazarded the Rig-veda, 
“knoweth, or perhaps He knoweth not.” Or might it not be that 
the Oneness which ties together and governs phenomena and 
rolls out the evolution of the worlds, is really the thing we call 
Tmie, since of the three original conditions of phenomenal 
existence. Time, Space and Causality, Time is a necessary part 
of the conception of Causality and can hardly be abstracted from 
the conception of Space, but neither Space nor Causality seems 
necessary to the conception of Time? Or if it be not Time, might 
it not be svabhdva, the essential nature of things taking various 
conditions and forms ? Or perhaps Chance, some blind principle 
working out an unity and law in things by infinite experiment, 

— tliis too might be possible. Or since from eternal uncertainty 
eternal certainty cannot come, might it not be Fate, a fixed and 
unalterable law in things in subjection to which this world evolves 
itself in a preordained procession of phenomena from which it 
cannot deviate? Or perhaps in the original atomic fountain of 
things certain Elements might be discovered which by perpetual 
and infinite combinations and permutations keep the universe 
to its workings ? But if so, these elements must themselves pro- 
ceed from something which imposes on them the law of their 
being, and what could that be but the Womb, the matrix of ori- 
ginal and indestructible matter, the plasm which moulds the 
universe and out of which it is moulded? And yet in whatever 
scheme of things the mind might ultimately rest, some room 
surely must be made for these conscious, thinking and knowing 
Egos of living beings, of whom knowledge and thought seem to 
be the essential selves and without whom this world of perceiv- 
able and knowable things could not be perceived and known; 

— and if not perceived and known, might it not be that with- 
out them it could not even exist? 

Such were the gurges of endless speculation in which the 
old Aryan thinkers tossed and, perplexed, sought for some firm 
standing-ground, some definite clue which might save them from 
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being beaten about like stumbling blind men led by a guide as 
blind. They sought at first to liberate themselves from the 
tyranny of appearances by the method which Kapila, the ancient 
prehistoric Master of Thought, had laid down for mankind, 
the method called Sankhya or the law of Enumeration. The 
method of Kapila consisted in guidance by pure discriminative 
reason and it took its name from one of its principal rules, the 
law of enumeration and generalisation. They enumerated 
first the immediate Truths-in-Things which they could distinguish 
or deduce from things obviously phenomenal, and from these 
by generalisation they arrived at a much smaller number of 
ulterior Truths-in-Things of which the immediate were merely 
aspects. And then having enumerated these ulterior Truths-in- 
Things, they were able by generalisation to reduce them to a very 
small number of ultimate Truths-in-Things, the Tattwas (literally 
That-nesses) of the developed Sankhya philosophy. And these 
Tattwas once enumerated with some approach to certainty, was 
it not possible to generalise yet one step farther? The Sankhya 
did so generalise and by this supreme and final generalisation 
arrived at the very last step on which, in its own unaided strength, 
it could take safe footing. This was the great principle of Prakriti, 
the single eternal indestructible principle and origin of Matter 
which by perpetual evolution rolls out through aeons and aeons 
the unending panorama of things.^ And for whose benefit? 
Surely for those conscious knowing and perceiving Egos, the 
army of witnesses, who, each in his private space of reasoning 
and perceiving Mind partitioned off by an enveloping medium 
of gross matter, sit for ever as spectators in the theatre of the 
Universe! For ever, thought the Sankhyas, since the Egos, 
though their partitions are being continually broken down and 
built anew and the spaces occupied never remain permanently 
identical, yet seem themselves to be no less eternal and indestruc- 
tible than Prakriti. 

This then was the wide fixed lake of ascertained philosophi- 
cal knowledge into which the method of Sankhya, pure intellec- 

^ Note that Matter here not only includes gross matter with which Western Science is 
mainly concerned, but subtle matter, the material in which thought and feeling work, and 
causal matter in which the fundamental operations of the Will-to-live are conducted. 
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tual reasoning on definite principles, led in the mind of ancient 
India. Branchings-off, artificial canals from the reservoir were not, 
indeed, wanting. Some, by resolving that army of witnesses into 
a single Witness, arrived at the dual conception of God and 
Nature, Purusha and Prakriti, Spirit and Matter, Ego and Non- 
ego. Others, more radical, perceived Prakriti as the creation, 
shadow or aspect of Purusha, so that God alone remained, the 
spiritual or ideal factor eliminating by inclusion the material or 
real. Solutions were also attempted on the opposite side; for 
some eliminated the conscious Egos themselves as mere seemings ; 
not a few seem to have thought that each ego is only a series of 
successive shocks of consciousness and the persistent sense of 
identity no more than an illusion due to the unbroken continuity 
of the shocks. If these shocks of consciousness are borne on the 
brain from the changes of Prakriti in the multitudinous stir of 
evolution, then is consciousness one out of the many terms of 
Prakriti itself, so that Prakriti alone remains as the one reality, 
the material or real factor eliminating by inclusion the spiritual 
or ideal. But if we deny, as many did, that Prakriti is an ulti- 
mate reality apart from the perceptions of Purushas and yet apply 
the theory of a false notion of identity created by successive 
waves of sensation, we arrive at the impossible and sophistic 
position of the old Indian Nihilists whose reason by a singular 
suicide landed itself in Nothingness as the cradle and bourne, 
nay, the very stuff and reality of aU existence. And there was a 
third direction in which thought tended and which led it to the 
very threshold of Vedanta; for this also was a possible specula- 
tion that Prakriti and Purusha might both be quite real and yet 
not ultimately different aspects or sides of each other and so, 
after all, of a Oneness higher than either. But these speculations 
plausible or imperfect, logical or sophistic, were yet mere specu- 
lations; they had no basis either in observed fact or in reliable 
experience. Two certainties seemed to have been arrived at, 
Prakriti was testified to by a close analysis of phenomenal exis- 
tence; it was the basis of the phenomenal world which without a 
substratum of original matter could not be accounted for and 
without a fundamental oneness and indestructibility in that 
substratum could not be what observation showed it to be, sub- 
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ject, namely, to fixed laws and evidently invariable in its sum and 
substance. On the other hand, Purushas were testified to by the 
eternal persistence of the sense of individuality and identity 
whether during life or after death^ and by the necessity of a per- 
ceiving cause for the activity of Prakriti; they were the receptive 
and contemplative Egos within the sphere of whose conscious- 
ness Prakriti, stirred to creative activity by their presence, per- 
formed her long drama of phenomenal Evolution. 

But meanwhile the seers of ancient India had, in their expe- 
riments and efforts at spiritual training and the conquest of the 
body, perfected a discovery which in its importance to the future 
of human knowledge dwarfs the divinations of Newton and 
Galileo; even the discovery of the inductive and experimental 
method in Science was not more momentous; for they dis- 
covered down to its ultimate processes the method of Yoga and 
by the method of Yoga they rose to three crowning realisations. 
They realised first as a fact the existence under the flux and multi- 
tudinousness of things of that supreme Unity and immutable 
Stability which had hitherto been posited only as a necessary 
theory, an inevitable generalisation. They came to know that It 
is the one reality and all phenomena merely its seemings and 
appearances, that It is the true Self of all things and phenomena 
are merely its clothes and trappings. They learned that It is 
absolute and transcendent and, because absolute and transcen- 
dent, therefore eternal, immutable, imminuable and indivisible. 
And looking back on the past progress of speculation they per- 
ceived that this also was the goal to which pure intellectual rea- 
soning would have led them. For that which is in Time must 
be born and perish; but the Unity and Stability of things is eternal 
and must therefore transcend Time. That which is in Space 
must increase and diminish, have parts and relations, but the 
Unity and Stability of things is imminuable, not augmentable, 
independent of the changefulness of its parts and untouched by 
the shifting of their relations, and must therefore transcend 

^ Survival of the human personality after death has always been held in India to be a 
proved fact beyond all dispute; the Charvak denial of it was contemned as mere irrational 
and wilful folly. Note however that survival after death does not necessarily to the Indian 
mind imply immortality; but only raises a presumption in its favour. 
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Space; — and if it transcends Space, cannot really have parts, 
since Space is the condition of material divisibility; divisibility 
therefore must be, like death, a seeming and not a reality. 
Finally that which is subject to Causality, is necessarily subject to 
Change; but the Unity and Stability of things is immutable, the 
same now as it was aeons ago and will be aeons hereafter, and 
must therefore transcend Causality. 

This then was the first realisation through Yoga, nityo- 
’nitydndfn, the One Eternal in many transient. 

At the same time they realised one truth more, — a sur- 
prising truth; they found that the transcendent absolute Self of 
things was also the Self of living beings, the Self too of man, 
that highest of the beings living in the material plane on earth. 
The Purusha or conscious Ego in man which had perplexed and 
baffled the Sankhyas, turned out to be precisely the same in his 
ultimate being as Prakriti the apparently non-conscious source 
of things ; the non-consciousness of Prakriti, like so much else, 
was proved a seeming, and no reality, since behind the inanimate 
form a conscious Intelligence at work is to the eyes of the Yogin 
luminously self-evident. 

This then was the second realisation through Yoga, cetana- 
scetandndm, the One Consciousness in many Consciousnesses. 

Finally at the base of these two realisations was a third, the 
most important of all to our race, — that the Transcendent 
Self in individual man is as complete because identically the 
same as the Transcendent Self in the Universe; for the Tran- 
scendent is indivisible and the sense of separate individuality is 
only one of the fundamental seemings on which the manifesta- 
tion of phenomenal existence perpetually depends. In this way 
the Absolute which would otherwise be beyond knowledge, be- 
comes knowable; and the man who knows his whole Self knows 
the whole Universe. This stupendous truth is enshrined to us 
in the two famous formulae of Vedanta, so'ham. He am I, and 
aham brahma asmi, I am Brahman, the Eternal. 

Based on these four grand truths, nityo'nityandm, ceta- 
nascetananam, so'ham, aham brahma asmi, as upon four 
mighty pillars the lofty philosophy of the Upanishads raised its 
front among the distant stars. 



TWO 


Nature of the Absolute Brahman 


VIEWED in the light of these four great 
illuminations the utterances of the Upanishads arrange them- 
selves and fall into a perfect harmony. European scholars like 
Max Muller have seen in these Scriptures a mass of hetero- 
geneous ideas where the sublime jostles the childish, the gran- 
diose walks arm-in-arm with the grotesque, the most petty 
trivialities feel at home with the rarest and most solemn philoso- 
phical intuitions, and they have accordingly declared them to be 
the babblings of a child humanity; inspired children, idiots en- 
dowed with genius, such to the Western view are the great 
Rishis of the Aranyaka. But the view is suspect from its very 
nature. It is not likely that men who handle the ultimate and 
most difficult intellectual problems with such mastery, precision 
and insight, would babble mere folly in matters which require 
the use of much lower faculties. Their utterances in this less 
exalted sphere may be true or they may be erroneous, but, it may 
fairly be assumed, they gave them forth with a perfectly clear 
idea of their bearing and signification. To an understanding 
totally unacquainted with the methods by which they are arrived 
at, many of the established conclusions of modern Science 
would seem unutterably grotesque and childish, — the babblings 
if not of a child humanity at least of humanity in its dotage; and 
yet only a little accurate knowledge is needed to show that these 
grotesque trivialities are well-ascertained and irrefragable 
truths. 

In real truth the Upanishads are in all their parts, allowing 
for imaginative language and an occasional element of sym- 
bolism, quite rational, consistent and homogeneous. They are 
not concerned indeed to create an artificial impression of consis- 
tency by ignoring the various aspects of this manifold Universe 
and reducing all things to a single denomination; for they are 
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not metaphysical treatises aiming at mathematical abstractness 
or geometrical precision and consistency. They are a great store 
of observations and spiritual experiences with conclusions 
and generalisations from those observations and experiences, 
set down without any thought of controversial caution or any 
anxiety to avoid logical contradictions. Yet they have the con- 
sistency of all truthful observation and honest experience; they 
arrange themselves naturally and without set purpose under one 
grand universal truth developed into a certain number of wide 
general laws within whose general agreement there is room for 
infinite particular variations and even anomalies. They have in 
other words a scientific rather than a logical consistency. 

To the rigorous logician bound in his narrow prison of 
verbal reasoning, the Upanishads seem indeed to base them- 
selves on an initial and fundamental inconsistency. There are 
a number of passages in these Scriptures which dwell with strik- 
ing emphasis on the unknowableness of the Absolute Brahman. 
It is distinctly stated that neither mind nor senses can reach the 
Brahman and that words return baffled from the attempt to des- 
cribe It; more — that we do not discern the Absolute and Tran- 
scendent in Its reality, nor can we discriminate the right way or 
perhaps any way of teaching the reality of It to others; and it is 
even held, that It can only be properly characterised in negative 
language and that to every challenge for definition the only true 
answer is neti neti. It is not this. It is not that. Brahman is not 
definable, not describable, not intellectually knowable. And yet 
in spite of these passages the Upanishads constantly declare that 
Brahman is the one true object of knowledge and the whole 
Scripture is in fact an attempt not perhaps to define, but at 
least in some sort to characterise and present an idea, and even a 
detailed idea, of the Brahman. 

The inconsistency is more apparent than real. The Brahman 
in Its ultimate reality is transcendent, absolute, infinite; but 
the senses and the intellect, which the senses supply with material, 
are finite; speech also is limited by the deficiencies of the in- 
tellect; Brahman must therefore in Its very nature be unknow- 
able to the intellect and beyond the power of speech to describe, 
— yet only in Its ultimate reah'ty, not in Its aspects or mam'- 
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festations. The Agnostic Scientist also believes that there must 
be some great ultimate Reality unknown and probably unknow- 
able to man {ignoramus et ignorabimus) from which this Universe 
proceeds and on which all phenomena depend, but his admission 
of Unknowableness is confined to the ultimate Nature of this 
supreme Ens and not to its expression or manifestation in the 
Universe. The Upanishad, proceeding by a profounder method 
than material analysis, casts the net of knowledge wider than the 
modern Agnostic, yet in the end its attitude is much the same; it 
differs only in this important respect that it asserts even the ulti- 
mate Brahman to be, although inexpressible in the terms of finite 
knowledge, yet realisable and attainable. 

The first great step to the realisation of the Brahman is by 
the knowledge of Him as manifested in the phenomenal Uni- 
verse; for if there is no reality but Brahman, the phenomenal 
Universe which is obviously a manifestation of something 
permanent and eternal, must be a manifestation of Brahman 
and of nothing else, and if we know it completely, we do to a 
certain extent and in a certain way know Him, not as an Abso- 
lute Existence, but under the conditions of phenomenal manifes- 
tation. While, however, European Science seeks only to know 
the phenomena of gross matter, the Yogin goes farther. He 
asserts that he has discovered an universe of subtle matter pene- 
trating and surrounding the gross; this universe to which the 
spirit withdraws partially and for a brief time in sleep but more 
entirely and for a longer time through the gates of death, is the 
source whence all psychic processes draw their origin; and the 
link which connects this universe with the gross material world 
is to be found in the phenomena of life and mind. Efis assertion 
is perfectly positive and the Upanishad proceeds on it as on an 
ascertained and indisputable fact quite beyond the limits of mere 
guess-work, inference or speculation. But he goes yet farther and 
declares that there is yet a third universe of causal matter pene- 
trating and surrounding both the subtle and the gross, and that 
this universe to which the spirit withdraws in the deepest and 
most abysmal states of sleep and trance and also in a remote con- 
dition beyond the state of man after death, is the source whence 
all phenomena take their rise. If we are to understand the Upa- 
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nishads we must accept these to us astounding statements, tempo- 
rarily at least; for on them the whole, scheme of Vedanta is built. 
Now Brahman manifests Himself in each of these Universes, in 
the Universe of causal matter as the Cause, Self and Inspirer, 
poetically styled, Prajna the Wise One; in the universe of subtle 
matter as the Creator, Self and Container, styled Hiranyagarbha 
the Golden Embryo of life and form, and in the universe of gross 
matter as the Ruler, Guide, Self and Helper, styled Virat the 
Shining and mighty One. And in each of these manifestations 
He can be known and realised by the spirit of man. 

Granted the truth of these remarkable assertions, what then 
is the relation between the Supreme Self and man ? The position 
has already been quite definitely taken that the transcendent 
Self in man is identically the same as the transcendent Self in 
the Universe and that this identity is the one great key to the 
knowledge of the Absolute Brahman. Does not this position 
rule out of court any such differences between the Absolute and 
the human Self as is implied in the character of the triple mani- 
festation of Brahman? On the one hand completest identity of 
the Supreme Self and the human is asserted as an ascertained and 
experienced fact, on the other hand widest difference is asserted 
as an equally well-ascertained and experienced fact; there can 
be no reconciliation between these incompatible statements. Yet 
are they both facts, answers Vedanta; identity is a fact in the 
reality of things; difference is a fact in the appearance of things, 
the world of phenomena; for phenomena are in their essence 
nothing but seemings and the difference between the individual 
Self and the Universal Self is the fundamental seeming which 
makes all the rest possible. This difference grows as the mani- 
festation of Brahman proceeds. In the world of gross matter, it 
is complete; the difference is so acute, that it is impossible for 
the material sensual being to conceive of the Supreme Soul as 
having any point of contact with his own soul and it is only by 
a long process of evolution that he arrives at the illumination 
in which some kind of identity becomes to him conceivable. 
The basal conception for Mind as conditioned by gross matter 
is Dualistic; the knower here must be different from the known 
and his whole intellectual development consists in the discovery. 
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development and perfected use of ever new media and methods 
of knowledge. Undoubtedly the ultimate knowledge he arrives 
at brings him to the fundamental truth of identity between him- 
self and the Supreme Self, but in the sphere of gross phenomena 
this identity can never be more than an intellectual conception, 
it can never be verified by personal realisation. On the other 
hand it can be felt, by the supreme sympathy of love and faith, 
either through love of humanity and of all other fellow-beings or 
directly through love of God. This feeling of identity is very 
strong in religions based largely on the sentiment of Love and 
Faith. I and my Father are One, cried the Founder of Christia- 
nity; I and my brother man and my brother beast are One, says 
Buddhism; St. Francis spoke of Air as his brother and Water 
as his sister; and the Hindu devotee when he sees a bullock 
lashed falls down in pain with the mark of the whip on his own 
body. But the feeling of Oneness remaining only a feeling does 
not extend into knowledge and therefore these religions while 
emotionally pervaded with the sense of identity, tend in the 
sphere of intellect to a militant Dualism or to any other but al- 
ways unmonistic standpoint. Dualism is therefore no mere delu- 
sion; it is a truth, but a phenomenal truth and not the ultimate 
reality of things. 

As it proceeds in the work of discovering and perfecting 
methods of knowledge, the individual self finds an entry into the 
universe of subtle phenomena. Here the difference that divides 
it from the Supreme Self is less acute; for the bonds of matter 
are lightened and the great agents of division and disparity. 
Time and Space, diminish in’ the insistency of their pressure. 
The individual here comes to realise a certain unity with the great 
Whole; he is enlarged and aggrandised into a part of the Uni- 
versal Self, but the sense of identity is not complete and cannot 
be complete. The basal conception for mind in this subtle 
Universe is Dualo-Monistic; the knower is not quite different 
from the known; he is like and of the same substance but infe- 
rior, smaller and dependent; his sense of oneness may amount 
to similarity and co-substantiality but not to coincidence and 
perfect identity. 

From the subtle Universe the individual self rises in its evo- 
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lution until it is able to enter the universe of causal matter, where 
it stands near to the fountain-head. In this universe media and 
methods of knowledge begin to disappear, Mind comes into al- 
most direct relations with its source and the dilference between 
the individual and the Supreme Self is greatly attenuated. Never- 
theless there is here too a wall of difference, even though it wears 
eventually thin as the thinnest paper. The knower is aware that 
he is coeval and coexistent with the Supreme Self, he is aware of 
a sense of omnipresence, for wherever the Supreme Self is, there 
also he is ; he is, moreover, on the other side of phenomena and 
can see the Universe at will without him or within him; but he 
has still not necessarily realised the supreme as utterly himself, 
although this perfect realisation is now for the first time in his 
grasp. The basal perception for Mind in this Universe is Monism 
with a difference, but the crowning perception of Monism be- 
comes here possible. 

And when it is no longer only possible but grasped? Then 
the individual Self entering into full realisation, ceases in any 
sense to be the individual Self, but merges into and becomes 
again the eternal and absolute Brahman, without parts, unbegin- 
ning, undecaying, unchanging. He has passed beyond causality 
and phenomena and is no longer under the bondage of that 
which is only by seeming. This is the Laya or utter Absorption 
of Hinduism, the highest nirvana or extinction from phenomena 
of the Upanishads and of Buddhist metaphysics. It is obviously 
a state which words fail to describe, since words which are 
created to express relations and have no meaning except when 
they express relations, cannot deal successfully with a state which 
is perfectly pure, absolute and unrelated; nor is it a condition 
which the bounded and finite intellect of man on this plane can 
for a moment envisage. This uninteUigibility of the supreme 
state is naturally a great stumbHng-block to the undisciplined 
imagination of our present-day humanity which, being sensuous, 
emotional and intellectual, inevitably recoils from a bliss in which 
neither the senses, emotions nor intellect have any place. Surely, 
we cry, the extinction or quietude of all these sources and means 
of sensation and pleasure imply not supreme bliss but absolute 
nothingness, blank annihilation. “An error,” answers the 
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Vedanta, “a pitiful, grovelling error! Why is it that the senses 
cease in that supreme condition? Because the senses were 
evolved in order to sense external being, and where externality 
ceases, they having no action cease to exist: The emotions too 
are directed outwards and need another for .their joy, they can 
only survive so long as we are incomplete. The intellect similarly 
is and works only so long as there is something external to it and 
ungrasped. But to the Most High there is nothing ungrasped, the 
Most High depends on none for His joy. He has therefore neither 
emotions nor intellect, nor can he either, who merges in and 
becomes the Most High, possess them for a moment after that 
high consummation. The deprivation of the limited senses in His 
boundlessness is not a loss or an extinction, but must be a fulfil- 
ment, a development into Being which rejoices in its own infinity. 
The disappearance of our broken and transient emotions in His 
completeness must bring us not into a cold void but rather into 
illimitable bliss. The culmination of knowledge by the superses- 
sion of our divided and fallible intellect must lead not to utter 
darkness and blank vacuity but to the luminous ecstasy of an infi- 
nite Consciousness. Not the annihilation of Being, but utter full- 
ness of Being is our Nirvana.” And when this ecstatic language 
is brought to the touch-stone of reason, it must surely be declared 
just and even unanswerable. For the final absolution of the intel- 
lect can only be at a point where the Knower, Knowledge and the 
Known become one. Knowledge being there infinite, direct and 
without media. And where there is this infinite and flawless 
knowledge, there must be, one thinks, infinite and flawless exis- 
tence and bliss. But by the very conditions of this stage, we can 
only say of it that it is, we cannot define it in words, precisely be- 
cause we cannot realise it with the intellect. The Self can be 
realised only with the Self ; there is no other instrument of reali- 
sation. 

Granted, it may be said, that such a state is conceivably 
possible, — as certainly it is, starting from your premises, the 
only and inevitable conclusion, — but what proof have we that it 
exists as a reality? What proof can even your Yoga bring to us 
that it exists ? For when the individual Self becomes identified 
with the Supreme, its evolution is over and it does not return 
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into phenomena to tell its experiences. The question is a diffi- 
cult one to handle, partly because language, if it attempts to deal 
with it at all precisely, must become so abstract and delicate as 
to be unintelligible, partly because the experiences it involves 
are so far off from our present general- evolution and attained so 
rarely that dogmatism or even definite statement appears almost 
unpardonable. Nevertheless with the using of metaphorical 
language, or, in St. Paul’s words, speaking as a fool, one may 
venture to outhne what there is at all to be said on the subject. 
The truth then seems to be that there are even in this last or 
fourth State of the Self, stages and degrees, as to the number of 
which experience varies; but for practical purposes we may 
speak of three, the first when we stand at the entrance of the 
porch and look within; the second when we stand at the inner 
extremity of the porch and are really face to face with the Eter- 
nal; the third when we enter into the Holy of Holies. Be it re- 
membered that the language I am using is the language of 
metaphor and must not be pressed with a savage literalness. 
Well, then, the first stage is well within the possible experience of 
man and from it man returns to be a Jivanmukta, one who lives 
and is yet released in his inner self from the bondage of phe- 
nomenal existence ; the second stage once reached, man does not 
ordinarily return unless he is a supreme Buddha, — or perhaps 
as a world Avatar; from the third stage none returns, nor is it 
attainable in the body. Brahman as realised by the Jivanmukta, 
seen from the entrance of the porch, is that which we usually term 
Parabrahman, the Supreme Eternal and the subject of the most 
exalted descriptions of the Vedanta. There are therefore five 
conditions of Brahman. Brahman Virat, Master of the Waking 
Universe; Brahman Hiranyagarbha, of the Dream Universe; 
Brahman Prajna or Avyakta of the Trance Universe of Un- 
manifestation; Parabrahman, the Highest; and that which is 
higher than the highest, the Unknowable. Now of the Unknow- 
able it is not profitable to speak, but something of Parabrahman 
can be made intelligible to the human understanding because, 

— always if the liberal use of loose metaphors is not denied, 

— it can be partially brought within the domain of speech. 



THREE 


Parabrahman 


OO FAR the great Transcendent Reality 
has been viewed from the standpoint of the human spirit as it 
travels on the upward curve of evolution to culminate in the 
Supreme. It will now be more convenient to view the Absolute 
from the other end of the cycle of manifestation where, in a sense, 
evolution begins and the great Cause of phenomena stands with 
His face towards the Universe He will soon create. At first of 
course there is the Absolute, unconditioned, unmanifested, un- 
imaginable, of Whom nothing can be predicated except negatives. 
But as the first step towards manifestation the Absolute — pro- 
duces, shall we say? let the word serve for want of a better! — 
produces in Itself a luminous Shadow of Its infinite inconceivable 
Being, — the image is trivial and absurd, but one can find none 
adequate, — which is Parabrahman or, if we like so to call Him, 
God, the Eternal, the Supreme Spirit, the Seer, Witness, Wisdom, 
Source, Creator, Ancient of Days. Of Him Vedanta itself can 
only speak in two great trilogies, subjective and objective, saccid- 
dnandam, Existence, Consciousness, Bliss; satyam, jndnamy 
anantam, Truth, Knowledge, Infinity. 

Sacciddnandam. The Supreme is Pure Being, Absolute 
Existence, sat. He is Existence because He alone Is, there being 
nothing else which has any ultimate reality or any being inde- 
pendent of His self-manifestation. And He is Absolute Existence . 
because since He alone is and nothing else exists in reality. He 
must necessarily exist by Himself, in Himself and to Himself. 
There can be no cause for His existence, nor object to His exis- 
tence; nor can there be any increase or diminution in Him, since 
increase can only come by addition from something external and 
diminution by loss to something external, and there is nothing 
external to Brahman. . He cannot change, in any way, for then He 
would be subject to Time and Causality; nor have parts, for then 
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He would be subject to the law of Space. He is beyond the con- 
ceptions of Space, Time and Causality which He creates pheno- 
menally as the conditions of manifestation but which cannot 
condition their Source. Parabrahman, then, is Absolute Exis- 
tence. 

The Supreme is also Pure Awareness, Absolute Conscious- 
ness, cit. We must be on our guard against confusing the ulti- 
mate consciousness of Brahman with our own modes of thought 
and knowledge, or calling Him in any but avowedly metaphori- 
cal language the Universal Omniscient Mind and by such other 
terminology; Mind, Thought, Knowledge, Omniscience, Partial 
Science, Nescience are merely modes in which Consciousness 
figures under various conditions and in various receptacles. But 
the Pure Consciousness of the Brahman is a conception which 
transcends our modes of thinking. Philosophy has done well 
to point out that consciousness is in its essence purely subjec- 
tive. We are not conscious of external objects ; we are only con- 
scious of certain perceptions and impressions in our brains which 
by the separate or concurrent operation of our senses we are able 
to externalise into name and form; and in the very nature of 
things and to the end of Time we cannot be conscious of anything 
except these impressions and perceptions. The fact is indubi- 
table, though Materialism and Idealism explain it in diametri- 
cally opposite directions. We shall eventually know that this 
condition is imperative precisely because consciousness is the 
fundamental thing from which all phenomenal existence pro- 
ceeds, so much so that all phenomena have been called by a bold 
metaphor distortions or corruptions (vikaras) of the absolute 
consciousness. Monistic philosophers tell us however that the 
true explanation is not corruption but illation (adhyaropa), first 
of the idea of not-self into the Self, and of externality into the 
internal, and then of fresh and ever more complex forms by the 
method of Evolution. These metaphysical explanations it is 
necessary indeed to grasp, but even when we have mastered 
their delicate distinctions, refined upon refinement and brought 
ourselves to the verge of infinite ideas, there at least we must 
pause; we are moored to our brains and cannot in this body cut 
the rope in order to spread our sails over the illimitable ocean. 
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It is enough if we satisfy ourselves with some dim realisation of 
the fact that all sentience is ultimately self-sentience. 

The Upanishads tell us that Brahman is not a blind universal 
Force working by its very nature mechanically, nor even an un- 
conscious Cause of Force; He is conscious or rather is Himself 
Consciousness, cit, as well as sat. It necessarily follows that 
sat and cit are really the same; Existence is Consciousness and 
cannot be separated from Consciousness. Phenomenally we may 
choose to regard existence as proceeding from sentience or cul- 
minating in it or being in and by it; but culmination is only a 
return to a concealed source, an efflorescence already concealed 
in the seed. So that from all these three standpoints sentience is 
eventually the condition of existence; they are only three diffe- 
rent aspects of the mental necessity which forbids us to imagine 
the great Is as essentially unaware that He Is. We may of course 
choose to believe that things are the other way about, that exis- 
tence proceeds from insentience through sentience back again to 
insentience; sentience is then merely a form of insentience, a 
delusion or temporary corruption (vikara) of the eternal and in- 
sentient. In this case Sentience, Intelligence, Mind, Thought 
and Knowledge, all are Maya and either insentient Matter or 
Nothingness the only eternal reality. But the Nihilist’s negation 
of existence is a mere reductio ad absiirdum of all thought and 
reason, a metaphysical hara-kiri by which Philosophy rips up 
her own bowels with her own weapons. The Materialist’s con- 
clusion of eternal insentient Matter seems to stand on firmer 
ground; for we have certainly the observed fact that evolution 
seems to start from inanimate matter, and consciousness pre- 
sents itself in matter as a thing that appears for a short time only 
to disappear, a phenomenon or temporary seeming. To this 
argument also Vedanta can marshal a battalion of replies. The 
assertion of eternally insentient Matter {prakrti) without any 
permanently sentient reality (purusa) is, to begin with, a para- 
dox far more startling than the monistic paradox of Maya and 
lands us in a conclusion mentally inconceivable. Nor is the 
materialistic conclusion indisputably proved by observed facts; 
rather facts seem to lead us to a quite different conclusion, since 
the existence of anything really insentient behind which there is 
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no concealed Sentience is an assumption (for we cannot even 
positively say that inanimate things are absolutely inanimate), 
and the one fact we surely and indisputably know is our own 
sentience and animation. In the workings of inanimate Matter 
we everywhere see Intelligence operating by means and adapting 
means to an end and the intelligent use of means by an uncon- 
scious entity is a thing paradoxical in itself and unsupported by 
an atom of proof ; indeed the wider knowledge of the Universe 
attainable to Yoga actually does reveal such a Universal Intel- 
ligence everywhere at work. 

Brahman, then, is Consciousness, and this once conceded, it 
follows that He must be in His transcendental reality Absolute 
Consciousness. His Consciousness is from itself and of itself like 
His existence, because there is nothing separate and other than 
Him; not only so but it does not consist in the knowledge of one 
part of Himself by another, or of His parts by His whole, since 
His transcendental existence is one and simple, without parts. 
His consciousness therefore does not proceed by the same laws 
as our consciousness, does not proceed by differentiating subject 
from object, knower from known, but simply is, by its own right 
of pure and unqualified existence, eternally and inimitably, in a 
way impure and qualified existences cannot conceive. 

The Supreme is, finally. Pure Ecstasy, Absolute Bliss, 
ananda. Now just as sat and cit are the same, so are sat and 
cit not different from ananda’, just as Existence is Conscious- 
ness and cannot be separated from Consciousness, so Conscious 
Existence is Bliss and cannot be separated from Bliss. I think we 
feel this even in the very finite existence and cramped conscious- 
ness of life on the material plane. Conscious existence at least 
cannot endure without pleasure; even in the most miserable 
sentient being there must be pleasure in existence though it 
appear small as a grain of mustard seed; blank absolute misery 
entails suicide and annihilation as its necessary and immediate 
consequence. The will to live, — the desire of conscious exis- 
tence and the instinct of self-preservation, is no mere teleolo- 
gical arrangement of Nature with a particular end before it, but 
is fundamental and independent of end or object; it is merely 
a body and form to that pleasure of existence which is essential 
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and eternal; and it cannot be forced to give way to anything but 
that will to live more fully and widely which is the source on one 
side of all personal ambition and aspiration, on the other of all 
love, self-sacrifice and self-conquest. Even suicide is merely a 
frenzied revolt against limitation, a revolt not the less significant 
because it is without knowledge. The pleasure of existence can 
consent to merge only in the greater pleasure of a widened exis- 
tence, and religion, the aspiration towards God, is simply the 
fulfilment of this eternal elemental force, its desire to merge its 
separate and limited joy in the sheer bliss of infinite existence. 
The will to live individually embodies the pleasure of individual 
existence which is the outer phenomenal self of all creatures ; but 
the will to live infinitely can only proceed straight from the 
transcendent, ultimate Spirit in us which is our real Self; and it is 
this that availeth towards immortality. Brahman, then, being 
infinity of conscious existence, is also infinite bliss and the bliss 
of Brahman is necessarily absolute both in its nature and as to 
its object. Any mixture or coexistence with pain would imply a 
cause of pain either the same or other than the cause of bliss, 
and with the immediate admission of division, struggle, oppo- 
sition, of something inharmonious and self-annulling in Brah- 
man; but division and opposition which depend upon relation 
cannot exist in the unrelated Absolute. Pain is, properly con- 
sidered, the result of limitation. When the desires and impulses 
are limited in their satisfaction or the matter, physical or mental, 
on which they act is checked, pressed inward, divided or pulled 
apart by some thing alien to itself, then only can pain arise. 
Where there is no limitation, there can be no pain. The Bliss of 
Brahman is therefore absolute in its nature. 

It is no less absolute with regard to its object; for the sub- 
ject and object are the same. It is inherent in His own existence 
and consciousness and cannot possibly have any cause within 
or without Him who alone Is and Is without parts or division. 
Some would have us believe that a self-existent bliss is impossible ; 
that bliss, like pain, needs an object or cause different from the 
subject and therefore depends on limitation. Yet even in this 
material or waking world any considerable and deep experience 
will show us that there is a pleasure which is independent of sur- 
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roundings and does not rely for its sustenance on temporary or 
external objects. The pleasure that depends on others is turbid, 
precarious and marred by the certainty of diminution and loss; 
it is only as one withdraws deeper and' deeper into oneself that 
one comes nearer and nearer to the peace that passeth under- 
standing. An equally significant fact is to be found in the pheno- 
mena of satiety, of which this is the governing law that the less 
hmited and the more subjective the field of pleasure, the farther 
is it removed from the reach of satiety and disgust. The body is 
rapidly sated with pleasure; the emotions, less limited and more 
subjective, can take in a much deeper draught of joy; the mind, 
still wider and more capable of internality, has a yet profounder 
gust and untiring faculty of assimilation; the pleasures of the 
intellect and higher understanding, where we move in a very rare 
and wide atmosphere, seldom pall and, even then, soon repair 
themselves ; while the infinite spirit, the acme of our subjective- 
ness, knows not any disgust of spiritual ecstasy and will be 
content with nothing short of infinity in its bhss. The logical 
culmination of this ascending series is the transcendent and 
absolute Parabrahman whose bliss is endless, self-existent and 
pure. 

This then is the Trinity of the Upanishads, Absolute Exis- 
tence; which is therefore Absolute Consciousness; which is 
therefore Absolute Bliss. 

And then the second Trinity satyam jhdnam anantam. 
This Trinity is not different from the first but merely its objective 
expression. Brahman is satyam^ Truth or Reality because Truth 
or Reality is merely the subjective idea of existence viewed 
objectively. Only that which fundamentally exists is real and 
true, and Brahman being absolute existence is also absolute truth 
and reality. All other things are only relatively real, not indeed 
false in every sense since they are appearances of a Reality, but 
impermanent and therefore not in themselves ultimately true. 

Brahman is also jhaimn. Knowledge; for Knowledge is 
merely the subjective idea of consciousness viewed objectively. 
The word jhdna as a philosophic term has an especial connota- 
tion. It is distinguished from samjhana which is awareness by 
contact; from ajhana which is perception by receptive and 
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central Will and implies a command from the brain; from 
prajhana which is Wisdom, teleological will or knowledge with a 
purpose; and from vijndna or knowledge by discrimination. 
Jhdna is knowledge direct and without the use of a medium. 
Brahman is absolute jndna, direct and self-existent, without 
beginning, middle or end, in which the Knower is also the 
Knowledge and the Known. 

Finally, Brahman is anantam. Endlessness, including all 
kinds of Infinity. His Infinity is of course involved in His abso- 
lute existence and consciousness; but it arises directly from His 
absolute bliss, since bliss as we have seen, consists objectively in 
the absence of limitation. Infinity therefore is merely the subjec- 
tive idea of bliss viewed objectively. It may be otherwise ex- 
pressed by the word Freedom or by the word Immortality. All 
phenomenal things are bound by laws and limitations imposed 
by the triple idea of Time, Space and Causality; in Brahman 
alone there is absolute Freedom, for He has no beginning, middle 
or end in Time or Space nor, being immutable, in Causality. 
Regarded from the point of view of Time, Brahman is Eternity 
or Immortality; regarded from the point of view of Space, He is 
Infinity or Universality; regarded from the point of view of 
Causality, He is absolute Freedom. In one word He is anantam, 
Endlessness, absence of Limitation. 



FOUR 


Maya: The Principle of Phenomenal 
Existence 


Brahman then, let us suppose, has pro- 
jected in Itself this luminous shadow of Itself and has in the act 
(speaking always in the language of finite beings with its perpe- 
tual taint of Time, Space and Causality) begun to envisage Itself 
and consider Its essentialities in the light of attributes. He who is 
Existence, Consciousness, Bliss envisages Himself as existent, 
conscious, blissful. From that moment phenomenal manifesta- 
tion becomes inevitable; the Unqualified chooses to regard Him- 
self as qualified. Once this fundamental condition is granted, 
everything else follows by the rigorous logic of evolution; it is 
the one postulate which Vedanta demands. For this postulate 
once granted, we can see how the Absolute when it projects in 
itself this luminous Shadow called the Parabrahman, prepares 
the way for and as it were necessitates the evolution of this 
manifest world, — by bringing into play the great fundamental 
principle of Maya or Illusion. Under the play of that one 
principle translating itself into motion, the great transformation 
spoken of by the Upanishad becomes possible, — the One 
becomes the Many. 

(But this one fundamental postulate is not easily conceived. 
The question which will at once spring up armed and gigantic 
in the European mind is the teleological objection. Why? All 
action implies a purpose; with what purpose did Brahman 
regard Himself as qualified? All Evolution is prompted by a 
desire, implies development, moves to an intelUgible goal. What 
did Brahman who, being Absolute, is self-sufficing, desire, of 
what development did He stand in need or to what goal does He 
move? This is, from the teleological standpoint, the great crux 
of any theory of the Universe which tries to start from an essen- 
tial and original Unity; a gulf is left which the intellect finds it 
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impossible to bridge. Certain philosophies do indeed attempt to 
bridge it by a teleological explanation. The Absolute One, it is 
argued, passes through the cycle of manifestation, because He 
then returns to His original unity enriched with a new store of ex- 
periences and impressions, richer in love, richer in knowledge, 
richer in deed. It is truly amazing that any minds should be found 
which can seriously flatter themselves with the serene illusion that 
this is philosophy. Anything more unphilosophical, more vicious 
in reasoning cannot be imagined. When the Veda, speaking not 
of the Absolute but of Brahman Hiranyagarbha, says that He was 
alone and grew afraid of His loneliness, it passes, as a daring poe- 
tical fancy; and this too might pass as a poetical fancy, but not 
as serious reasoning. It is no more than an unreasoning recoil 
from the European idea of absolute, impersonal Unity as a blank 
and empty Negation. To avoid this appalling conclusion, an 
Unity is imagined which can be at the same time, not pheno- 
menally but in its ultimate reality, manifold, teeming with myriad 
memories. It is difficult to understand the precise argumentation 
of the idea, whether the One when He has re-entered His unity, 
preserves His experiences in detail or in the mass, say, as a pulp 
or essence. But. at any rate several radical incoherences are in 
its conception. The Absolute is imagined as a thing incomplete 
and awaking to a sense of Its incompleteness which It proceeds 
in a businesslike way to remedy; subject therefore to Desire and 
subject also to Time in which It is now contained! As to the 
source whence these new impressions are derived which complete 
the incompleteness of Brahman, that is a still greater mystery. 
If it was out of Himself, then it was latent in Him, already existing 
unknown to Himself. One therefore presumes He produced in 
Himself, since there was no other place to produce them from, 
things which had no existence previously but now are ; that which 
was not, became; out of nothing, something arose. This is not 
philosophy but theology; not reasoning, but faith. As faith it 
might pass; that God is omnipotent and can therefore literally 
create something out of nothing, is a dogma which one is 
at liberty to believe or reject, but it is outside the sphere of 
reasoning). 

There seems at first to be a fatal objection to the concession 
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of this postulate; it seems really to evade the fundamental ques- 
tion of the problem of Existence or merely carry the beginning of 
the problem two steps farther back. For the great crux of the 
Universe is precisely the difficulty of understanding How and 
Why the One became Many, and we do not get rid of the diffi- 
culty by saying that it proceeds from the Unqualified wilhng to 
regard Himself as qualified. Even if the question How were satis- 
factorily met by the theory of Maya, the Why of the whole pro- 
cess remains. The goal of Evolution may have been determined, — 
it is, let us concede, the return of the Infinite upon Itself through 
the cycle of manifestation; but the beginning of Evolution is not 
accounted for, its utility is not made manifest. Why did the 
Absolute turn His face towards Evolution? There seems to be 
no possible answer to this inquiry; it is impossible to suggest 
any teleological reason why the Unquahfied should will to look 
on Himself as qualified and so set the wheel of Evolution rolling, 
— at any rate any reason which would not be hopelessly at 
variance with the essential meaning of Absoluteness: and it is 
only an unphilosophic or imperfectly philosophic mind which 
can imagine that it has succeeded in the attempt. But the impos- 
sibility does not vitiate the theory of Maya; for the Vedantist 
parries this question of the Why with an unanswerable retort. 
The question itself, he says, as directed to the Brahman, is inad- 
missible and an impertinence. He, being Absolute, is in Eds very 
nature beyond Causality on which all ideas of need, utility, pur- 
pose depend, and to suppose purpose in Him is to question His 
transcendent and absolute nature: That which is beyond Causa- 
lity has no need to act on a purpose. To catechise the Mighty 
Infinite as to why It chose to veil Its infinity in Maya, or to insist 
that the Universe shall choose between being utilitarian or not 
being at all, is absurd; it betrays a want of perfect intellectual 
lucidity. The question Why simply cannot arise. 

But even when the question of utility is set aside, the intel- 
ligibility of the process is not established. The Unqualified 
willing to regard Himself as qualified is, you say, His Maya. 
But what is the nature of the process, intellectual or volitional, 
and how can an intellectual or volitional process be consistently 
attributed to the Absolute ? — on this head at least one expects 
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intellectual satisfaction. But the Vedantist strenuously denies 
the legitimacy of the expectation. If the “Will to regard” were 
put forward as a literal statement of a definable fact and its terms 
as philosophically precise, then the expectation would be justi- 
fiable. But the terms are avowedly poetical and therefore logi- 
cally inadequate; they were merely intended to present the fact 
of Maya to the intellect in the imperfect and totally inadequate 
manner which is alone possible to finite speech and thought in 
dealing with the infinite. No intellectual or volitional process 
as we conceive will and intellect has really taken place. What 
then has happened ? What is Maya ? How came it into existence ? 

The Vedanta answers this question with its usual uncom- 
promising candour and imperturbable clearness of thought; — 
We cannot tell, it says, for we do not and cannot know; at least 
we cannot intelligibly define; and this for the simple reason that 
the birth of Maya, if it had any birth, took place on the other side 
of phenomena, before the origin of Time, Space and Causality; 
and is therefore not cognisable by the intellect which can only 
think in terms of Time, Space and Causality. A little reflection 
will show that the existence of Maya is necessarily involved even 
in the casting of the luminous shadow called Parabrahman. A 
thing so far removed in the dark backward and abysm before 
Time, a state, force or process (call it what we will) operating 
directly in the Absolute who is but cannot be thought of, may be 
perceived as a fact, but cannot be explained or defined. We say 
therefore that Maya is a thing anirdeiyam, impossible to define, 
of which we cannot say that it is, — for it is Illusion, — and we 
cannot say that it is not, — for it is the Mother of the Universe; 
we can only infer that it is a something inherent in the being of 
Brahman and must therefore be not born but eternal, not in 
Time, but out of Time. So much arises from our premises ; more 
it would be dishonest to pretend to know. 

Still Maya is no mere assumption or its existence unprov- 
able! Vedanta is prepared to prove that Maya is; prepared to 
show What it is, not ultimately but as involved in Parabrahman 
and manifested in the Universe; prepared to describe How it 
set about the work of Evolution, prepared to present Maya in 
terms of the intellect as a perfectly possible explanation of the 
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entire order of the Universe; prepared even to contend that it 
is the only explanation perfectly consistent with the nature of 
being and the recognised bases of scientific and philosophical 
truth. It is only not prepared to represent the ultimate infinite 
nature and origin of Maya in precise terms comprehensible to 
finite mind; for to attempt philosophical impossibilities consti- 
tutes an intellectual pastime in which the Vedantist is too much 
attached to cledr thinking to indulge. 

What then is Maya ? It is, intellectually envisaged, a subjec- 
tive necessity involved in the very nature of Parabrahman. We 
have seen that Parabrahman is visible to us in the form of three 
subjective conceptions with three corresponding objective con- 
ceptions, which are the essentialities of His being. But Parabrah- 
man is the Brahman as envisaged by the individual self in the 
act of returning to its source; Brahman externalised by His own 
will in the form of Maya is looking at Himself with the curtains 
of Maya half-lifted but not yet quite thrown back. The forms of 
Maya have disappeared, but the essentiality stands behind the 
returning Self at the entrance of the porch, and it is only when he 
reaches the inner end of the porch that he passes utterly out of the 
control of Maya. And the essentiality of Maya is to resolve Exis- 
tence, Consciousness and Bliss which are really one, into three, 
the Unity appearing as a Trinity and the single Essentiality imme- 
diately breaking up’ into manifold properties or attributes. The 
absolute Brahman at the inner entrance is the bright triune 
Parabrahman, absolute also, but cognisable; at the threshold 
of the porch He is Parabrahman envisaging Maya, and the next 
step carries Him into Maya, where Duality begins, Purusha dif- 
ferentiates from Prakriti, Spirit from Matter, Force from Energy, 
Ego from Non-Ego ; and as the descent into phenomena deepens, 
single Purusha differentiates itself into multitudinous receptacles, 
single Prakriti into innumerable forms. This is the law of Maya. 

But the first step, speaking in the terms of pure intellect, 
is the envisaging of the Essentiality as possessing Its three sub- 
jective and three objective properties, — Existence, Conscious- 
ness, Bliss; Truth, Knowledge, Infinity. The moment this 
happens, by inevitable necessity, the opposite attributes, No- 
thingness, Non-Sentience, Pain, present themselves as inseparable 
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shadows of the three substances, and with them come the objec- 
tive triad, Falsehood, Ignorance, Limitation; Limitation necessi- 
tates Divisibility, Divisibility necessitates Time and Space; Time 
and Space necessitate Causality, Causality, the source from which 
definite phenomena arise, necessitates Change. All the funda- 
mental laws of Duality have sprung into being, necessitated in 
a moment by the appearance of Saguna Brahman, the Unquah- 
fied Infinite become Qualified. They do not really or ultimately 
exist, because they are inconsistent with the absolute nature of 
Parabrahman, for even in the sphere of phenomena we can rise 
to the truth that annihilation is an illusion and only form is des- 
troyed; nothingness is an impossibility, and the Eternal cannot 
perish; nor can He become non-sentient in whose being sentience 
and non-sentience are one; nor can He feel pain who is infinite 
and without limitation. Yet these things, which we know cannot 
exist, must be conceived and therefore have phenomenally an 
existence and a reality in impermanence. For this is the paradox 
of Maya and her works that we cannot say they exist, because 
they are in reality impossible, and we cannot say they do not 
exist, because we must conceive them subjectively and, know- 
ledge being now turned outward, envisage them objectively. 

Surely this is to land ourselves in a metaphysical morass! 
But the key of the tangle is always in our hands ; — it is to remem- 
ber that Parabrahman is Himself only the aspect of the indefin- 
able Absolute who is beyond Science and Nescience, Existence 
and Non-existence, Limitation and Infinity, and His sixfold attri- 
butes are not really six but one, not really attributes of Brahman, 
but in their unity Brahman Himself. It is only when we con- 
ceive of them as attributes that we are driven to regard Anni- 
hilation, Non-sentience and Limitation and their correspondings, 
subjective or objective, as realities. But we are driven so to con- 
ceive them by something datelessly inherent in the infinite Will 
to live, in Brahman Himself. To leave for a moment the difficult 
language of metaphysics which, on this dizzy verge of infinity 
eludes and bewilders our giddy understanding and to use the 
trenchant symbolic style of the Upanishads, Parabrahman is the 
luminous shadow of the Absolute projected in Itself by Itself, 
and Maya is similarly the dark shadow projected by the Abso- 
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lute in Parabrahman; both are real because eternal, but sheer 
reality is neither the light nor the darkness but the Thing-in- 
itself which they riot merely like phenomena represent, but which 
in an inexplicable way they are. This, then, is Maya in its subjec- 
tive relation to Parabrahman. 

In phenomena Maya becomes objectivised in a hundred 
elusive forms, amid whose complex variety we long strive vainly 
to find the one supreme clue. The old thinkers long followed 
various of the main threads, but none led them to the mysterious 
starting-point of her motions. “Then,” says the Shwetashwatara, 
“they followed after concentration of Yoga and saw the Might 
of the Spirit of the Lord hidden deep in the modes of workings 
of its own nature;” devdtmasakti, the Energy of the Divine 
Self, Parabrahman, is Maya; and it is in another passage stated 
to have two sides, obverse and reverse, Vidya and Avidya, Science 
and Nescience. Nescience eternally tends to envelop Science, 
Science eternally tends to displace Nescience. Avidya or Ne- 
science is Parabrahman’ s power of creating illusions or images, 
things which seem but are not in themselves ; Vidya or Science 
is His power of shaking off His own imaginations and returning 
upon His real and eternal Self. The action and reaction of these 
two great Energies doing work upon each other is the secret of 
Universal activity. The power of Nescience is evident on every 
plane of existence; for the whole Universe is a series of images. 
The sun rises up in the morning, mounts into the cusp of the blue 
Heavens and descends at evening trailing behind it clouds of 
glory as it disappears. Who could doubt this irrefragable, over- 
whelmingly evidenced fact? Every day, through myriads of 
years, the eyes of millions of men all over the world have borne 
concurrent and unvarying testimony to the truth of these splendid 
voyagings. Than such universal ocular testimony, what evidence 
can be more conclusive ? Yet it all turns out to be an image crea- 
ted by Nescience in the field of vision. Science comes and un- 
deterred by prison and the stake tells us that the sun never 
voyages through our heavens, is indeed millions of miles from our 
heavens, and it is we who move round the sun, not the sun round 
us. Nay, those Heavens themselves, the blue firmament into 
which poetry and religion have read so much beauty and wonder. 
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is itself only an image, in which Nescience represents our atmos- 
phere to us in the field of vision. The light too which streams 
upon us from our sun and seems to us to fill Space turns out to 
be no more than an image. Science now freely permitted to 
multiply her amazing paradoxes, forces us at last to believe that 
it is only motion of matter affecting us at a certain pitch of vibra- 
tion with that particular impression on the brain. And so she 
goes on resolving all things into mere images of the great cosmic 
ether which alone is. Of such unsubstantialities is this marvellous 
fabric of visible things created! Nay, it would even appear that 
the more unsubstantial a thing seems, the nearer it is to ultimate 
reahty. This, which Science proves, says the Vedantist, is pre- 
cisely what is meant by Maya. 

Never dream, however, that Science will end here and that 
we have come to the last of her unveilings. She will yet go on 
and tell us that the cosmic ether itself is only an image, that this 
universe of sensible things and things inferable from sense is 
only a selection of translations from a far vaster universe of forms 
built out of subtler matter than our senses can either show or 
imply to us. And when she has entered into that subtler world 
with fit instruments of observation and analysis, that too she will 
relentlessly resolve into mere images of the subtler ether out of 
which it is born. Behind that subtler universe also there looms a 
profounder and vaster, but simpler state of existence where there 
is only the undetermined universality of things as yet involved in 
their causes. Here Science must come to her latest dealings with 
matter and show us that this indeterminate universality of things 
is after all only an image of something in our own self. Mean- 
while with that very self she is busy, continually and potently 
trying to persuade us that all which we believe to be ourselves, 
all in which our Nescience would have us contentedly dwell, is 
mere imagery and form. The animal in us insists that this body is 
the real Self and the satisfaction of its needs our primal duty; 
but Science (of whom Prof. Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe is 
not the concluding utterance) bids us beware of identifying our 
Self with a mere mass of primitive animal forms associated toge- 
ther by an aggregating nucleus of vital impulses; this surely is 
not the reality of Shakespeare and Newton, Buddha and St. 
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Francis ! Then in those vital impulses we seek the bedrock of 
our being. But these too Science resolves into a delusion or image 
created by Nescience; for in reality these vital impulses have no 
existence by themselves but are merely the link established 
between that material aggregation of animal forms and some- 
thing within us which we call Mind. Mind too she will not 
permit us long to mistake for anything more than an image 
created by the interaction of sensations and response to sensa- 
tions between the material aggregation of the body and some- 
thing that governs and informs the material system. This 
governing power in its action upon mind reveals itself in the dis- 
criminating, selecting, ordering and purposeful entity called by 
Vedanta the Buddhi, of which reason is only one aspect, intellect 
only one image. Buddhi also turns out eventually to be no entity, 
only an image,' and Science must end by showing us that body, 
vitality, mind, Buddhi are all images of what Philosophy calls 
Ananda, the pleasure of existence or Will to live; and she reveals 
to us at last that although this Will divides itself into innumerable 
forms which represent themselves as individual selves, yet all 
these are images of one great Cosmic Will to live, just as all mate- 
rial forms are merely images of one great undifferentiated 
Universality of cosmic matter, causal ether, if we so choose to 
describe it. That Will is Purusha, that Universality is Prakriti; 
and both are but images of Parabrahman. 

So, very briefly and inadequately stated in some of its main 
principles, runs the Vedantic theory of Maya, for which analytic 
Science is, without quite knowing it, multiplying a stupendous 
mass of evidence. Every fresh certainty which this Science adds, 
swells the mass, and it is only where she is incomplete and there- 
fore should be agnostic, that Vedanta finds no assistance from 
her analysis. The completion of Science means the final conquest 
over Nescience and the unveiling of Maya. 
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Maya: The Energy of The Absolute 


Maya then is the fundamental fact in the 
Universe, her dualistic system of balanced pairs of opposites is a 
necessity of intellectual conception; but the possibility of her 
existence as an inherent energy in the Absolute, outside 
phenomena, has yet to be established. So long as Science is 
incomplete and Yoga a secret discipline for the few, the insistent 
questions of the metaphysician can never be ignored, nor his 
method grow obsolete. The confident and even arrogant attempt 
of experimental Science to monopolise the kingdom of mind, to 
the exclusion of the metaphysical and all other methods, was 
a rash and premature aggression, — rash because premature; 
successful at first, its victorious usurping onrush is beginning to 
stagger and fail, even to lose hold on positions once thought to 
be permanently secured. The slow resurgence of metaphysics 
has already begun. Certainly, no metaphysics can be admissible 
which does not take count of the standards and undoubted results 
of Science; but until experimental analysis has solved the whole 
mystery of the Universe, not by speculation through logic (a 
method stolen from metaphysics with which Science has no 
business) but by experimental proof and hypotheses checked and 
confirmed by experimental proof, leaving no phenomenon un- 
accounted for and no fact ignored, — until then metaphysics 
must reign where analytic experiment leaves a void. Vedanta, 
though it bases itself chiefly on the subjective experimental 
methods, of Yoga, and admits no metaphysical hypothesis as 
valid which is not in agreement with its results, is yet willing to 
submit its own conclusions to the tests of metaphysical logic. 
The Vedantic Yogin shrinks at present, because of certain moral 
scruples, from divulging his arcana to the crowd, but he recog- 
nises that so long as he refuses, he has no right to evade the 
inquisition of the metaphysical logician. Atharvan and Shwetas- 
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hwatara having spoken, Shankara and Ramanuja must be allow- 
ed their arena of verbal discussion. 

The metaphysical question involved turns upon the nature of 
Avidya, Nescience, and its possibility in Parabrahman who is, 
after all, absolute, — Absolute Consciousness and therefore 
Absolute Knowledge, It is not sound to say that Parabrahman 
envisaging Maya, becomes capable of Avidya; for envisagement 
of Maya is simply a metaphorical expression for Avidya itself. 
Neither can the Vedantist take refuge in the theologian’s evasion 
of reason by an appeal to lawless Omnipotence, to the credo 
quia impossibile. The Eternal is undoubtedly in His own nature 
free and unlimited, but, as undoubtedly. He has deliberately 
bound Himself in His relation to phenomena by certain funda- 
mental principles; He has willed that certain things shall not and 
cannot be, and to use a human parallel He is like a King who 
having promulgated a certain code is as much bound by His own 
laws as the meanest subject, or like a poet whose imaginations, in 
themselves free, are limited by laws the moment they begin to 
take shape. We may say, theoretically, that God being Omni- 
potent can create something out of nothing, but so long as no 
single clear instance can be given of a something created out of 
nothing, the rule of ex nihilo nihil fit remains an universal and 
fundamental law and to suppose that God has based the Universe 
on a violation of a fundamental law of the Universe, is to kick 
Reason out of the house and slam the door against her return. 
Similarly, if the coexistence of Avidya with Vidya in the same 
field and as it were interpenetrating each other is against the Law, 
it does by that very fact become impossible and the theory of 
Maya will then be proved an error; no appeal to Omnipotence 
will save it. 

The objection to Avidya may be stated thus that Absolute 
Knowledge cannot at the same time not know, cannot imagine a 
thing to be real which is not real; for such imagination involves 
an element of self-deception, and self-deception is not possible in 
the Absolute. But is it really a law of consciousness — for there 
lies the point — that things can in no sense be at the same time 
real and unreal, that you cannot by any possibility imagine 
things to be real which at the same time you know perfectly well 
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to be unreal? The dualist objectors may contend that this im- 
possibility is a law of consciousness. The Vedantin replies at 
once negatur, your statement is refuted by a host of examples ; 
it is inconsistent with Universal experience. The most utter and 
avowed unrealities can be and are firmly imaged as realities, 
seen as realities, sensed as realities, conceived as realities without 
the.mind for a moment admitting that they are indeed real. The 
mirage of the desert we know after a time to be unreal, but even 
then we see and firmly image it as a reality, admire the green 
beauty of those trees and pant for the cool shining delight of those 
waters. We see dreams and dreams are unrealities, and yet some 
of them at least are at the same time not positive unrealities, 
for they image, and sometimes very exactly, events which have 
happened, are happening or will happen in the future. We see 
the juggler throw a rope in the air, climb up it, kill the boy who 
has preceded him and throw down his bleeding limbs piecemeal 
on the earth; every detail and circumstance of the unreal event 
corresponding to the event as it would have been, were it real; we 
do not imagine it to be unreal while it lasts, and we cannot so 
imagine it; for the visualisation is too clear and consistent, the 
feelings it awakes in us are too vivid, and yet all the time we 
perfectly well know that no such thing is happening. Instances 
of this sort are not easily numbered. 

But these are distant, unimmediate things and for some of 
them the evidence may not be considered ample. Let us come 
nearer to our daily life. We see a stone and we note its proper- 
ties of solidity and immobility, nor can we by any persuasion be 
induced to imagine it as anything else but solid and immobile; 
and we are right, for it is both: and yet we know that its ihimo- 
bility and solidity are not real, that it is, and to a vision sensible 
of the infinitesimal would appear, a world of the most active 
motion, of myriads of atoms with spaces between them. Again, if 
there is one thing that is real to me, it is this, that I am vertical 
and upright, whatever the people at the Antipodes may be and 
that I walk in all directions horizontally along the earth; and yet 
alas! I know that I am in reality not vertical but nearer the hori- 
zontal, walking often vertically up and down the earth like a fly 
on the wall. I know it perfectly, yet if I were constantly to tran- 
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slate my knowledge into imagination, a padded room in bedlam 
would soon be the only place for me. This is indeed the singular 
and amazing law of our consciousness that it is perfectly capable 
of holding two contradictory conceptions at the same time and 
with equal strength. We accept the knowledge which Science 
places at our disposal, but we perpetually act upon the images 
which Nescience creates. I know that the sun does not rise or 
set, does not move round the earth, does not sail through the 
heavens marking the time of day as it proceeds, but in my daily 
life I act precisely on the supposition that this unreality really 
happens ; I hourly and momently conceive it and firmly image it 
as real and sometimes regulate on it my every movement. The 
eternal belligerents. Science and Nescience, have come in this 
matter of the sun’s motion, as in so many others, to a working 
compromise. To me as an untrammelled Will to live who by the 
subtle intellectual part of me, can wander through Eternity 
and place myself as a spectator in the centre of the sun or even 
outside the material Universe the better to observe its motions, 
the phenomenon of the earth’s movement round the sun is the 
reality, and even Nescience Consents that I shall work on it as an 
acknowledged fact in the operations of pure intellect; but to me 
as a trammelled body unable to leave the earth and bound down 
in my daily life to the ministry of my senses, the phenomenon 
of the sun’s movement round the earth is the reality and to tran- 
slate my intellectual knowledge into the stuff of my daily imagi- 
nations would be intolerably inconvenient; it would take my 
secure resting-place, the earth, from under my feet and make 
havoc of my life in sensation; even Science therefore consents 
that I shall work on the evidence of my senses as an acknow- 
ledged fact in my material life of earth-bounded existence. In 
this duplicity of standpoint we see as in a glass darkly some 
image of the manner in which the Absolute wills to be pheno- 
menally conditioned; at once knows perfectly what is, yet 
chooses to image what is not, having infinite Science, yet makes 
room for self-limiting Nescience. It is not necessary to labour 
the point, or to range through all scientific knowledge for instan- 
ces; in the light of modern knowledge the objection to the co- 
existence of Vidya and Avidya cannot stand; it is a perpetual 
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fact in the daily economy of Consciousness. 

Yes, it may be argued, but this does not establish it as any-- 
thing more than a possibility in regard to the Absolute. A state 
of things true throughout the range of phenomenal existence, may 
cease to operate at the point where phenomena themselves cease. 
The possibility, however, once granted, Vedanta is entitled to 
put forward Maya as the one successful explanation yet advanced 
of this manifold existence; first, because Maya does explain the 
whole of existence metaphysically and is at the same time a uni- 
versal, scientifically observable fact ranging through the whole 
Universe and fundamentally present in every operation of 
Consciousness ; secondly, because it does transcend phenomena 
as well as inform them, it has its absolute as well as its condi- 
tioned state and is therefore not only possible in the Absolute but 
must be the Absolute Himself in manifestation; and thirdly, 
because no other possible explanation can logically contain both 
the truth of sheer transcendent Absoluteness of the Brahman and 
the palpable, imperative existence of the phenomenal Universe.^ 
Illogical theories, theories which part company with reason, 
theories which, instead of basing themselves in observed laws, 
take their stand in the void, may be had in plenty. Maya is no 
theory but a fact; no mere result of logic or speculation, but of 
careful observation and yet unassailable by logic, and unsur- 
passable by speculation. 

One of the most remarkable manifestations of Avidya in 
human consciousness, presenting in its nature and laws of work- 
ing a close analogy to its parent is the power of imagination, — 
the power of bodying forth images which may either be reab- 
sorbed into the individual consciousness which gave them forth 
or outlast it. Of the latter kind poetical creation is a salient 
example. At a certain time in a certain country one named 
Shakespeare created a new world by the force of his Avidya, his 
faculty of imagining what is not. That world is as real and un- 
real today as it was when Shakespeare created it or in more accu- 
rate Vedantic language asrjata, loosed it forth, from the causal 

^ Of course I am not prepared, in these limits, to develop the final argument, that would 
imply a detailed examination of all metaphysical systems, which would be in itself the labour 
of a life-time. 
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world within him. Within the limits of that world, lago is real to 
Othello, Othello to Desdemona, and all are real to any and every 
consciousness which can for a time abstract itself from this world, 
its self-created surroundings and enter the world of Shakespeare. 
We are aware of them, observe them, grow in knowledge about 
them, see them act, hear them speak, feel for their griefs and 
sorrows; and even when we return to our own world, they do 
not always leave us, but sometimes come with us and influence 
our actions. The astonishing power of poetical creation towards 
moulding life and history, has not yet been sufficiently observed; 
yet it was after all Achilles, the swift-footed son of Peleus, who 
thundered through Asia at the head of his legions, dragged Batis 
at his chariot- wheels and hurled the Iranian to his fall, — Achil- 
les, the son of Peleus, who never lived except as an image, — 
nay, does not omniscient learning tell us, that even his creator 
never lived, or was only a haphazard assortment of poets who 
somehow got themselves collectively nicknamed Homer ? Yet 
these images, which we envisage as real and confess by our 
words, thoughts, feehngs, and sometimes even by our actions to 
be real, are all the time and we know them perfectly well to be as 
m5flhical as the dream, the mirage and the juggler on his rope. 
There is no Othello, no lago, no Desdemona but all these are 
merely varieties of name and form, not of Shakespeare, but in 
which Shakespeare is immanent and which still exist merely be- 
cause Shakespeare is immanent in them. Nevertheless he who 
best succeeds in imaging forth these children of illusion, this 
strange harmonic Maya, is ever adjudged by us to be the best 
poet. Creator or Maker, even though others may link words more 
sweetly together or dovetail incidents more deftly. The parallel 
between this work of imagination and the creation of phenomena 
and no less between the relation of the author to his creatures 
and the relation of the Conditioned Brahman to His creatures 
is astonishingly close in most of their details no less than in their 
general nature. Observe, for instance, that in all that multitude 
of figures vicious and virtuous, wise and foolish, he their creator 
who gave them forth, their Self and reality without whom they 
cannot exist, is unaffected by their crimes and virtues, irrespon- 
sible and free. The Lord.... What then ? Is this analogy any- 
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thing more than poetic fancy, or is not after all, the whole idea 
of Brahman and Maya itself a mere poetic fancy ? Perhaps, but 
not more fanciful or unreal, in that case, than the Universe itself 
and its motions; for the principle and working of the two are 
identical. 

Let us ask ourselves, what it is that has happened when a 
great work of creation takes place and how it is that Shakes- 
peare’s creatures are still living to us, now that Shakespeare 
himself is dead and turned to clay. Singular indeed that Shakes- 
pear’s creations should be immortal and Shakespeare himself 
a mere shortlived conglomeration of protoplasmic cells! We 
notice first that Shakespeare’s dramatic creatures are only a 
selection or anthology from among the teeming images which 
peopled that wonderful mind; there were thousands of pictures 
in that gallery which were never produced for the admiration 
of the ages. This is a truth to which every creator whether he use 
stone or colour or words for his thought-symbols will bear 
emphatic testimony. There was therefore a subtler and vaster 
world in Shakespeare than the world we know him to have bodied 
forth into tangible material of literature. Secondly we note that 
all these imaginations already existed in Shakespeare unmani- 
fested and unformed before they took shape and body; for cer- 
tainly- they did not come from outside. Shakespeare took his 
materials from this legend or that play, this chrom'cle or that 
history? His framework possibly, but not his creations; Hamlet 
did not come from the legend or the play, nor Cassius or King 
Henry from the history or the chronicle. No, Shakespeare con- 
tained in himself all his creatures, and therefore transcended 
and exceeded them; he was and is more than they or even than 
their sum and total; for they are merely limited manifestations 
of him under the conditions of time and space, and he would have 
been the same Shakespeare, even if we had not a scene or a line 
of him to know him by; only the world of imagination would 
have remained latent in him instead of manifest, avyakta instead 
of vyakta. Once manifest, his creatures are preserved immortally, 
not by print or manuscript, for the Veda has survived thou- 
sands of years without print or manuscript, — but, by words, 
shall we say? no, for words or sounds are only the physical 
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substance, the atoms out of which their shapes are built, and can 
be entirely rearranged, — by translation, for example, — without 
our losing Othello and Desdemona, just as the indwelling soul 
can take a new body without being necessarily changed by the 
transmigration. Othello and Desdemona are embodied in sounds 
or words, but thought is their finer and immortal substance. It 
is the subtler world of thought in Shakespeare from which they 
have been selected and bodied forth in sounds, and into the world 
of thought they originally proceeded from a reservoir of life 
deeper than thought itself, from an ocean of being which our 
analysis has not yet fathomed. 

Now, let us translate these facts into the conceptions of 
Vedanta. Parabrahman self-limited in the name and form of 
Shakespeare, dwells deepest in him invisible to consciousness 
as the unmanifest world of that something more elemental than 
thought (may it not be causal, elemental Will ?), in which Shakes- 
peare’s imaginations lie as yet unformed and undifferentiated; 
then he comes to a surface of consciousness visible to Shakespeare 
as the inwardly manifest world of subtle matter or thought in 
which those imaginations take subtle thought-shapes and throng; 
finally, he rises to a surface of consciousness visible to others be- 
sides Shakespeare as the outwardly manifest world, manifest 
in sound, in which a select number of these imaginations are re- 
vealed to universal view. These mighty images live immortally 
in our minds because Parabrahman in Shakespeare is the same 
as Parabrahman in ourselves; and because, Shakespeare’s 
thought is, therefore, water of the same etheric ocean as that 
which flows through our brains; thought, in fact, is one, al- 
though to be revealed to us, it has to be bodied forth and take 
separate shapes in sound forms which we are accustomed to 
perceive and understand. Brahman-Brahma as Thought-Crea- 
tive in Shakespeare brings them forth, Brahman-Vishnu as 
Thought-Preservative in us maintains them, Brahman-Rudra 
as Thought-Destructive or Oblivion will one day destroy them; 
but in all these operations Brahman is one, Thought is one, 
even as all the Oceans are one. Shakespeare’s world is in every 
way a parable of ours. There is however a distinction — 
Shakespeare could not body forth his images into forms palpable 
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in gross matter either because, as other religions believe, that 
power is denied to man, or because, as Vedantism suggests, 
mankind has not risen as yet to that pitch of creative force. ' 

There is one class of phenomena however in which this defect 
of identity between individual Imagination and universal Avidya 
seems to be filled up. The mind can create under certain circum- 
stances images surviving its own dissolution or departure, which 
do take some kind of form in gross matter or at least matter 
palpable to the gross senses. For the phenomena of apparitions 
there is an accumulating mass of evidence. Orthodox Science 
prefers to ignore the evidence, declines to believe that a prima 
facie case has been made out for investigation and shuts the gate 
on farther knowledge with a triple polysyllabic key, mysticism, 
coincidence, hallucination. Nevertheless, investigated or not, 
the phenomena persist in occurring. Hauntings, for example, 
for which there are only scattered indications in Europe, are in 
India owing to the more strenuous psychical force and more 
subtle psychical sensitiveness of our physical organisation, fairly 
common. In these hauntings we have a signal instance of the 
triumph of imagination. In the majority of cases they are images 
created by dying or doomed men in their agony which survive 
the creator, some of them visible, some audible, some both visible 
and audible, and in rare cases in an unearthly, insufficient, but by 
no means inefficient manner, palpable. The process of their crea- 
tion is in essence the same as attends the creation of poetry or the 
creation of the world; it is tapas or tapasyd, — not penance as 
English scholars will strangely insist on translating it, but HEAT, 
and tremendous concentration of will, which sets the whole being 
in a flame, masses all the faculties in closed ranks and hurjs 
them furiously on a single objective. By tapas the world was 
created; by tapas, says the Moondaca, creative Brahman is piled 
up, ciyate, gathered and intensified; by tapas the rush of inspi- 
ration is effected. This tapas may be on the material plane asso- 
ciated with purpose or entirely dissociated from purpose. In the 
case of intense horror or grief, fierce agony or terrible excitement 
on the verge of death it is totally dissociated from any material 
purpose, it is what would be ordinarily called involuntary, but 
it receives from its origin an intensity so unparalleled as to create 
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living images of itself which remain and act long after the source 
has been dissolved or stilled by death. Such is the ultimate 
power of imagination, though at present it cannot be fully used 
on the material plane except in a random, fortuitous and totally 
unpurposed manner. 

In the manner of its working, then, Imagination is a care- 
fully executed replica of Avidya; and if other marks of her 
essential identity with Avidya are needed, they can be found. 
Both are, for instance, preponderatingly purposeless. The work- 
ings of Imagination are often totally dissociated, on the material 
plane at least, from any intelligible purpose and though it is 
quite possible that the latent part of our consciousness which 
works below the surface, may have sometimes a purpose of which 
the superficial part is not aware, yet in the most ordinary work- 
ings of Imagination, an absolute purposelessness is surely evi- 
dent. Certainly, if not purposelessness there is colossal waste. 
A few hundreds of images were selected from Shakespeare’s 
mind for a definite artistic purpose, but the thousands that never 
found verbal expression, many of them with as splendid poten- 
tiahties as those which did materialise in Hamlet and Macbeth 
seem to have risen and perished without any useful purpose. The 
same wastefulness is shown by Nature in her works; how many 
milhons of lives does she not shower forth that a few may be 
selected for the purposes of evolution! Yet when she chooses to 
work economically and with set purpose, she like Imagination 
can become a scrupulous miser of effort and show herself pos- 
sessed of a magical swiftness and sureness in shaping the means 
to the end. Neither Nature nor Imagination, therefore, can be 
supposed to be blind, random energies proceeding from an 
ungoverned force and teleological only by accident. Their opera- 
tions are obviously guided by an Intelligence as perfectly capable, 
when it so wills, of purposing, planning, fitting its means to its 
ends, economising its materials and labour as any intelligent and 
careful workman in these days of science and method. We need 
therefore some explanation why this great universal Intelligence 
should not be, as a careful workman, always, not occasionally, 
economical of its materials and labour. Is not the truth this that 
Nature is not universally and in all her works teleological, that 
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purpose is only one minor part of existence more concentrated 
than most and therefore more intense and triumphant, while for 
the greater part of her universal operation we must find another 
explanation than the teleological? or rather will at once contain 
and exceed the teleological? If it had only been Shakespeare, 
Michelangelo, Edison, Beethoven, Napoleon, Schopenhauer, 
the creators in poetry, art, science, music, life or thought, who 
possessed imagination, we might then have found an use for their 
unused imaginations in the greater preparatory richness they gave 
to the soil from which a few exquisite flowers were to spring. 
The explanation might not be a good one, little more indeed than 
a poetical fancy, but it could have passed for want of a better. 
But every human being possesses the divine faculty, more or less 
developed; every mind is a teeming world of imaginations; and 
indeed, imagination for imagination the opium-smoker’s is more 
vivid, fertile and gorgeous than Shakespeare’s. Yet hardly in 
one case out of a thousand are these imaginations of use to the 
world or anything but a practical hindrance or at best a purpose- 
less pastime to the dreamer. Imagination is a fundamental 
energy of consciousness, and this marvellous, indomitable energy 
works on without caring whether she is put to use or misuse or 
no use at all; she exists merely for the sake of delight in her own 
existence. Here I think we touch bottom. Imagination is out- 
side purpose, sometimes above, sometimes below it, sometimes 
united with it, because she is an inherent energy not of some 
great teleological Master-Workman, but of Ananda, the Bliss 
of existence or Will to live; and beyond this delight in existence 
she has no reason for being. In the same way Maya, the i nfi nite 
creative energy which peoples the phenomenal Universe, is really 
some force inherent in the infinite Will to be; and it is for this 
reason that her operations seem so wasteful from the standpoint 
of utilitarian economy; for she cares nothing about utilitaria- 
nism or economy and is only obeying her fundamental impulse 
towards phenomenal existence, consciousness, and the pleasure 
of conscious existence. So far as she has a purpose, it is this, and 
all the teleologic element in Nature has simply this end, to find 
more perfect surroundings or more exquisite means or wider 
opportunities or a grander gust and scope for the pleasure of 
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conscious phenomenal existence. Yet the deepest bliss is after 
all that which she left and to which she will return, not the 
broken and pain-bounded bliss of finite fife, but the perfect and 
infinite Bliss of transcendent undivided and illimitable conscious- 
ness. She seeks for a while to find that perfect bliss by finite 
means and in finite things, the heaven of the socialist or anar- 
chist, the heaven of the artist, the heaven of knowledge, the 
heaven of thought, or a heaven in some other world; but one 
day she realises that great truth, “The Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you”, and to that after all she returns. This is Maya. 

One metaphysical test remains to be satisfied before we can 
be sure that Avidya and Vidya, the outcurve and incurve of 
Maya, go back to something eternally existent in the Absolute 
and are not created by phenomenal causes. If inherent in the 
Absolute, Maya must culminate in conceptions that are them- 
selves absolute, infinite and unconditioned. Vidya tapers off 
into infinity in the conceptions, sat or Pure Existence, cit or 
Pure Consciousness, dnanda or Pure Bliss; Avidya rises at 
her apex into asat, Nothingness, acetanam. Non-sentience^ 
niranandam, Blisslessness or Misery. Nothingness and Non- 
sentience are certainly absolute conceptions, infinite and un- 
conditioned; but the third term of the negative Trinity gives us 
pause. Absolute pain, blank infinite unconditioned and un- 
relieved Misery is a conception which Reason shies at and Con- 
sciousness refuses, violently refuses to admit as a possibihty. 
A cypher if you like to make metaphysical calculations with, but 
by itself sheer nought, nowhere discoverable as existing or 
capable of existence. Yet if infinite misery could be, it would in 
the very act of being merge into Nothingness, it would lose its 
name in the very moment of becoming absolute. As a metaphy- 
sical conception we may then admit Absolute Blisslessness as 
a valid third term of the negative Trinity, not as a real or possible 
state, for no one of the three is a real or possible state. The un- 
reality comes home to us most in the third term, just as reality 
comes home to us most in the tlurd term of the positive Trinity, 
because Bliss and its negative blisslessness appeal to us on the 
material plane vividly and sensibly; the others touch us more 
indirectly, on the psychic and causal planes. Yet the nothingness 
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of nothingness is taught us by Science, and the unreality of non- 
sentience will become clear when the nature of sentience is better 
understood. 

It will be said that the escape from pleasure as well as pain 
is after all the common goal of Buddhism and Vedanta. True, 
escape from limited pleasure which involves pain, escape from 
pain which is nothing but the limitation of pleasure. Both 
really seek absolute absence of limitation which is not a negative 
condition, but a positive infinity and its unspeakable, unmixed 
bliss; their escape from individuality does not lead them into 
nothingness, but into infinite existence, their escape from sensa- 
tion does not purpose the annihilation of sentience but pure 
absolute consciousness as its goal. Not asat, acetanam, nird- 
nandam, but sacciddnandam is the great Reality to which Jivat- 
man rises to envisage, the tat or sole Thing-in-itself to whom by 
the force of Vidya he tends ever to return. 



SIX 


The Triple Brahman 


Parabrahman is now on the way to 
phenomenal manifestation; the Absolute Shakespeare of Exis- 
tence, the infinite Kavi, Thinker and Poet, is, by the mere existence 
of the eternal creative force Maya, about to shadow forth a world 
of living realities out of Himself which have yet no independent 
existence. He becomes phenomenally a Creator, and Container 
of the Universe, though really He is what He ever was, absolute 
and unchanged. To understand why and how the Universe ap- 
pears what it is, we have deliberately to abandon our scientific 
standpoint of transcendental knowledge and speaking the 
language of Nescience, represent the Absolute as limiting Itself, 
the One becoming the Many, the pure ultra-Spiritual unrefining 
Itself into the mental and material. We are like the modern 


astrologer who, knowing perfectly well that the earth moves 
round the sun, must yet persist in speaking of the Sun as moving 
and standing in this part of the heavens or that other, because 
he has to do with the relative positions of the Sun and planets 
with regard to men hving on the earth and not with the ultimate 
astronomical realities. 


From this point of view we have to begin with a dualism of 
the thing and its shadow, Purusha and Prakriti, commonly 
called spirit and matter. Properly speaking, the distinction is 
illusory, since there is nothing which is exclusively spirit or 
exclusively matter, nor can the Universe be strictly parcelled out 
between these ; from the point of view of Reality spirit and matter 
are not different but the same. We may say, if we like, that the 
entire Universe is matter and spirit does not exist; we may say, 
if we like that the entire Universe is spirit and matter does not 
exist. In either case we are merely multiplying words without 
counsel, ignoring the patent fact visible through the Universe 
that both spirit and matter exist and are indissolubly welded. 
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precisely because they are simply one thing viewed from two 
sides. The distinction between them is one of the primary 
dualisms and a first result of the great Ignorance. Maya works 
out in name and form as material; Maya works out in the con- 
ceiver of name and form as spiritual. Purusha is the great prin- 
ciple or force whose presence is necessary to awake creative 
energy and send it out working into and on shapes of matter. 
For this reason Purusha is the name usually applied to the condi- 
tioned Brahman in His manifestations; but it is always well to 
remember that the Primal Existence turned towards manifes- 
tation has a double aspect, Male and Female, positive and 
negative. He is the origin of the birth of things and He is the 
receptacle of the birth and it is to the Male aspect of Himself that 
the word Purusha predominatingly applies. The image often ap- 
plied to these relations is that of the man casting his seed into the 
woman; his duty is merely to originate the seed and deposit it, 
but it is the woman’s duty to cherish the seed, develop it, bring it 
forth and start it on its career of manifested life. The seed, says 
the Upanishad, is the self of the Male, it is spirit, and being cast 
into the Female, Prakriti, it becomes one with her and therefore 
does her no hurt; spirit takes the shaping appearance of matter 
and does not break up the appearances of matter, but develops 
under their law. The Man and the Woman, universal Adam and 
Eve, are really one and each is incomplete without the other, 
barren without the other, inactive without the other. Purusha 
the Male, God, is that side of the One which gives the impulse 
toward phenomenal existence; Prakriti the Female, Nature, is 
that side which is and evolves the material of phenomenal exis- 
tence; both of them are therefore unborn and eternal. The Male 
is Purusha, he who lurks in the Wide; the Female is Prakriti, the 
working of the Male, and sometimes called Rayi, the universal 
movement emanating from the quiescent Male. Purusha is 
therefore imaged as the Enjoyer, Prakriti as the enjoyed; Purusha 
as the Witness, Prakriti as the phenomena he witnesses ; Purusha 
as begetter or father of things, Prakriti as their bearer or mother. 
And there are many other images the Upanishad employs, Puru- 
sha, for instance, symbolising Himself in the Sun, the father of 
life, and Prakriti in the Earth, the bearer of life. It is necessary 
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thus clearly to define Purusha from the first in order to avoid 
confusion in endeavouring to grasp the development of Maya as 
the Upanishads describe it. 

Parabrahman in the course of evolving phenomena enters 
into three states or conditions which are called in one passage His 
three habitations and, by a still more suggestive figure, His three 
states of dream. The first condition is called avyakta, the state 
previous to manifestation, in which all things are involved, but 
in which nothing is expressed or imaged, the state of ideality, 
undifferentiated but pregnant of differentiation, just as the seed 
is pregnant of the bark, sap, pith, fibre, leaf, fruit and flower and 
all else that unites to make the conception of a tree; just as the 
protoplasm is pregnant of all the extraordinary variations of ani- 
mal life. It is, in its objective aspect, the seed-state of things. 
The objective possibility, and indeed necessity of such a condi- 
tion of the whole Universe, cannot be denied; for this is the in- 
variable method of development which the operations of Nature 
show to us. Evolution does not mean that out of protoplasm as 
a material so many organisms have been created or added by an 
outside power, but that they have been developed out of the pro- 
toplasm; and if developed, they were already there existent and 
have been manifested by some power dwelling and working in the 
protoplasm itself. But open up the protoplasm, as you will, you 
will not find in it the rudiments of the organs and organisms it 
will hereafter develop. So also though the protoplasm and every- 
thing else is evolved out of ether, yet no symptoms of them would 
yield themselves up to an analytical research into ether. The 
organs and organisms are in the protoplasm, the leaf, flower, 
fruit in the seed and all forms in the ether from which they evolve, 
in an undifferentiated condition and therefore defy the method of 
analysis which is confined to the discovery of differences. This is 
the state called involution. So also ether itself, gross or subtle, 
and all that evolves from ether is involved in Avyakta; they are 
present but they can never be discovered there because there they 
are undifferentiated. Plato’s world of ideas is a confused attempt 
to arrrive at this condition of things, confused because it unites 
two incompatible things, the conditions of Avyakta and those 
of the next state presided over by Hiranyagarbha. 
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The question then arises, what is the subjective aspect of 
Parabrahman in the state of Avyakta? The organs and organisms 
are evolved out of protoplasm and forms out of ether by a power 
which resides and works in them, and that power must be intel- 
ligent consciousness unmanifested; must, because it is obviously 
a power that can plan, arrange and suit means to ends; must 
because otherwise the law of subtler involving grosser cannot 
obtain. If matter is all, then from the point of view of matter, 
the gross is more real because more palpable than the subtle 
and unreality cannot develop reality; it is intelligent conscious- 
ness and nothing else we know of that not only has the 
power of containing at one and the same time the gross and the 
subtle, but does consistently proceed in its method of creation 
or evolution from vagueness to precision, from no form to form 
and from simple form to complex form. If the discoveries of 
Science mean anything and are not a chaos, an illusion or a 
chimera, they can only mean the existence of an intelligent con- 
sciousness present and working in all things. Parabrahman there- 
fore is present subjectively even in the condition of Avyakta no 
less than in the other conditions as intelligent consciousness and 
therefore as bliss. 

For the rest, we are driven to the use of metaphors, and since 
metaphors must be used, one will do as well as another, for none 
can be entirely applicable. Let us then image Avyakta as an egg, 
the golden egg of the Puranas full of the waters of undifferentiated 
existence and divided into two halves, the upper or luminous half 
filled with the upper waters of subjective ideation, the lower or 
tenebrous half with the lower waters of objective ideation. In 
the upper half Purusha is concealed as the final cause of things ; 
it is there that is formed the idea of undifferentiated, eternal, 
infinite, universal Spirit. In the lower half he is concealed as 
Prakriti, the material cause of things ; it is there that is formed 
the idea of undifferentiated, eternal, infinite, universal matter, 
with the implications Time, Space and Causality involved in its 
infinity. It is represented mythologically by Vishnu on the causal 
Ocean sitting on the hood of Ananta, the infinite snake whose 
endless folds are Time, and are also Space and are also Causality, 
these three being fundamentally one, — a Trinity. In the upper 
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half Parabrahman is still utterly Himself, but with a Janus face, 
one side contemplating the Absolute Reality which He is, the 
other envisaging Maya, looking on the endless procession of her 
works not yet as a reality, but as a phantasmagoria. In the lower 
half if we may use a daring metaphor, Parabrahman forgets Him- 
self. He is subjectively in the state corresponding to utter sleep 
or trance from which when a man awakes he can only realise that 
he was and that he was in a state of bliss resulting from the com- 
plete absence of limitation; that he was conscious in that state, 
follows from his realisation of blissful existence, but the con- 
sciousness is not a part of his realisation. This concealment of 
Consciousness is a characteristic of the seed-state of things and 
it is what is meant by saying that when Parabrahman enters into 
matter as Prakriti, He forgets Himself. 

Of such a condition, the realisations of consciousness do not 
return to us, we can have no particular information. The Yogin 
passes through it on his way to the Eternal, but he hastens to this 
goal and does not linger in it; not only so, but absorption in this 
stage is greatly dreaded except as a temporary necessity; for if 
the soul finally leaves the body in that condition, it must recom- 
mence the cycle of evolution all over again; for it has identified 
itself with the seed-state of things and must follow the nature 
of Avyakta which is to start on the motions of Evolution by 
the regular order of universal manifestation. This absorption is 
called the prakrti lay a or absorption in Prakriti. The Yogin 
can enter into this state of complete Nescience or Avidya and 
remain there for centuries, but if by any chance his body is pre- 
served and he returns to it, he brings nothing back to the store 
of our knowledge on this side of Avyakta. 

Parabrahman in the state of Avyakta Purusha is known as 
prajna, the Master of prajm. Eternal Wisdom or Providence, 
for it is He that orders and marshals before Himself, like a 
great poet planning a wonderful masterpiece in his mind, the 
eternal laws of existence and the unending procession of the 
worlds. Vidya and Avidya are here perfectly balanced, the 
former still and quiescent though comprehensive, the latter not 
yet at active work, waiting for the command, “Let there be dark- 
ness.” And then the veil of darkness, Vidya seems to be in 
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abeyance, and from the disturbance of the balance results in- 
equality; then out of the darkness Eternal Wisdom streams forth 
to its task of creation and Hiranyagarbha, the Golden Child, 
is born.... 



ON TRANSLATING THE UPANISHADS 



On Translating the Upanishads 


X HIS translation of a few of the simpler and 
more exoteric Upanishads to be followed by other sacred and 
philosophical writings of the Hindus not included in the Revealed 
Scriptures, all under the one title of the Book of God, has been 
effected on one definite and unvarying principle, to present to 
England and through England to Europe the religious message 
of India only in those parts of her written thought which the 
West is fit to hear and to present these'in such a form as should 
be attractive and suggestive to the Occidental intellect. The first 
branch of this principle necessitated a rigid selection on definite 
lines, the second dictated the choice of a style and method of 
rendering which should be literary rather than literal. 

The series of translations called the Sacred Books of the 
East^ edited by the late Professor Max Muller, was executed in 
a scholastic and peculiar spirit. Professor Max Muller, a scholar 
of wide attainments, great versatility and a refreshingly active, 
ingenious and irresponsible fancy, has won considerable respect 
in India by his attachment to Vedic studies, but it must fairly be 
recognised that he was more of a grammarian and philologist, 
than a sound Sanskrit scholar. He could construe Sanskrit well 
enough, but he could not feel the language or realise the spirit 
behind the letter. Accordingly he committed two serious errors 
of judgment; he imagined that by sitting in Oxford and evolving 
new meanings out of his own brilliant fancy he could understand 
the Upanishads better than Shankaracharya or any other Hindu 
of parts and learning; and he also imagined that what was im- 
portant for Europe to know about the Upanishads was what he 
and other European scholars considered they ought to mean. 
This, however, is a matter of no importance to anybody but the 
scholars themselves. What it is really important for Europe to 
know is in the first place what the Upanishads really do mean, 
so far as their exoteric teaching extends, and in a less degree what 
philosophic Hinduism took them to mean. The latter knowledge 
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may be gathered from the commentaries of Shankaracharya and 
other philosophers which may be studied in the original or in 
their translations which the Dravidian Presidency, ignorantly 
called benighted by the materialists, has been issuing with a truly 
noble learning and high-minded enterprise. The former this book 
makes some attempt to convey. 

But it may be asked, why these particular Upanishads alone, 
when there are so many others far larger in plan and of a not 
inferior importance ? In answer I may quote a sentence from Pro- 
fessor Max Muller’s Preface to the Sacred Books of the East. 
“I confess,” he says, “it has been for many years a problem to me, 
aye, and to a great extent is so still, how the Sacred Books of the 
East should, by the side of so much that is fresh, natural, simple, 
beautiful and true, contain so much that is not only unmeaning, 
artificial and silly, but even hideous and repellent.” Now, I 
myself being only a poor coarse-minded Oriental and therefore 
not disposed to deny the gross physical facts of life and nature or 
able to see why we should scuttle them out of sight and put on 
a smug, respectable expression which suggests while it affects to 
hide their existence, this perhaps is the reason why I am some- 
what at a loss to imagine what the Professor found in the Upa- 
nishads that is hideous and repellent. Still I was brought up 
almost from my infancy in England and received an English 
education, so that I have glimmerings. But as to what he intends 
by the unmeaning, artificial and silly elements, there can be no 
doubt. Everything is unmeaning in the Upanishads which the 
Europeans cannot understand, everything is artificial which does 
not come within the circle of their mental experience and 
ever3fthing is silly which is not explicable by European science 
and wisdom. Now this attitude is almost inevitable on the part 
of an European, for we all judge according to our lights and 
those who keep their minds really open, who can realise that 
there may be lights which are not theirs and yet as illuminating 
or more illuminating than theirs, are in any nation a very 
small handful. For the most part men are the slaves of their 
associations. 

Let us suppose that the ceremonies and services of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church were not mere ceremonies and formularies. 
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borrowed for the most part from Eastern occultisms without 
understanding them, — that they had been arranged so as to 
be perfect symbols of certain deep metaphysical truths and to 
produce certain effects spiritual and material according to a 
scientific knowledge of the power of sound over both mind and 
matter; let us suppose that deep philosophical works had been 
written in the terminology of these symbols and often in a veiled 
allusive language; and let us suppose finally that these were 
translated into Bengali or Hindustani and presented to an 
educated Pundit who had studied both at Calcutta and at 
Nuddia or Benares, what would he make of them? It will be as 
well to take a concrete instance. Jesus Christ was a great thinker, 
a man who had caught, apparently by his unaided power, though 
this is not certain, something of the divine knowledge, but the 
writers who recorded his sayings were for the most part ordinary 
men of a very narrow culture and scope of thought and they 
seem grossly to have misunderstood his deepest sayings. For 
instance, when he said “I and my Father are one”, expressing 
the deep truth that the human self and the divine self are iden- 
tical, they imagined that he was setting up an individual claim to 
be God; hence the extraordinary legend of the Virgin Mary and 
all that followed from it. Well, we all know the story of the Last 
Supper and Jesus’ marvellously pregnant utterance as he broke the 
bread and gave of the wine to his disciples “This is my body and 
this is my blood”, and the remarkable rite of the Eucharist and 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation which the Roman Catholic 
Church have founded upon it. “Corruption! superstition! blas- 
phemous nonsense!” cries the Protestant, “Only a vivid Oriental 
metaphor and nothing more.” If so, it was certainly an “un- 
meaning, artificial and silly” metaphor, nay, “even a hideous and 
repellent” one. But I prefer to believe that Jesus’ words had 
always a meaning, generally a true and beautiful one. On the 
other hand, the Transubstantiation doctrine is one which the 
Catholics themselves do not understand, it is to them a “mys- 
tery”. And yet how plain the meaning is to the Oriental intelli- 
gence! The plasm of matter, the food-sheath of the universe to 
which bread and wine belong, is rendered the blood and body of 
God and typifies the great primal sacrifice by which God crucified 
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himself so that the world might exist. The Infinite had to become 
finite, the Unconditioned tq condition himself, Spirit to evolve 
Matter. In the bread and the wine which the communicant eats, 
God actually is, but he is not present to our consciousness, and 
he only becomes so present (here to our consciousness) by an 
act of faith; this is the whole doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
For, as the Upanishad says, we must believe in God before we 
can know him; we must realise him as the “He is” before we 
realise him in his essential. And indeed if the child had not be- 
lieved in what his teacher or his book told him, how could the 
grown man know anything? But if a deep philosophical work 
were written on the Eucharist hinting at great truths but always 
using the symbol of the bread and wine and making its termino- 
logy from the symbol and from the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion based upon the symbol, what would our Hindu Pundit make 
of it? Being a scholar and philosopher, he would find there un- 
doubtedly much that was “fresh, natural, simple, beautiful and 
true” but also a great deal that was “unmeaning, artificial and 
silly” and to his vegetarian imagination “even hideous and re- 
pellent”. As for the symbol itself, its probable effect on the poor 
vegetarian would be to make him vomit. “What hideous non- 
sense,” says the Protestant, “we are to believe that we are eating 
God!” How shall such an one know of Him where He abideth? 

Many of the Upanishads similarly are written round symbols 
and in a phraseology and figures which have or had once a deep 
meaning and a sacred association to the Hindus but must be 
unintelligible and repellent to the European. What possible 
use can be served by presenting to Europe such works as the 
Chhandogya or Aitareya Upanishad in which even the majority 
of Hindus find it difficult or impossible to penetrate every symbol 
to its underlying truth? Only the few Upanishads have been 
selected which contain the kernel of the matter in the least tech- 
nical and most poetical form; the one exception is the Upa- 
nishad of the Questions which will be necessarily strange and 
not quite- penetrable to the European mind. It was, however, 
necessary to include it for the sake of a due presentation of 
Upanishad philosophy in some of its details as well as in its main 
ideas, and its technical element has a more universal appeal than 
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that of the Chhandogya and Aitareya. 

An objection may be urged to the method of translation that 
has been adopted. Professor Max Muller in his translation did 
not make any attempt to render into English the precise shades 
of Aryan philosophical terms like Atman and Prana which do not 
correspond to any philosophical conception familiar to the West; 
he believed that the very unfamiliarity of the terms he used, to 
translate them, would be like a bracing splash of cold water to 
the mind forcing it to rouse itself and think. In this I think 
the Professor was in error; his proposition may be true of 
undaunted philosophical intellects such as Schopenhauer’s or 
of those who are already somewhat familiar with the Sanskrit 
language, but to the ordinary reader the unfamiliar and unex- 
plained terminology forms a high and thick hedge of brambles 
shutting him off from the noble palace and beautiful gardens of 
the Upanishads. Moreover, the result of a scholastic faithfulness 
to the letter has been to make the style of the translation into- 
lerably uncouth and unworthy of these great religious poems. 
I do not say that this translation is worthy of them, for in no 
other human tongue than Sanskrit is such grandeur and beauty 
possible. But there are ways and their degrees. For instance, 
etad vai tat, the refrain of the Katha Upanishad has a deep 
and solemn ring in Sanskrit because etad and tat so used have in 
Sanskrit a profound and grandiose philosophical signification 
which everybody at once feels; but in English “This truly is 
that” can be nothing but a juggling with demonstrative pro- 
nouns; it renders more nearly both rhythm and meaning to 
translate “This is the God of your seeking”, however inadequate 
such a translation may be. 

It may, however, fairly be said that a version managed on 
these lines cannot give a precise and accurate idea of the mean- 
ing. It is misleading to translate Prana sometimes by life, 
sometimes by breath, sometimes by life-breath or breath of life, 
because breath and life, are merely subordinate aspects of the 
Prana. Atman again rendered indifferently by soul, spirit and 
self, must mislead, because what the West calls the soul is really 
the Atman yoked with mind and intelligence, and spirit is a word 
of variable connotation often synonymous with soul; even self 
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cannot be used precisely in that way in English. Again the Hindu 
idea of “immortality” is different from the European; it implies 
not life after death, but freedom from both life and death; for 
what we call life is after all impossible without death. Similarly 
Being does not render pumsa, nor “matter” rayi, nor askesis the 
whole idea of tapas. To a certain extent all this may be admitted, 
but at the same time I do not think that any reader who can think 
and feel will be seriously misled, and at any rate he will catch 
more of the meaning from imperfect English substitutes than 
from Sanskrit terms which will be a blank to his intelligence. 
The mind of man demands, and the demand is legitimate, that 
new ideas shall be presented to him in words which convey to 
him some associations with which he will not feel like a foreigner 
in a strange country where no one knows his language, nor he 
theirs. The new must be presented to him in the terms of the 
old; new wine must be put to some extent in old bottles. What is 
the use of avoiding the word “God” and speaking always of the 
Supreme as “It” simply because the Sanskrit usually, — but 
not, be it observed, invariably, — employs the neuter gender? 
The neuter in Sanskrit applies not only to what is inanimate, not 
only to what is below gender but to what is above gender. In 
English this is not the case. The use of “It” may therefore lead 
to far more serious misconceptions than to use the term “God” 
and the pronoun “He”. When Matthew Arnold said that God 
was a stream of tendency making towards righteousness, men 
naturally scoffed because it seemed to turn God into an inanimate 
force ; yet surely such was not Arnold’s meaning. On the other 
side, if the new ideas are presented with force and power, a reader 
of intelligence will soon come to understand that something 
different is meant by “God” from what ideas he attaches to that 
word. And in the meanwhile we gain this distinct advantage that 
he has not been repelled at the outset by what would naturally 
seem to him bizarre, repulsive or irreverent. 

It is true, however, that this translation will not convey 
a precise, full and categorical knowledge of the truths which 
underlie the Upanishads. To convey such knowledge is not the 
object of this translation, neither was it the object of the Upa- 
nishads themselves. It must always be remembered that these 
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great treatises are simply the gate of the Higher Knowledge; 
there is much that lies behind the gate. Sri Krishna has indeed 
said that the knowledge in the Vedas is sufficient for a holy mind 
that is capable of knowing God, just as the water in a well is 
sufficient for a man’s purpose though there may be whole floods 
of water all around. But this does not apply to ordinary men. 
The ordinary man who wishes to reach God through know- 
ledge, must undergo an elaborate training. He must begin by 
becoming absolutely pure, he must cleanse thoroughly his body, 
his heart and his intellect, he must get himself a new heart and be 
born again; for only the twice-born can understand or teach the 
Vedas. When he has done this he needs yet four things before 
he can succeed, the Sruti or recorded revelation, the Sacred 
Teacher, the practice of Yoga and the Grace of God. The busi- 
ness of the Sruti and especially of the Upanishads is to seize 
the mind and draw it into a magic circle, to accustom it to the 
thoughts and aspirations of God (after the Supreme), to bathe it 
in certain ideas, surround it with a certain spiritual atmosphere; 
for this purpose it plunges and rolls the mind over and over 
in an ocean of marvellous sound through which a certain train 
of associations goes ever rolling. In other words it appeals 
through the intellect, the ear and the imagination to the soul. 
The purpose of the Upanishad cannot therefore be served by a 
translation; a translation at best prepares him for and attracts 
him to the original. But even when he has steeped himself in the 
original, he may have understood what the Upanishad suggested, 
but he has not understood all that it implies, the great mass of 
religious truth that lies behind, of which the Upanishad is but a 
hint or an echo. For this he must go to the Teacher. “Awake ye, 
arise and learn of God, seeking out the Best who have the know- 
ledge.” Hard is it in these days to And the Best, for the Best do 
not come to us, we have to show our sincerity, patience and perse- 
verance by seeking them. And when we have heard the whole of 
the Brahmavidya from the Teacher, we still know of God by 
theory only; we must further learn from a preceptor the prac- 
tical knowledge of God, the vision of Him and attainment of Him 
which is Yoga and the goal of Yoga. And even in that we cannot 
succeed unless we have the Grace of God; for Yoga is beset with 
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temptations not the least of which are the powers it gives us, 
powers which the ignorant call supernatural. “Then must a man 
be very vigilant for Yoga, as it hath a beginning, so hath it an 
ending.” Only the Grace of God can keep us firm and help us 
over the temptations. “The spirit is not to be won” etc... — the 
blessing of triumphant self-mastery that comes from long and 
patient accumulation of soul experience. Truly does the Upa- 
nishad say, “Sharp as a razor’s edge is the path, difi&cult and hard 
to traverse, say the seers.” Fortunately it is not necessary and 
indeed it is not possible for all to measure the whole journey 
in a single life, nor can we or should we abandon our daily duties 
like the Buddha and flee into the mountain or the forest. It is 
enough for us to make a beginning. 
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ISHA UPANISHAD 


f^TT ^ JTar \ 

^ ^SNiftsn Tn «pi: ^ r^5H<T n^n 

1. All this is for habitation^ by the Lord, whatsoever is indi- 
vidual universe of movement in the universal motion. 
By that renounced thou shouldst enjoy; lust not after 
any man’s possession. 

2. Doing verily2 works in this world one should wish to live 
a hundred years. Thus it is in thee and not otherwise than 
this; action cleaves not to a man.^ 

3T^ ?Tm ^ 3 f^?t H H H T fa r; \ 

snn: n^ii 

^ There are three possible senses of vasyam, “to be clothed”, “to be worn as a garment” 
and “to be inhabited”. The first is the ordinarily accepted meaning. Shankara explains it in 
this significance, that we must lose the sense of this unreal objective universe in the sole percep- 
tion of the pure Brahman. So explained the first line becomes a contradiction of the whole 
thought of the Upanishad which teaches the reconciliation, by the perception of essential 
Unity, of the apparently incompatible opposites, God and the World, Renunciation and 
Enjoyment, Action and internal Freedom, the One and the Many, Being and its Becomings, 
the passive divine Impersonality and the active divine Personality, the Knowledge and the 
Ignorance, the Becoming and the Not-Becoming, Life on earth and beyond and the supreme 
Immortality. The image is of the world either as a garment or as a dwelling-place for the 
informing and governing Spirit. The latter significance agrees better with the thought of the 
Upanishad. 

- Kurvanneva. The stress of the word eva gives the force, “doing works indeed, and not 
refraining from them”. 

* Shankara reads the line, “Thus in thee — it is not othenvise than thus — action cleaves 
not to a man.” He interprets karmani in the first line in the sense of Vedic sacrifices which 
arc permitted to the ignorant as a means of escaping from evil actions and their results and 
attaining to heaven, but the second karma in exactly the opposite sense, “evil action”. The 
verse, he tells us, represents a concession to the ignorant; the enlightened soul abandons 
works and the world and goes to the forest. The whole expression and construction in this 
rendering become forced and unnatural. The rendering I give seems to me the simple and 
straightforward sense of the Upanishad. 
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3. Sunless^ are those worlds and enveloped in blind gloom 
whereto all they in their passing hence resort who are 
slayers of their souls. 


cTST^’chs^mRc^fH fcTGsrr *< T dfoc<i ' iivii 

4. One unmoving that is swifter than Mind, That the Gods 
reach not, for It progresses ever in front. That, standing, 
passes beyond others as they run. In That the Master of 
Life^ establishes the Waters.^ 


IIHII 

5. That moves and That moves not; That is far and the same 
is near; That is within all this and That also is outside all 
this. 


’ We have two readings, asiiryah, sunless, and asuryafi. Titanic or undivine. The third 
verse is, in the thought structure of the Upanishad, the starting-point for the final move- 
ment in the last four verses. Its suggestions are there taken up and worked out. The prayer 
to the Sun refers back in thought to the sunless worlds and their blind gloom, which are 
recalled in the ninth and twelfth verses. The sun and his rays are intimately connected in 
other Upanishads also with the worlds of Light and their natural opposite is the dark and 
sunless, not the Titanic worlds. 

® Mdtarisvan seems to mean “he who extends himself in the Mother or the container” 
whether that be the containing mother element. Ether, or the material energy called Earth in 
the Veda and spoken of there as the Mother. It is a Vedic epithet of the God Vayu, who, 
representing the divine principle in the Life-energy, Prana, extends himself in Matter and 

vivi es its forms. Here it signifies the divine Life-power that presides in all forms of cosmic 
activity. 

.. ° ^'=“°‘“ated in the version of the White Yajurveda, can mean only 

waters . If this accentuation is disregarded, we may take it as the singular apas, work, 
action. Shankara, however, renders it by the plural, works. The difficulty only arises because 
e true e ic sense of the word had been forgotten and it came to be taken as referring 
to the fourth of the five elemental states of Matter, the liquid. Such a reference would be 
y irre evant to the context. But the Waters, otherwise called the seven streams or the 
. , ^ Cows, are the Vedic symbol for the seven cosmic principles and their activities, 

anri V- ^ mental, four superior, the divine Truth, the divine Bliss, 

and divme Will and Consciousness, and the divine Being. On this conception also is founded 
. , . > ea o t ^ seven worlds in each of which the seven principles are separately active 

Upanlshad^'^°^ armonies. This is, obviously, the right significance of the word in the 
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^RHTH ^ VT 

6. But he who sees everywhere the Self in all existences and all 
existences in the Self, shrinks not thereafter from aught. 


^TUrfh fV'aiHd: 1 

^ C\ C\ N 

^ livsn 

7 . He in whom it is the Self-Being that has become all existences 
that are Becomings,^ for he. has the perfect knowledge, 
how shall he be deluded, whence shall he have grief who 
sees everywhere oneness? 


btf^M r staUi ' d cftwT: mrrwr: \\ 6 \\ 

r\ €\ s 

8. It is He that has gone abroad — That which is bright, bodi- 
less, without scar of imperfection, without sinews, pure, un- 
pierced by evil. The Seer, the Thinker, ^ the One who 
becomes everywhere, the Self-existent has ordered objects 
perfectly according to their nature from years sempiternal. 


Heft h If ^ fH^TTHT 7RH: 

9. Into a blind darkness they enter who follow after the Igno- 
rance, they as if into a greater darkness who devote them- 
selves to the Knowledge alone. 

^ The words sarvani bhutani literally, “all things that have become”, is opposed to Atman, 
self-existent and immutable being. The phrase means ordinarily “all creatures”, but its 
literal sense is evidently insisted on in the expression bhutani abhut “became the Becomings”. 
The idea is the acquisition in man of the supreme consciousness by which the one Self in him 
extends itself to embrace all creatures and realises the eternal act by which that One manifests 
itself in the multiple forms of the universal motion. 

* There is a clear distinction in Vedic thought between kavi, the seer and manift, the 
thinker. The former indicates the divine supra-intellectual Knowledge which by direct vision 
and illumination sees the reality, the principles and the forms of things in their true relations, 
the latter, the labouring mentality, which works from the divided consciousness through the 
possibilities of things downward to the actual manifestation in form and upward to their 
reality in the sclf-cxistcnt Brahman. 
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5T«nT tfkmr u ?R?rf?af^ea^u?ou 

10. Other, verily it is said, is that which comes by the Know- 
ledge, other that which comes by the Ignorance; this is the 
lore we have received from the wise who rp-vealed That to our 
understanding. 

3Tf^?nTT n??ii 

11. He who knows That as both in one, the Knowledge and the 
Ignorance, by the Ignorance crosses beyond death and by 
the Knowledge enjoys Immortality. 


srref cR: Slfe5TfR J 

C\ o 

Hcfr w cf cRt IT ^ m niRw 

C\ *N 

12. Into a blind darkness they enter who follow after the Non- 
Birth, they as if into a greater darkness who devote them- 
selves to the Birth alone. 


13. 




?T«R 





Other, verily, it is said, is that which comes by the Birth, 
other that which comes by the Non-Birth; this is the lore we 
have received from the wise who revealed That to our 
understanding. 


I 

cfhgf 

C 'O C 'O • 

14. He who knows That as both in one, the Birth and the dis- 

^ Anyadeva — eva here gives to anyad the force, “Quite other than the result described in 
the preceding verse is that to which lead the Knowledge and the Ignorance.” We have the 
explanation of anyad in the verse that follows. The ordinary rendering, “Knowledge has one 
result. Ignorance another”, would be an obvious commonplace announced with an exaggerated 
pompousness, adding nothing to the thought and without any place in the sequence of the 
ideas. 
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solution of Birth, by the dissolution crosses beyond death 
and by the Birth enjoys Inunortality. 


15. The face of Truth is covered with a brilliant golden lid; that 
do thou remove, O Fosterer, ^ for the law of the Truth, 
for sight. 


mr ^ srRnc^r 

hsft iTcT ^ ^ ?T^ qwfiT 

16. O Fosterer, O sole Seer, O Ordainer, O illumining Sun, 
O power of the Father of creatures, marshal thy rays, draw 
together thy light; the Lustre which is thy most blessed form 
of all, that in Thee I behold. The Purusha there and there, 
He am I. 


u?vsu 

17. The Breath of things’^ is an immortal Life, but of this body 

^ In the inner sense of the Veda Surya, the Sun-God, represents the divine Illumination 
of the Kavi which exceeds mind and forms the pure self-luminous Truth of things. His princi- 
pal power is self-revelatory knowledge, termed in the Veda, “Sight”. His realm is described 
as the Truth, the Law, the Vast. He is the Fosterer or Increaser, for he enlarges and opens 
man’s dark and limited being into a luminous and infinite consciousness. He is the sole Seer, 
Seer of Oneness and Knower of the Self, and leads him to the highest Sight. He is Yama, 
Controller or Ordainer for he governs man’s action and manifested being by the direct Law 
of the Truth, satya-dharma, and therefore by the right principle of our nature, yatha-tathyatah, 
a luminous power proceeding from the Father of all existence, he reveals in himself the divine 
Purusha of whom all beings are the manifestations. His rays arc the thoughts that proceed 
luminously from the Truth, the Vast, but become deflected and distorted, broken up and 
disordered in the reflecting and dividing principle. Mind. They form there the golden lid 
which covers the face of the Truth. The Seer prays to Surya to cast them into right order and 
relation and then draw them together into the unity of revealed truth. The result of this 
inner process is the perception of the oneness of all beings in the divine Soul of the Universe. 

’ Vayu, called elsewhere Matarishwan, the Life-Energy in the universe. In the light of 
Surya he reveals himself as an immortal principle of existence of which birth and death and 
life in the body arc only particular and external processes. 
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ashes are the end. OM! O Will,^ remember, that which was 
done remember! O Will, remember, that which was done, 
remember. 




18. 0 god Agni, knowing all things that are manifested, lead us 

by the good path to the felicity; remove from us the devious 
V attraction of sin.^ To thee completest speech of submission 
we would dispose.® 


^ The Vedic term kratu means sometimes the action itself, sometimes the effective power 
behind action represented in mental consciousness by the will. Agni is this power. He is divine 
force which manifests first in matter as heat and light and material energy and then, taking 
different forms in the other principles of man’s consciousness, leads him by a progressive 
manifestation upwards to the Truth''and the Bliss. 

Sin, in the concept}OT)..< 3 fthe Veda, from which this verse is taken bodily, is that which 
excites and hurries the f^^&lties into deviation from the good path. There is a straight road 
or road of naturally inwjfasing light and truth, rjulj panthah, ftasya panthalj, leading over infinite 
levels and towards i^ite vistas, vltapr^tha, by which the law of our nature should nor- 
mally take us towyos our fulfilment. Sin compels it instead to travel with stumblings amid 
uneven and linked tracts and along crooked windings {duritani, vrjindni). 

=> The woid vidhema is used of the ordering of the sacrifice, the disposal of the offerings to 
the God and,! generally, of the sacrifice or worship itself. The Vedic names, internal and 
external obeis pee, is the symbol of submission to the divine Being in ourselves and in the 
worl^d. Here the offering is that of completest submission and the self-surrender of all the 
facilities of the liwer egoistic human nature to the divine Will-force, Agni, so that, free from 
opposition, it may lead the soul of man through the truth towards a felicity full of the 
spin ua ric es, That state of beatitude is the intended self-content in the principle of pure 

11 • Vedic initiates regarded as the source of the divine existence in the 

T divine life in the human being. It is the deformation of this 

p e y egoism \ hich appears as desire and the lust of possession in the lower worlds. 



ANALYSIS 



PREFATORY 


Plan of the Upanishad 


The Upanishads, being vehicles of illumi- 
nation and not of instruction, composed for seekers who had 
already a general familiarity with the ideas of the Vedic and 
Vedantic seers and even some personal experience of the truths 
on which they were founded, dispense in their style with ex- 
pressed transitions of thought and the development of implied 
or subordinate notions. 

Every verse in the Isha Upanishad reposes on a number of 
ideas implicit in the text but nowhere set forth explicitly; the 
reasoning also that supports its conclusions is suggested by the 
words, not expressly conveyed to the intelligence. The reader, 
or rather the hearer, was supposed to proceed from light to light, 
confirming his intuitions and verifying by his experience, not 
submitting the ideas to the judgment of the logical reason. 

To the modern mind this method is invalid and inapplicable ; 
it is necessary to present the ideas of the Upanishad in their 
completeness, underline the suggestions, supply the necessary 
transitions and bring out the suppressed but always implicit 
reasoning. 

The central idea of the Upanishad, which is a reconciliation 
and harmony of fundamental opposites, is worked out sym- 
metrically in four successive movements of thought. 

First Movement 

In the first, a basis is laid down by the idea of the one and 
stable Spirit inhabiting and governing a universe of movement 
and of the forms of movement. (Verse 1, line 1) 

On this conception the rule of a divine life for man is 
founded, — enjoyment of all by renunciation of all through the 
exclusion of desire. (Verse I, line 2) 

There is then declared the justification of works and of the 
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physical life on the basis of an inalienable freedom of the soul, one 
with the Lord, amidst all the activity of the multiple movement. 
{Verse 2) 

Finally, the result of an ignorant interference with the right 
manifestation of the One in the multiplicity is declared to be an 
involution in states of blind obscurity after death. {Verse 3) 

Second Movement 

In the second movement the ideas of the first verse are re- 
sumed and amplified. 

The one stable Lord and the multiple movement are identi- 
fied as one Brahman of whom, however, the unity and stability 
are the higher truth and who contains all as well as inhabits all. 
{Verses 4,5) 

The basis and fulfilment of the rule of life are found in the 
experience of unity by which man identifies himself with the 
cosmic and transcendental Self and is identified in the Self, but 
with an entire freedom from grief and illusion, with all its be- 
comings. {Verses 6,7) 

Third Movement 

In the third movement there is a return to the justification 
of life and works (the subject of Verse 2) and an indication of 
their divine fulfilment. 

The degrees of the Lord’s self-manifestation in the universe 
of motion and in the becomings of the one Being are set forth 
and the inner law of all existences declared to be by His concep- 
tion and determination. {Verse 8) 

Vidya and Avidya, Becoming and Non-becoming are re- 
conciled by their mutual utility to the progressive self-realisation 
which proceeds from the state of mortality to the state of Im- 
mortality. {Verses 9-14) 

Fourth Movement 

The fourth movement returns to the idea of the worlds and 
under the figures of Surya and Agni the relations of the Supreme 
Truth and Immortality {Verses 15,16), the activities of this life 
{Verse 17), and the state after death {Verse 18) are symbolically 
indicated. 



First Movement 


THE INHABITING GODHEAD: 

LIFE AND ACTION 

Verses 1-3* 

THE BASIS OF COSMIC EXISTENCE 

God and the world, Spirit and formative Nature are con- 
fronted and their relations fixed. 

COSMOS 

All world is a movement of the Spirit in itself and is mutable 
and transient in all its formations and appearances; its only 
eternity is an eternity of recurrence, its only stability a semblance 
caused by certain apparent fixities of relation and grouping. 

Every separate object in the universe is, in truth, itself the 
whole universe presenting a certain front or outward appearance 
of its movement. The microcosm is one with the macrocosm. 

Yet in their relation of principle of movement and result of- 
movement they are continent and contained, world in world, 
movement in movement. The individual therefore partakes of 
the nature of the universal, refers back to it for its source of 
activity, is, as we say, subject to its laws and part of cosmic 
Nature. 

SPIRIT 

Spirit is lord of its movement, one, immutable, free, stable 
and eternal. 

The Movement with all its formed objects has been created 
in order to provide a habitation for the Spirit who, being One, 

*1 All this is for habitation by the Lord, whatsoever is individual universe of movement in 
the universal motion. By that renounced thou shouldst enjoy; lust not after any man’s posses- 
sion. 

2 Doing verily \vorks in this world one should wish to live a hundred years. Thus it is in 
thee and not otherwise than this; action cleaves not to a man. 

3 Sunless are those worlds and enveloped in blind gloom whereto all they in their passing 
hence resort who are slayers of their souls. 
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yet dwells multitudinously in the multiplicity of His mansions. 

It is the same Lord who dwells in the sum and the part, in 
the Cosmos as a whole and in each being, force or object in the 
Cosmos. 

Since He is one and indivisible, the Spirit in all is one and 
their multiplicity is a play of His cosmic consciousness. 

Therefore each human being is in his essence one with all 
others, free, eternal, immutable, lord of Nature. 

TRANSITIONAL THOUGHT 
Avidya 

The object of habitation is enjoyment and possession; the 
object of the Spirit in Cosmos is, therefore, the possession and 
enjoyment of the universe. Yet, being thus in his essence one, 
divine and free, man seems to be limited, divided from others, 
subject to Nature and even its creation and sport, enslaved to 
death, ignorance and sorrow. His object in manifestation being 
possession and enjoyment of his world, he is unable to enjoy 
because of his limitation. This contrary result comes about by 
Avidya, the Ignorance of oneness : and the knot of the Ignorance 
•is egoism. . 

Ego 

The cause of ego is that while by Its double power of Vidya 
and Avidya the Spirit dwells at once in the consciousness of 
multiplicity and relativity and in the consciousness of unity and 
identity and is therefore not bound by the Ignorance, yet It can, 
in mind, identify Itself with the object in the movement, ab- 
sorbingly, to the apparent exclusion of the Knowledge which 
remains behind, veiled at the back of the mentality. The move- 
ment of Mind in Nature is thus able to conceive of the object 
as the reality and the Inhabitant as limited and determined by the 
appearances of the object. It conceives of the object, not as 
the universe in one of its frontal appearances, but as itself a sepa- 
rate existence standing out from the Cosmos and different in 
being from all the rest of it. It conceives similarly of the Inhabi- 
tant. This is the illusion of ignorance which falsifies all realities. 
The illusion is called ahamkara, the separative ego-sense which 
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makes each being conceive of itself as an independent personality. 

The result of the separation is the inability to enter into 
harmony and oneness with the universe and a consequent in- 
ability to possess and enjoy it. But the desire to possess and enjoy 
is the master impulse of the Ego which knows itself obscurely to 
be the Lord, although owing to the limitations of its relativity, it 
is unable to realise its true existence. The result is discord with 
others and oneself, mental and physical suffering, the sense of 
weakness and inability, the sense of obscuration, the straining of 
energy in passion and in desire towards self-fulfilment, the recoil 
of energy exhausted or disappointed towards death and dis- 
integration. 

Desire is the badge of subjection with its attendant discord 
and suffering. That which is free, one and lord, does not desire, 
but inalienably contains, possesses and enjoys. 

THE RULE OF THE DIVINE LIFE 

Enjoyment of the universe and all it contains is the object 
of world-existence, but renunciation of all in desire is the condi- 
tion of the free enjoyment of all. 

The renunciation demanded is not a moral constraint of self- 
denial or a physical rejection, but an entire liberation of the spirit 
from any craving after the forms of things. 

The terms of this liberation are freedom from egoism and, 
consequently, freedom from personal desire. Practically, this 
renunciation implies that one should not regard anything in the 
universe as a necessary object of possession, nor as possessed by 
another and not by oneself, nor as an object of greed in the heart 
or the senses. 

This attitude is founded on the perception of unity. For it 
has already been said that all souls are one possessing Self, the 
Lord; and although the Lord inhabits each object as if sepa- 
rately, yet all objects exist in that Self and not outside it. 

Therefore by transcending Ego and realising the one Self, 
we possess the whole universe in the one cosmic consciousness 
and do not need to possess physically. 

Having by oneness with the Lord the possibility of an infi- 
nite free delight in all things, we do not need to desire. 
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Being one with all beings, we possess, in their enjoyment, 
in ours and in the cosmic Being’s, delight of universal self-expres- 
sion. It is only by this Ananda at once transcendent and uni- 
versal that man can be free in his soul and yet live in the world 
with the full active Life of the Lord in His universe of move- 
ment. 

THE JUSTIFICATION OF WORKS 

This freedom does not depend upon inaction, nor is this 
possession limited to the enjoyment of the inactive Soul that only 
witnesses without taking part in the movement. 

On the contrary, the doing of works in this material world 
and a full acceptance of the term of physical life are part of its 
completeness. 

For the active Brahman fulfils Itself in the world by works 
and man also is in the body for self-fulfilment by action. He 
cannot do otherwise, for even his inertia acts and produces 
effects in the cosmic movement. Being in this body or any kind 
of body, it is idle to think of refraining from action or escaping 
the physical life. The idea that this in itself can be a means of 
liberation, is part of the Ignorance which supposes the soul to 
be a separate entity in the Brahman. 

Action is shunned because it is thought to be inconsistent 
with freedom. The man when he acts, is supposed to be neces- 
sarily entangled in the desire behind the action, in subjection 
to the formal energy that drives the action and in the results of 
the action. These things are true in appearance, not in reality. 

Desire is only a mode of the emotional mind which by 
ignorance seeks its delight in the object of desire and not in the 
Brahman who expresses Himself in the object. By destroying 
that ignorance one can do action without entanglement in 
desire. 

The Energy that drives is itself subject to the Lord, who 
expresses Himself in it with perfect freedom. By getting behind 
Nature to the Lord of Nature, merging the individual in the Cos- 
mic Will, one can act with the divine freedom. Our actions are 
given up to the Lord and our personal responsibility ceases in 
His liberty. 
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The chain of Karma only binds the movement of Nature 
and not the soul which, by knowing itself, ceases even to appear 
to be bound by the result of its works. 

Therefore the way of freedom is not inaction, but to cease 
from identifying oneself with the movement and recover instead 
our true identity in the Self of things who is their Lord. 

THE OTHER WORLDS 

By departing from the physical life one does not disappear 
out of the Movement, but only passes into some other general 
state of consciousness than the material universe. 

These states are either obscure or illuminated, some dark or 
sunless. 

By persisting in gross forms of ignorance, by coercing 
perversely the soul in its self-fulfilment or by a wrong dissolution 
of its becoming in the Movement, one enters into states of blind 
darkness, not into the worlds of light and of liberated and bliss- 
ful being. 



Second Movement 


1. BRAHMAN: 

ONENESS OF GOD AND THE WORLD 
Verses 4-5* 


BRAHMAN — THE UNITY 

The Lord and the world, even when they seem to be distinct, 
are not really different from each other; they are one Brahman. 

“ONE UNMOVING” 

God is the one stable and eternal Reality. He is One because 
there is nothing else, since all existence and non-existence are He. 
He is stable or unmoving, because motion implies change in 
Space and change in Time, and He, being beyond Time and 
Space, is immutable. He possesses eternally in Himself all that is, 
has been or ever can be, and He therefore does not increase or 
diminish. He is beyond causality and relativity and therefore 
there is no change of relations in His being. 

“SWIFTER THAN MIND” 

The world is a cyclic movement (samsdra) of the Divine 
Consciousness in Space and Time. Its law and, in a sense, its 
object is progression; it exists by movement and would be dis- 
solved by cessation of movement. But the basis of this movement 
is not material; it is the energy of active consciousness which, 
by its motion and multiplication in different principles (different 
in appearance, the same in essence), creates oppositions of unity 
and multiplicity, divisions of Time and Space, relations and 
groupings of circumstance and Causality. All these things are 
real in consciousness, but only symbolic of the Being, somewhat 
as the imaginations of a creative Mind are true representations 

*4 One unmoving that is swifter than Mind; That the Gods reach not, for It progresses 
ever in front. That, standing, passes beyond others as they run. In That the Master of Life 
establishes the Waters. 

5 That moves and That moves not; That is far and the same is near; That is within all 
this and That also is outside all this. 
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of itself, yet not quite real in comparison with itself, or real with 
a different kind of reality. 

But mental consciousness is not the Power that creates the 
universe. That is something infinitely more puissant, swift and 
unfettered than the mind. It is the pure omnipotent self-aware- 
ness of the Absolute unbound by any law of the relativity. The 
laws of the relativity, upheld by the gods, are Its temporary 
creations. Their apparent eternity is only the duration, im- 
measurable to us, of the world which they govern. They are laws 
regularising motion and change, not laws binding the Lord of 
the movement. The gods, therefore, are described as continually 
running in their course. But the Lord is free and unaffected by 
His own movement. 

“THAT MOVES, THAT MOVES NOT” 

The motion of the world works under the government of a 
perpetual stability. Change represents the constant shifting of 
apparent relations in an eternal Immutability. 

It is these truths that are expressed in the formulae of the 
one Unmoving that is swifter than Mind, That which moves and 
moves not, the one Stable which outstrips in the speed of its 
effective consciousness the others who run. 

TRANSITIONAL THOUGHT 
The Many^ 

If the One is pre-eminently real, “the others”, the Many are 
not unreal. The world is not a figment of the Mind. 

Unity is the eternal truth of things, diversity a play of the 
unity. The sense of unity has therefore been termed Knowledge, 
Vidya, the sense of diversity Ignorance, Avidya. But diversity 
is not false except when it is divorced from the sense of its true 
and eternal unity. 

‘ The series of ideas under this heading seem to me to be the indispensable metaphysical 
basis of the Upanishad. The Isha Upanishad does not teach a pure and exclusive Monism; 
it declares the One without denying the Many and its method is to sec the One in the Many. 
It asserts the simultaneous validity of Vidya and Avidya and upholds as the object of action 
and knowledge an immortality consistent with Life and Birth in this world. It regards every 
object as itself, the universe and every soul as itself, the divine Purusha. The ensemble of these 
ideas is consistent only with a synthetic or comprehensive as opposed to an illusionist or ex- 
clusive Monism. 
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Brahman is one, not numerically, but in essence. Numerical 
oneness would either exclude multiplicity or would be a plura- 
listic and divisible oneness with the Many as its parts. That is 
not the unity of Brahman, which can neither be diminished nor 
increased, nor divided. 

The Many in the universe are sometimes called parts of the 
universal Brahman as the waves are parts of the sea. But, in 
truth, these waves are each of them that sea, their diversities 
being those of frontal or superficial appearances caused by the 
sea’s motion. As each object in the universe is really the whole 
universe in a different frontal appearance, so each individual 
soul is all Brahman regarding Itself and world from a centre of 
cosmic consciousness. 

For That is identical, not single. It is identical always and 
everywhere in Time and Space, as well as identical beyond Time 
and Space. Numerical oneness and multiplicity are equally valid 
terms of its essential unity. 

These two terms, as we see them, are like all others, repre- 
sentations in Chit, in the free and all-creative self-awareness of 
the Absolute regarding itself variously, infinitely, innumerably 
and formulating what it regards. Chit is a power not only of 
knowledge, but of expressive will, not only of receptive vision, but 
of formative representation; the two are indeed one power. 
For Chit is an action of Being, not of the Void. What it sees, 
that becomes. It sees itself beyond Space and Time; that be- 
comes in the conditions of Space and Time. 

Creation is not a making of something out of nothing or 
of one thing out of another, but a self-projection of Brahman 
into the conditions of Space and Time. Creation is not a making, 
but a becoming in terms and forms of conscious existence. 

In the becoming each individual is Brahman variously 
represented and entering into various relations with Itself in the 
play of the divine consciousness; in being, each individual is all 
Brahman. 

Brahman as the Absolute or the Universal has the power of 
standing back from Itself in the relativity. It conceives, by a sub- 
ordinate movement of consciousness, the individual as other than 
the universal, the relative as different from the Absolute. With- 
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out this separative movement, the individual would always tend 
to lose itself in the universal, the relative to disappear into the 
Absolute. Thus, It supports a corresponding reaction in the indi- 
vidual who regards himself as “other” than the transcendent 
and universal Brahman and “other” than the rest of the Many. 
He puts identity behind him and enforces the play of Being 
in the separate Ego. 

The individual may regard himself as eternally different from 
the One, or as eternally one with It, yet different, or he may go 
back entirely in his consciousness to the pure Identity.^ But he 
can never regard himself as independent of some kind of Unity, 
for such a view would correspond to no conceivable truth in the 
universe or beyond it. 

These three attitudes correspond to three truths of the 
Brahman which are simultaneously valid and none of them 
entirely true without the others as its complements. Their co- 
existence, difficult of conception to the logical intellect, can be 
experienced by identity in consciousness with Brahman. 

Even in asserting Oneness, we must remember that Brahman 
is beyond our mental distinctions and is a fact not of Thought 
that discriminates, but of Being which is absolute, infinite and 
escapes discrimination. Our consciousness is representative and 
symbolic; it cannot conceive the thing-in-itself, the Absolute, 
except by negation, in a sort of void, by emptying it of all that it 
seems in the universe to contain. But the Absolute is not a void 
or negation. It is all that is here in Time and beyond Time. 

Even oneness is a representation and exists in relation to 
multiplicity. Vidya and Avidya are equally eternal powers of the 
supreme Chit. Neither Vidya nor Avidya by itself is the absolute 
knowledge. (Verses 9-11) 

Still, of all relations oneness is the secret base, not multi- 
plicity. Oneness constitutes and upholds the multiplicity, multi- 
plicity does not constitute and uphold the oneness. 

Therefore we have to conceive of oneness as our self and the 
essential nature of Being, multiplicity as a representation of Self 
and a becoming. We have to conceive of the Brahman as One 

* The positions, in inverse order, of the three principal philosophical schools of Vedanta, 
Monism, Qualified Monism and Dualism. 
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Self of all and then return upon the Many as becomings of the 
One Being (bhutdni...atmanam). But both the Self and the be- 
comings are Brahman; we cannot regard the one as Brahman 
and the others as unreal and not Brahman. Both are real, the 
one with a constituent and comprehensive, the others with a deri- 
vative or dependent reality. 

THE RUNNING OF THE GODS 

Brahman representing Itself in the universe as the Stable, 
by Its immutable existence (Sat), is Purusha, God, Spirit; repre- 
senting Itself as the Motional, by Its power of active Conscious- 
ness (Chit), is Nature, Force or World-Principle (Prakriti, Shakti, 
Maya).^ The play of these two principles is the Life of the 
universe. 

The Gods are Brahman representing Itself in cosmic Per- 
sonalities expressive of the one Godhead who, in their impersonal 
action, appear as the various play of the principles of Nature. 

The “others” are sarvani bhutdni of a later verse, all be- 
comings, Brahman representing itself in the separative conscious- 
ness of the Many. 

Everything in the universe, even the Gods, seems to itself to 
be moving in the general movement towards a goal outside itself 
or other than its immediate idea of itself. Brahman is the goal; 
for it is both the beginning and the end, the cause and the result 
of all movement. 

But the idea of a final goal in the movement of Nature itself 
is illusory. For Brahman is Absolute and Infinite. The Gods, 
labouring to reach him, find, at every goal that they realise. 
Brahman still moving forward in front to a farther realisation. 
Nothing in the appearances of the universe can be entirely That 
to the relative consciousness; all is only a symbolic representa- 

^ Prakriti, executive Nature as opposed to Purusha, which is the Soul governing, taking 
cognisance of and enjoying the works of Prakriti. Shakti, the self-existent, self-cognitive, 
self-effective Power of the Lord (Ishwara, Deva or Purusha), which expresses itself in the 
workings of Prakriti. Maya, signifying originally in the Veda comprehensive and creative 
knowledge. Wisdom that is from of old; afterwards taken in its second and derivative sense, 
cunning, magic. Illusion. In this second significance it can really be appropriate only to .the 
workings of the lower Nature, apara prakpti, which has put behind it the Divine Wisdom 
and is absorbed in the experiences of the separative Ego. It is in the more ancient sense that the 
word Maya is used in the Upanishads, where, indeed, it occurs but rarely. 
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tion of the Unknowable. 

All things are already realised in Brahman. The running 
of the Others in the course of Nature is only a worb'ng out 
(Prakriti), by Causality, in Time and Space, of something that 
Brahman already possesses. 

Even in Its universal being Brahman exceeds the Movement. 
Exceeding Time, It contains in Itself past, present and future si- 
multaneously and has not to. run to the end of conceivable Time. 
Exceeding Space, It contains all formations in Itself coincidently 
and has not to run to the end of conceivable Space. Exceeding 
Causality, It contains freely in Itself all eventualities as well as all 
potentialities without being bound by the apparent chain of cau- 
sality by which they are linked in the universe. Everything is 
already realised by It as the Lord before it can be accomplished 
by the separated Personalities in the movement. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF LIFE 
Matarishwan and the Waters 

What then is Its intention in the movement? 

The movement is a rhythm, a harmony which That, as the 
Universal Life, works out by figures of Itself in the terms of con- 
scious Being. It is a formula symbolically expressive of the 
Unknowable, — so arranged that every level of consciousness 
really represents something beyond itself, depth of depth, con- 
tinent of continent. It is a play^ of the divine Consciousness 
existing for its own satisfaction and adding nothing to That, 
which is already complete. It is a fact of conscious being, justi- 
fied by its own existence, with no purpose ulterior to itself. The 
idea of purpose, of a goal is born of the progressive self-unfolding 
by the world of its own true nature to the individual Souls in- 
habiting its forms; for the Being is gradually self-revealed within 
its own becomings, real Unity emerges out of the Multiplicity 
and changes entirely the values of the latter to our consciousness. 

This self-unfolding is governed by conditions determined by 
the complexity of consciousness in its cosmic action. 

For consciousness is not simple or homogeneous, it is sep- 

* This is the Vaishnava image of the Lila applied usually to the play of the Personal Deity 
in the world, but equally apfilicablc to the active impersonal Brahman. 
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tuple. That is to say, it constitutes itself into seven forms or 
grades of conscious activity descending from pure Being to phy- 
sical being. Their interplay creates the worlds, determines all 
activities, constitutes all becomings. 

Brahman is always the continent of this play or this working. 
Brahman self-extended in Space and Time is the universe. 

In this extension Brahman represents Itself as formative 
Nature, the universal Mother of things, who appears to us, first, 
as Matter, called prthivi, the Earth-Principle. 

Brahman in Matter or physical being represents Itself as 
the universal Life-Power, Matarishwan, which moves there as a 
dynamic energy, prdtfa, and presides effectively over all arrange- 
ment and formation. 

Universal Life establishes, involved in Matter, the septuple 
consciousness; and the action of prana, the dynamic energy, 
on the Matrix of things evolves out of it its different forms and 
serves as a basis for all their evolutions. 

TRANSITIONAL THOUGHT 
The Waters 

There are, then, seven constituents of Chit active in the 
universe. 

We are habitually aware of three elements in our being, . 
Mind, Life and Body. These constitute for us a divided and 
mutable existence which is in a condition of unstable harmony 
and works by a strife of positive and negative forces between the 
two poles of Birth and Death. For all life is a constant birth or 
becoming {sambhava, sambhuti of Verses 12-14). All birth entails 
a constant death or dissolution of that which becomes, in order 
that it may change into a new becoming. Therefore this state of 
existence is called mrtyu. Death, and described as a stage which 
has to be passed through and transcended. {Verses 11-14) 

For this is not the whole of our being and, therefore, not 
our pure being. We have, behind, a superconscious existence 
which has also three constituents, sat, cit-tapas and ananda. 

Sat is essence of our being, pure infinite and undivided, as 
opposed to this divisible being which founds itself on the constant 
changeableness of physical substance. Sat is the divine counter- 
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part of physical substance. 

Chit-Tapas is pure energy of Consciousness, free in its rest or 
its action, sovereign in its will, as opposed to the hampered dyna- 
mic energies of Prana which, feeding upon physical substances, 
are dependent on and limited by their sustenance.^ Tapas is the 
divine counterpart of this lower nervous or vital energy. 

Ananda is Beatitude, the bliss of pure conscious existence 
and energy, as opposed to the life of the sensations and emotions 
which are at the mercy of the outward touches of Life and Matter 
and their positive and negative reactions, joy and grief, pleasure 
and pain. Ananda is the divine counterpart of the lower emo- 
tional and sensational being. 

This higher existence, proper to the divine Sachchidananda, 
is unified, self-existent, not confused by the figures of Birth and 
Death. It is called, therefore, amrtam. Immortality, and offered 
to us as the goal to be aimed at and the felicity to be enjoyed 
when we have transcended the state of death. (Verses 11, 14, 
17, 18) 

The higher divine is linked to the lower mortal existence 
by the causal Idea^ or supramental Knowledge-Will, vijhdna. 
It is the causal Idea which, by supporting and secretly guiding 
the confused activities of the Mind, Life and Body, ensures and 
compels the right arrangement of the universe. It is called in 
the Veda the Truth because it represents by direct vision the 
truth of tilings both inclusive and independent of their appear- 
ances; the Right or Law, because, containing in itself the effec- 
tive power of Chit, it works out all things according to their 
nature with a perfect knowledge and prevision ; the Vast, because 
it is of the nature of an infinite cosmic Intelligence comprehen- 
sive of all particular activities. 

Vijnana, as the Truth, leads the divided consciousness back 
to the One. It also sees the truth of things in the multiplicity. 

1 Therefore physical substance is called in the Upanishads annam. Food. In its origin, 
however, the %vord meant simply being or substance. 

- Not the abstract mental idea, but the supramental Real-Idea, the Consciousness, 
Force and Delight of the Being precipitated into a comprehensive and discriminative aware- 
ness of all the truths and powers of its own existence, carrying in its self-knowledge the will 
of self-manifestation, the power of all its potentialities and the power of all its forms. It is 
power that acts and effectuates, as well as knowledge master of its own action. 
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Vijnana is the divine counterpart of the lower divided intelli- 
gence. 

These seven powers of Chit are spoken of by the Vedic Rishis 
as the Waters, they are imaged as currents flowing into or rising 
out of the general sea of Consciousness in the human being.^ 

They are all co-existent in the universe eternally and insepa- 
rably, but capable of being involved and remanifested in each 
other. They are actually involved in physical Nature and must 
necessarily evolve out of it. They can be withdrawn into pure 
infinite Being and can again be manifested out of it. 

The infolding and unfolding of the One in the Many and 
the Many in the One is therefore the law of the eternally recurrent 
cosmic Cycles. 

THE VISION OF THE BRAHMAN 

The Upanishad teaches us how to perceive Brahman in 
the universe and in our self-existence. 

We have to perceive Brahman comprehensively as both the 
Stable and the Moving. We must see It in eternal and immutable 
Spirit and in all the changing manifestations of universe and rela- 
tivity. 

We have to perceive all things in Space and Time, the far 
and the near, the immemorial Past, the immediate Present, 
the infinite Future with all their contents and happenings as 
the One Brahman. 

We have to perceive Brahman as that which exceeds, con- 
tains and supports all individual things as well as all universe, 
transcendentally of Time and Space and Causality. We have to 
perceive It also as that which lives in and possesses the universe 
and all it contains. 

This is the transcendental, universal and individual Brah- 
man, Lord, Continent and Indwelling Spirit, which is the object 
of all knowledge. Its realisation is the condition of perfection 
and the way of Immortality. 


^ Hrdya samudra. Ocean of the Heart. Rv. IV.58.5. 
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2. SELF-REALISATION 
Verses 6-7* 


SELF-REALISATION 

Brahman is, subjectively, Atman, the Self or immutable exis- 
tence of all that is in the universe. Everything that changes in 
us, mind, life, body, character, temperament, action, is not our 
real and unchanging self, but becomings of the Self in the move- 
ment, jagati. 

In Nature, therefore, all things that exist, animate or inani- 
mate, are becomings of the one Self of all. All these different 
creatures are one indivisible existence. This is the truth each 
being has to realise. 

When this unity has been realised by the individual in every 
part of his being, he becomes perfect, pure, liberated from ego 
and the dualities, possessed of the entire divine felicity. 

ATMAN 

Atman, our true self, is Brahman; it is pure indivisible 
Being, self-luminous, self-concentrated in consciousness, self- 
concentrated in force, self-delighted. Its existence is light and 
bliss. It is timeless, spaceless and free. 

THE THREEFOLD PURUSHAi 

Atman represents itself to the consciousness of the creature 
in three states, dependent on the relations between purusa and 
prakrti, the Soul and Nature. These three states are aksara, 
unmoving or immutable; ksara, moving or mutable; and 
para or iittama, Supreme or Highest. 

♦6 But he who sees cvcry\vherc the Self in all existences and all existences in the Self, 
shrinks not thereafter from aught. 

7 He in whom it is the Self-Being that has become all existences that are Becomings, for 
he has the perfect knowledge, how shall he be deluded, whence shall he have grief who sees 
cvcrj-^vhcrc oneness? 

• Gita XV. 16, 17. Sec also XIII passim. 
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Kshara Purusha is the Self reflecting the changes and move- 
ments of Nature, participating in them, immersed in the con- 
sciousness of the movement and seeming in it to be born and 
die, increase and diminish, progress and change. Atman, as the 
Kshara, enjoys change and division and duality; controls secretly 
its own changes but seems to be controlled by them; enjoys the 
oppositions of pleasure and pain, good and bad, but appears 
to be their victim; possesses and upholds the action of Nature, 
by which it seems to be created. For, always and inahenably, 
the Self is Ishwara, the Lord. 

Akshara Purusha is the Self, standing back from the changes 
and movements of Nature, calm, pure, impartial, indifferent, 
watching them and not participating, above them as on a sum- 
mit, not immersed in these Waters. This calm Self is the sky 
that never moves and changes looking down upon the waters 
that are never at rest. The Akshara is the hidden freedom of the 
Kshara. 

Para Purusha or Purushottama is the Self containing and 
enjoying both the stillness and the movement, but conditioned 
and limited by neither of them. It is the Lord, Brahman, the All, 
the Indefinable and Unknowable. 

It is this supreme Self that has to be realised in both the 
unmoving and the mutable. 

PURUSHA IN PRAKRITP 

Atman, the Self, represents itself differently in the sevenfold 
movement of Nature according to the dominant principle of 
the consciousness in the individual being. 

In the physical consciousness Atman becomes the material 
being, amamaya purusa. 

In the vital or nervous consciousness Atman becomes the 
vital or dynamic being, prdnamaya purusa. 

In the mental consciousness Atman becomes the mental 
being, manomaya purusa. 

In the supra^intellectual consciousness, dominated by the 
Truth or causal Idea (called in Yeda satyam rtam brhat, the 
True, the Right, the Vast), Atman becomes the ideal being or 

' Taittiriya Upanishad II. 1-6. 
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great Soul, vijndnamaya purusa or mahat dtman} 

In the consciousness proper to the universal Beatitude, 
Atman becomes the all-blissful being or all-enjoying and all- 
productive Soul, dnandamaya purusa. 

In the consciousness proper to the infinite divine self- 
awareness which is also the infinite all-effective Will (cit-tapas), 
Atman is the all-conscious Soul that is source and lord of the 
universe, caitanya purusa. 

In the consciousness proper to the state of pure divine 
existence, Atman is sat purusa, the pure divine Self. 

Man, being one in his true Self with the Lord who inhabits 
all forms, can live in any of these states of the Self in the world 
and partake of its experiences. He can be anything he wills from 
the material to the all-blissful being. Through the Anandamaya 
he can enter into the Chaitanya and Sat Purusha. 

SACHCHIDANANDA 

Sachchidananda is the manifestation of the higher Purusha; 
its nature of infinite being, consciousness, power and bliss is the 
higher Nature, para prakrti. Mind, life and body are the lower 
nature, apard prakrti. 

The state of Sachchidananda is the higher half of universal 
existence, pardrdha, the nature of which is Immortality, amrtam. 
The state of mortal existence in Matter is the lower half, apa- 
rdrdha, the nature of which is death, mrtyu. 

Mind and life in the body are in the state of Death because 
by Ignorance they fail to realise Sachchidananda. Realising per- 
fectly Sachchidananda, they can convert themselves. Mind 
into the nature of the Truth, vijndna. Life into the nature of cai- 
tanya, Body into the nature of sat, that is, into the pure essence. 

When this cannot be done perfectly in the body, the soul 
realises its true state in other forms of existence or worlds, the 
“sunlit” worlds and states of felicity, and returns upon material 
existence to complete its evolution in the body. 

A progressively perfect realisation in the body is the aim of 
human evolution. 

^ The mahat atman or Vast Self is frequently referred to in the Upanishads. It is also 
called bhuma, the Large. 
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It is also possible for the soul to withdraw for an indefinable 
period into the pure state of Sachchidananda. 

The reaUsation of the Self as Sachchidananda is the aim of 
human existence. 

THE CONDITION OF SELF-REALISATIONi 

Sachchidananda is always the pure state of Atman; it may 
either remain self-contained as if apart from the universe or 
overlook, embrace and possess it as the Lord. 

In fact, it does both simultaneously. (Verse 8) 

The Lord pervades the universe as the Virat Purusha, the 
Cosmic Soul (paribhuh of the eighth verse, the One who becomes 
everywhere) ; He enters into each object in the movement, to 
the Knowledge as Brahman supporting individual consciousness 
and individual form, to the Ignorance as an individualised and 
limited being. He manifests as the Jivatman or individual self 
in the living creature. 

From the standpoint of our lower state in the kingdom of 
death and limitation Atman is Sachchidananda, supra-mental, 
but reflected in the mind. If the mind is pure, bright and still, 
there is the right reflection; if it is unpurified, troubled and 
obscured, the reflection is distorted and subjected to the crooked 
action of the Ignorance. 

According to the state of the reflecting mind we may have 
either purity of self-knowledge or an obscuration and distortion 
of knowledge in the dualities of truth and error; a pure activity 
of unegoistic Will or an obscuration and deflection of Will in the 
dualities of right and wrong action, sin and virtue; a pure state 
and unmixed play of beatitude or an obscuration and perversion 
of it in the dualities of right and wrong enjoyment, pleasure and 
pain, joy and grief. 

It is the mental ego-sense that creates this distortion by divi- 
sion and limitation of the Self. The limitation is brought about 
through theKshara Purusha identifying itself with the changeable 

^ I have collected under this and the preceding headings the principal ideas of the Upa- 
nishads with regard to the Self, although not expressly mentioned or alluded to in our text, 
because they are indispensable to an understanding of the complete philosophy of these Scrip- 
tures and to the relations of the thought which is developed in the Isha. 
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formations of Nature in the separate body, the individual life and 
the egoistic mind, to the exclusion of the sense of unity with all 
existence and with all existences. 

This exclusion is a fixed habit of the understanding due to 
our past evolution in the movement, not an inefifugable law of 
human consciousness. Its diminution and final disappearance 
are the condition of self-realisation. 

The beginning of wisdom, perfection and beatitude is the' 
vision of the One. 

THE STAGES OF SELF-REALISATION 
The Vision of the All 

The first movement of self-realisation is the sense of unity 
with other existences in the universe. Its early or crude form is 
the attempt to understand or sympathise with others, the ten- 
dency of a widening love or compassion or fellow-feeling for 
others, the impulsion of work for the sake of others. 

The oneness so realised is a pluralistic unity, the drawing 
together of similar units resulting in a collectivity or solidarity 
rather than in real oneness. The Many remain to the conscious- 
ness as the real existences ; the One is only their result. 

Real knowledge begins with the perception of essential one- 
ness, — one Matter, one Life, one Mind, one Soul playing in 
many forms. 

When this Soul of things is seen to be Sachchidananda, then 
knowledge is perfected. For we see Matter to be only a play of 
Life, Life a play of Mind energising itself in substance. Mind a 
play of Truth or causal Idea representing truth of being variously 
in all possible mental forms. Truth a play of Sachchidananda, 
Sachchidananda the self-mam*festation of a supreme Unknow- 
able, Para-Brahman or Para-Purusha. 

We perceive the soul in all bodies to be this one Self or 
Sachchidananda multiplying itself in individual consciousness. 
We see also all minds, lives, bodies to be active formations of the 
same existence in the extended being of the Self. 

This is the vision of all existences in the Self and of the Self 
in all existences which is the foundation of perfect internal liberty 
and perfect joy and peace. 
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For by this vision, in proportion as it increases in intensity 
and completeness, there disappears from the individual mentality 
all jugupsd, that is to say, all repulsion, shrinking, dislike, fear, 
hatred and other perversions of feeling which arise from division 
and personal opposition to other beings or to the objectivities 
that surround us. Perfect equality^ of soul is established. 

The Vision of the Self in Its Becomings 

Vision is not sufficient; one must become what inwardly 
one sees. The whole inner life must be changed so as to represent 
perfectly in all parts of the being what is understood by the intel- 
lect and seen by the inner perception. 

In the individual soul extending itself to the All by the vision 
of unity (ekatvam anupasyatah, seeing ever5where oneness) 
arranging its thoughts, emotions and sensations according 
to the perfect knowledge of the right relation of things which 
comes by the realisation of the Truth (yijdnatah, having the per- 
fect knowledge), there must be repeated the divine act of con- 
sciousness by which the one Being, eternally self-existent, mani- 
fests in itself the multiplicity of the world (sarvd^i bhutdni dtmaiva 
abhiit, the Self-Being became all Becomings). 

That is to say, the human or egoistic view is that of a world 
of innumerable separate creatures each self-existent and different 
from the others, each trying to get its utmost possible profit out 
of the others and the world, but the divine view, the way in which 
God sees the world, is Himself, as the sole Being, living in innu- 
merable existences that are Himself, supporting all, helping all 
impartially, working out to a divine fulfilment and under terms 
fixed from the beginning, from years sempiternal, a great pro- 
gressive harmony of Becoming whose last term is Sachchid- 
ananda or Immortality. This is the viewpoint of the Self as 
Lord inhabiting the whole movement. The individual soul has 
to change the human or egoistic for the divine, supreme and 
universal view and Uve in that realisation. 

* The state described in the Gita as samatva. Jugupsd is the feeling of repulsion caused 
by the sense of a want of harmony between one’s own limited self-formation and the contacts 
of the external with a consequent recoil of grief, fear, hatred, discomfort, suffering. It is the 
opposite of attraction which is the source of desire and attachment. Repulsion and attraction 
removed, we have samatva. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to have the knowledge of the 
transcendent Self, the sole unity, in the equation soliam, I am 
He, and in that knowledge to extend one’s conscious existence so 
as to embrace the whole Multiplicity. 

This is the double or synthetic ideal of the Isha Upanishad; 
to embrace simultaneously Vidya and Avidya, the One and the 
Many; to exist in the world, but change the terms of the Death 
into the terms of the Immortality; to have the freedom and peace 
of the Non-Birth simultaneously with the activity of the Birth. 
{Verses 9-14). 

All parts of the lower being must consent to this realisation; 
to perceive with the intellect is not enough. The heart must con- 
sent in a universal love and delight, the sense-mind in a sensation 
of God and self ever 5 rwhere, the life in the comprehension of all 
aims and energies in the world as part of its own being. 

The Active Beatitude 

This realisation is the perfect and complete Beatitude, em- 
bracing action, but delivered from sorrow and self-delusion. 

There is no possibility of self-delusion {mohd); for the 
soul, having attained to the perception of the Unknowable behind 
all existence, is no longer attached to the Becoming and no 
longer attributes an absolute value to any particularity in the uni- 
verse, as if that were an object in itself and desirable in itself. All 
is enjoyable and has a value as the manifestation of the Self and 
for the sake of the Self which is manifested in it, but none for its 
own.^ Desire and illusion are removed; illusion is replaced by 
knowledge, desire by the active beatitude of universal possession. 

There is no possibility of sorrow; for all is seen as Sachchid- 
ananda and therefore in the terms of the infinite conscious exis- 
tence, the infinite will, the infinite felicity. Even pain and grief 
are seen to be perverse terms of Ananda, and that Ananda which 
they veil here and for which they prepare the lower existence 
(for all suffering in the evolution is a preparation of strength and 
bliss) is already seized, known and enjoyed by the soul thus libe- 
rated and perfected. For it possesses the eternal Reality of which 
they are the appearances. 

* Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 
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Thus it is possible, by the realisation of the unity of God and 
the world {is and jagat) in the complete knowledge of the Brah- 
man, to renounce desire and illusion through the ascent to the 
pure Self and the Non-Becoming and yet to enjoy by means 
of all things in the manifestation God in the universe through 
a free and illuminated self-identification with Sachchidananda in 
all existences. 

CONCLUSION 

We have, therefore, in the second movement the explanation 
of the first verse of the Upanishad. The first line, asserting that 
all souls are the one Lord inhabiting every object in the universe 
and that every object is universe in universe, movement in the 
general movement, has been explained in the terms of complete 
oneness by the Brahman, transcendental and universal even in 
the individual. One in the Many, Many in the One, Stable and 
Motional, exceeding and reconciling all opposites. The second 
line, fixing as the rule of divine life universal renunciation of de- 
sire as the condition of universal enjoyment in the spirit, has been 
explained by the state of self-realisation, the reahsation of the 
free and transcendent Self as one’s own true being, of that Self 
as Sachchidananda and of the universe seen as the Becoming of 
Sachchidananda and possessed in the terms of the right Know- 
ledge and no longer in the terms of the Ignorance which is the 
cause of all attraction and repulsion, self-delusion and sorrow. 



Third Movemen' 


I. THE LORD 
Verse 8* 


“HE” 

In its third movement the Upanishad takes up the justifica- 
tion of works already stated in general terms in its second verse 
and founds it more precisely upon the conception of Brahman or 
the Self as the Lord, — is, isvara, para purusa, sah (He) — 
who is the cause of personality and governs by His law of works 
the rhythm of the Movement and the process of the worlds that 
He conceives and realises throughout eternal Time in His own 
self-existence. 

It is an error to conceive that the Upanishads teach the true 
existence only of an impersonal and actionless Brahman, an im- 
personal God without power or qualities. They declare rather 
an Unknowable that manifests itself to us in a double aspect of 
Personality and Impersonality. When they wish to speak of this 
Unknowable in the most comprehensive and general way, they 
use the neuter and call it tat. That; but this neuter does not 
exclude the aspect of universal and transcendent Personality 
acting and governing the world (cf. Kena Upanishad III). Still, 
when they intend to make prominent the latter idea they more 
often prefer to use the masculine saJj, He, or else they employ 
the term Deva, God or the Divine, or Purusha, the conscious 
Soul, of whom Prakrit! or Maya is the executive Puissance, the 
Shakti. 

The Isha Upanishad, having declared the Brahman as the 
sole reality manifesting itself in many aspects and forms, having 
presented this Brahman subjectively as the Self, the one Being of 
whom all existences are Becomings, and as that which we have 


*8 It is He that has gone abroad — That which is bright, bodiless, without scar of imper- 
fection, without sinews, pure, unpicrccd by evil. The Seer, the Thinker, the One who becomes 
everywhere, the Self-existent has ordered objects perfectly according to their nature from years 
sempiternal. 
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to realise in ourselves and in all things and beyond all things, now 
proceeds to assert the same Brahman more objectively as the 
Lord, the Purusha who both contains and inhabits the universe. 

It is He that went abroad. This Brahman, this Self is identi- 
cal with the Lord, the Ish, with whose name the Upanishad 
opens, the Inhabitant of all forms : and, as we shall find, identical 
with the universal Purusha of the 16th verse, — “The Purusha 
there and there, He am 1.” It is He who has become all things and 
beings, — a conscious Being, the sole Existent and Self-existent, 
who is Master and Enjoyer of all He becomes. And the Upa- 
nishad proceeds to formulate the nature and manner, the general 
law of that becoming of God which we call the world. For on 
this conception depends the Vedic idea of the two poles of death 
and immortality, the reason for the existence of Avidya, the 
Ignorance, and the justification of works in the world. 

TRANSITIONAL THOUGHT 
The Divine Personality 

The Vedantic idea of God, “He”, Deva or Ishwara, must not 
be confused with the ordinary notions attached to the conception 
of a Personal God. Personality is generally conceived as identical 
with individuality and the vulgar idea of a Personal God is a mag- 
nified individual like man in His nature but yet different, greater, 
more vast and all-overpowering. Vedanta admits the human 
manifestation of Brahman in man and to man, but does not 
admit that this is the real nature of the Ishwara. 

God is Sachchidananda. He manifests Himself as infinite 
existence of which the essentiality is consciousness, of which 
again the essentiality is bliss, is self-delight. Delight cognising 
variety of itself, seeking its own variety, as it were, becomes the 
universe. But these are abstract terms; abstract ideas in them- 
selves cannot produce concrete realities. They are impersonal 
states ; impersonal states cannot in themselves produce personal 
activities. 

This becomes still clearer if we consider the manifestation 
of Sachchidananda. In that manifestation Delight translates it- 
self into Love; Consciousness translates itself into double terms, 
conceptive Knowledge, executive Force; Existence translates 
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itself into Being, that is to say, into Person and Substance. But 
Love is incomplete without a Lover and an object of Love, 
Knowledge without a Klnower and an object of Knowledge, 
Force without a Worker and a Work, Substance without a 
Person cognising and constituting it. 

This is because the original terms also are not really imper- 
sonal abstractions. In delight of Brahman there is an Enjoyer of 
delight, in consciousness of Brahman a Conscient, in existence 
of Brahman an Existent ; but the object of Brahman’s delight and 
consciousness and the term and stuff of Its existence are Itself. 
In the divine Being Knowledge, the Knower and the Known 
and, therefore, necessarily also Delight, the Enjoyer and the 
Enjoyed are one. 

This Self-Awareness and Self-Delight of Brahman has two 
modes of its Force of consciousness, its Prakriti or Maya, — 
intensive in self-absorption, diffusive in self-extension. The 
intensive mode is proper to the pure and silent Brahman; the 
diffusive to the active Brahman. It is the diffusion of the Self- 
existent in the term and stuff of His own existence that we call 
the world, the becoming or the perpetual movement {bhuvanam, 
jagat). It is Brahman that becomes; what He becomes is also 
the Brahman. The object of Love is the self of the Lover; the 
work is the self-figuration of the Worker; Universe is body and 
action of the Lord. 

When, therefore, we consider the abstract and impersonal 
aspect of the infinite existence, we say, “That”; when we consi- 
der the Existent self-aware and self-blissful, we say, “He”. 
Neither conception is entirely complete. Brahman itself is the 
Unknowable beyond all conceptions of Personality and Imper- 
sonality. We may call it “That” to show that we exile from our 
affirmation all term and definition. We may equally call it “He”, 
provided we speak with the same intention of rigorous exclusion. 
Tat and sa]i are always the same. One that escapes definition. 

In the universe there is a constant relation of Oneness and 
Multiplicity. This expresses itself as the universal Personality 
and the many Persons, and both between the One and the Many 
and among the Many themselves there is the possibility of an 
infinite variety of relations. These relations are determined by 
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the play of the divine existence, the Lord, entering into His mani- 
fested habitations. They exist at first as conscious relations 
between individual souls; they are then taken up by them and 
used as a means of entering into conscious relation with the One. 
It is this entering into various relations with the One which is the 
object and function of Religion. All religions are justified by this 
essential necessity; all express one Truth in various ways and 
move by various paths to one goal. 

The Divine Personality reveals Himself in various forms 
and names to the individual soul. These forms and names are in 
a sense created in the human consciousness ; in another they are 
eternal symbols revealed by the Divine who thus concretises 
Himself in mind-form to the multiple consciousness and aids it in 
its return to its own Unity 

HE THAT WENT ABROAD 

It is He that has extended Himself in the relative conscious- 
ness whose totality of finite and changeable circumstances de- 
pendent on an equal, immutable and eternal Infinity is what we 
call the Universe. Sa paryagdt. In this extension we have, there- 
fore, two aspects, one of pure infinite relationless immutability, 
another of a totality of objects in Time and Space working out 
their relations through causality. Both are different and mutually 
complementary expressions of the same unknowable “He”. 

To express the infinite Immutability the Upanishad uses a 
series of neuter adjectives, “Bright, bodiless, without scar, with- 
out sinews, pure, unpierced by evil.” To express the same Abso- 
lute as cause, continent and governing Inhabitant of the totality 
of objects and of each object in the totality {jagatyam jagai) it 
uses four masculine epithets, “The Seer, the Thinker, the One 
who becomes everywhere, the Self-existent” or “the Self- 
Becoming”. 

The Immutable is the still and secret foundation of the play 
and the movement, extended equally, impartially in all things, 
samam brahma,^ lending its support to all without choice or 

^ It would be an error to suppose that these conceptions are in their essence later deve- 
lopments of philosophical Hinduism. The conception of the many forms and names of the 
One is as old as the Rig-veda. 

' “The equal Brahman”. — Gita. 
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active participation. Secure and free in His eternal immutability 
the Lord projects Himself into the play and the movement, 
becoming there in His self-existence all that the Seer in Him 
visualises and the Thinker in Him conceives. Kavir manisl pari- 
bhulj. svayambliulj. 

THE PURE IMMUTABLE 

The pure immutability of the Lord is “bright”. It is lumi- 
nosity of pure concentrated Self-awareness, not broken by re- 
fractions, not breaking out into colour and form. It is the pure 
self-knowledge of the Purusha, the conscious Soul, with his 
Power, his executive Force contained and inactive. 

It is “bodiless”, — without form, indivisible and without 
appearance of division. It is one equal Purusha in all things, not 
divided by the divisions of Space and Time, — a pure self- 
conscious Absolute. 

It is without scar, that is, without defect, break or imper- 
fection. It is untouched and unaffected by the mutabilities. It 
supports their clash of relations, their play of more and less, of 
increase and diminution, of irruption and interpenetration. For 
Itself is without action, acalafj sanatanab,^ “motionless, sempi- 
ternal.” 

It is without sinews. The reason for Its being without scar is 
that It does not put out Power, does not dispense Force in mul- 
tiple channels, does not lose it here, increase it there, replenish 
its loss or seek by love or by violence its complementary or its 
food. It is without nerves of force; It does not pour itself out 
in the energies of the Pranic dynamism, of Life, of Matari- 
shwan. 

It is pure, unpierced by evil. What we call sin or evil, is 
merely excess and defect, wrong placement, inharmonious action 
and reaction. By its equality, by its inaction even while it sup- 
ports all action, the conscious Soul retains its eternal freedom 
and eternal purity. For it is unmodified; It watches as the 
Sakshi, the witness, the modifications effected by Prakriti, but 
does not partake of them, does not get clogged with them, 
receives not their impression. Na Vipyate, 


> Gita II. 24. 
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THE SOUL INALIENABLY FREE 

What is the relation of the active Brahman and of the human 
soul to this pure Inactive? They too are That. Action does not 
change the nature of the Self, but only the nature of the diverse 
forms. The Self is always pure, blissful, perfect, whether inactive 
or participating in action. 

The Self is all things and exceeds them. It exceeds always 
that in which the mind is engrossed, that which it takes in a parti- 
cular time and space as a figure of itself. The boundless whole is 
always perfect. The totality of things is a complete harmony with- 
out wound or flaw. The viewpoint of the part taken for a whole, 
in other words the Ignorance, is the broken reflection which cre- 
ates the consciousness of limitation, incompleteness and discord. 
We shall see that this Ignorance has a use in the play of the Brah- 
man; but in itself it appears at first to be only a parent of evil. 

Ignorance is a veil that separates the mind, body and life 
from their source and reality, Sachchidananda. Thus obscured 
the mind feels itself pierced by the evil that Ignorance creates. 
But the Active Brahman is always Sachchidananda using for its 
self-becoming the forms of mind, body and life. All their expe- 
riences are therefore seen by It in the terms of Sachchidananda. 
It is not pierced by the evil. For It also is the One and sees every- 
where Oneness. It is not mastered by the Ignorance that It uses 
as a minor term of its conception. 

The human soul is one with the Lord; it also is in its com- 
pleteness Sachchidananda using Ignorance as the minor term of 
its being. But it has projected its conceptions into this minor 
term and established there in limited mind its centre of vision, its 
viewpoint. It assumes to itself the incompleteness and the re- 
sultant sense of want, discord, desire, suffering. The Real Man 
behind is not affected by all this confusion; but the apparent or 
exterior Man is affected. To recover its freedom it must recover 
its completeness ; it must identify itself with the divine Inhabitant 
within, its true and complete self. It can then, like the Lord, 
conduct the action of Prakriti without undergoing the false im- 
pression of identification with the results of its action. It is this 
idea on which the Upanishad bases the assertion, “Action 
cleaveth not to a man.” 
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To this end it must recover the silent Brahman within. The 
Lord possesses always His double term and conducts the action 
of the universe, extended in it, but not attached to or limited by 
His works. The human soul, entangled in mind, is obscured in 
vision by the rushing stream of Prakriti’s works and fancies 
itself to be a part of that stream and swept in its currents and in its 
eddies. It has to go back in its self-existence to the silent Puru- 
sha even while participating in its self-becoming in the move- 
ment of Prakriti. It becomes then, not only like the silent Puru- 
sha, the witness and upholder, but also the Lord and the free 
enjoyer of Prakriti and her works. An absolute calm and passi- 
vity, purity and equality within, a sovereign and inexhaustible 
activity without is the nature of Brahman as we see it manifested 
in the universe. 

There is therefore no farther objection to works. On the 
contrary, works are justified by the participation or self-identi- 
fication of the soul with the Lord in His double aspect of passi- 
vity and activity. Tranquillity for the Soul, activity for the 
energy, is the balance of the divine rhythm in man. 

THE LAW OF THINGS 

The totality of objects (arthdn) is the becoming of the Lord 
in the extension of His own being. Its principle is double. There 
is consciousness; there is Being. Consciousness dwells in energy 
{tapas) upon its self-being to produce Idea of itself (yijmna) 
and form and action inevitably corresponding to the Idea. This 
is the original Indian conception of creation, self-production or 
projection into form prasava). Being uses its self-aware- 
ness to evolve infinite forms of itself governed by the expansion 
of the innate Idea in the form. This is the original Indian concep- 
tion of evolution, prominent in certain philosophies such as the 
Sankhya {parinama, vikdra, vivarta). It is the same phenomenon 
diversely stated. 

In the idea of some thinkers the world is a purely sub- 
jective evolution (vivarta), not real as objective facts; in the idea 
of others it is an objective fact, a real modification (parindma), 
but one which makes no difference to the essence of Being. Both 
notions claim to derive from the Upanishads as their authority, 
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and their opposition comes in fact by the separation of what 
in the ancient Vedanta was viewed as one, — as we see in this 
passage. 

Brahman is His own subject and His own object, whether in 
His pure self-existence or in His varied self-becoming. He is the 
object of His own self-awareness; He is the Knower of His own 
self-being. The two aspects are inseparable, even though they 
seem to disappear into each other and emerge again from each 
other. All appearance of pure subjectivity holds itself as an ob- 
ject implicit in its very subjectivity; all appearance of pure objec- 
tivity holds itself as subject implicit in its very objectivity. 

All objective existence is the Self-existent, the Self-becoming, 
svayambhu, becoming by the force of the Idea within it. The Idea 
is, self-contained, the Fact that it becomes. For svayambhu sees 
or comprehends Himself in the essence of the Fact as kavi, thinks 
Himself out in the evolution of its possibilities as manisi, becomes 
form of Himself in the movement in Space and Time as paribhu. 
These three are one operation appearing as successive in the 
relative, temporal and spatial Consciousness. 

It follows that every object holds in itself the law of its own 
being eternally, Mhatibhyab samabhyab, from years sempiternal, 
in perpetual Time. All relations in the totality of objects are 
thus determined by their Inhabitant, the Self-existent, the Self- 
becoming, and stand contained in the nature of things by the 
omnipresence of the One, the Lord, by His self-vision which is 
their inherent subjective Truth, by His self-becoming which, 
against a background of boundless possibilities, is the Law of 
their inevitable evolution in the objective Fact. 

Therefore all things are arranged by Him perfectly, yatha- 
tothyatab, as they should be in their nature. There is an impe- 
rative harmony in the All, which governs the apparent discords 
of individualisation. That discord would be real and operate 
in eternal chaos, if there were only a mass of individual forms 
and forces, if each form and force did not contain in itself and 
were not in its reality the self-existent All, the Lord. 

THE PROCESS OF THINGS 

The Lord appears to us in the relative notion of the process 
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of things first as Kavi, the Wise, the Seer. The Kavi sees the 
Truth in itself, the truth in its becoming, in its essence, possibi- 
lities, actuality. He contains all that in the Idea, the Vijnana, 
called the Truth and Law, satyam rtam. He contains it com- 
prehensively, not piecemeal; the Truth and Law of things is the 
brhat, the Large. Viewed by itself, the realm of Vijnana would 
seem a realm of predetermination, of concentration, of compel- 
ling seed-state. But it is a determination not in previous Time, 
but in perpetual Time; a Fate compelled by the Soul, not com- 
pelling it, compelling rather the action and result, present in the 
expansion of the movement as well as in the concentration of the , 
Idea. Therefore the truth of the Soul is freedom and mastery, 
not subjection and bondage. Purusha commands Prakriti, Pra- 
kriti does not compel Purusha. Na karma lipyate nare. 

The Manishi takes his stand in the possibilities. He has 
behind him the freedom of the Infinite and brings it in as a back- 
ground for the determination of the finite. Therefore every action 
in the world seems to emerge from a balancing and clashing of 
various possibilities. None of these, however, are effective in the 
determination except by their secret consonance with the Law 
of that which has to become. The Kavi is in the Manishi and up- 
holds him in his working. But viewed by itself the realm of the 
Manishi would seem to be a state of plasticity, of free-will, of the 
interaction of forces, but of a free-will in thought which is met by 
a fate in things. 

For the action of the Manishi is meant to eventuate in the 
becoming of the Paribhu. The Paribhu, called also Virat, extends 
Himself in the realm of eventualities. He fulfils what is contained 
in the Truth, what works out in the possibilities reflected by the 
mind, what appears to us as the fact objectively realised. The 
realm of Virat would seem, if taken separately, to be that of a 
Law and Predetermination which compels all things that evolve 
in that realm, — the iron chain of Karma, the rule of mechanical 
necessity, the despotism of an inexplicable Law. 

But the becoming of Virat is always the becoming of the self- 
existent Lord, — paribhuli svayamb/iiilj. Therefore to realise the 
truth of that becoming we have to go back and re-embrace all 
that stands behind; — we have to return to the full truth of the 
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free and infinite Sachchidananda. 

This is the truth of things as seen from above and from the 
Unity. It is the divine standpoint; but we have to take account 
of the human standpoint which starts from below, proceeds from 
the Ignorance, and perceives these principles successively, not 
comprehensively, as separate states of consciousness. Humanity 
is that which returns in experience to Sachchidananda, and it 
must begin from below, in Avidya, with the mind embodied in 
matter, the Thinker imprisoned and emerging from the objective 
Fact. This imprisoned Thinker is Man, the “Manu”. 

He has to start from death and division and arrive at unity 
and immortality. He has to realise the universal in the indivi- 
dual and the Absolute in the relative. He is Brahman growing 
self-conscious in the objective multiplicity. He is the ego in the 
cosmos vindicating himself as the All and the Transcendent. 



Third Movement 


2. KNOWLEDGE AND IGNORANCE 
Verses 9-11* 


VIDYA AND AVIDYA 

All manifestation proceeds by the two terms, Vidya and 
Avidya, the consciousness of Unity and the consciousness of 
Multiplicity. They are the two aspects of the Maya, the forma- 
tive self- conception of the Eternal. 

Unity is the eternal and fundamental fact, without which 
all multiplicity would be unreal and an impossible illusion. The 
consciousness of Unity is therefore called Vidya, the Knowledge. 

Multiplicity is the play or varied self-expansion of the One, 
shifting in its terms, divisible in its view of itself, by force of 
which the One occupies many centres of consciousness, inhabits 
many formations of energy in the universal Movement. Multi- 
plicity is implicit or explicit in unity. Without it the Unity 
would be either a void of non-existence or a powerless, sterile 
limitation to the state of indiscriminate self-absorption or of 
blank repose. 

But the consciousness of multiplicity separated from the true 
knowledge in the many of their own essential oneness, — the 
viewpoint of the separate ego identifying itself with the divided 
form and the limited action, — is a state of error and delusion. 
In man this is the form taken by the consciousness of multipli- 
city. Therefore it is given the name of Avidya, the Ignorance. 

Brahman, the Lord, is one and all-blissful, but free from 
limitation by His unity; all-powerful. He is able to conceive Him- 
self from multiple centres in multiple forms from which and upon 

*9 Into a blind darkness they enter who follow after the Ignorance, they as if into a 
greater darkness who devote themselves to the Knowledge alone. 

10 Other, verily, it is said, is that which comes by the Knowledge, other that which 
comes by the Ignorance; this is the lore we have received from the wise who revealed That 
to our understanding. 

1 1 He who knows That as both in one, the Knowledge and the Ignorance, by the Igno- 
rance crosses beyond death and by the Knowledge enjoys Immortality. 
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which, flow multiple currents of energy, seen by us as actions or 
play of forces. When He is thus multiple, He is not bound by His 
multiplicity, but amid all variations dwells eternally in His own 
oneness. He is Lord of Vidya and Avidya. They are the two 
sides of His self-conception (Maya), the twin powers of His 
Energy (Chit-Shakti). 

Brahman, exceeding as well as dwelling in the play of His 
Maya, is is, lord of it and free. Man, dwelling in the play, is 
mis, not lord, not free, subject to Avidya. But this subjection 
is itself a play of the Ignorance, unreal in essential fact {para- 
mdrtha), real only in practical relation (yyavahdra), in the working 
out of the actions of the divine Energy, the Chit-Shakti. To get 
back to the essential fact of his freedom he must recover the 
sense of Oneness, the consciousness of Brahman, of the Lord, 
realise his oneness in Brahman and with the Lord. Recovering 
his freedom, realising his oneness with all existences as becomings 
of the One Being who. is always himself {so' ham asmi. He am I), 
he is able to carry out divine actions in the world, no longer sub- 
ject to the Ignorance, because free in the Knowledge. 

The perfection of man, therefore, is the full manifestation 
of the Divine in the individual through the supreme accord be- 
tween Vidya and Avidya. Multiplicity must become conscious 
of its oneness. Oneness embrace its multiplicity. 

THE EXTREME PATHS 

The purpose of the Lord in the world cannot be fulfilled by 
following Vidya alone or Avidya alone. 

Those who are devoted entirely to the principle of multi- 
plicity and division and take their orientation away from oneness 
enter into a blind darkness of Ignorance. For this tendency is 
one of increasing contraction and limitation, disaggregation of 
the gains of knowledge and greater and greater subjection to 
the mechanical necessities of Prakriti and finally to her separative 
and self-destructive forces. To turn away from the progression 
towards Oneness is to turn away from existence and from light. 

Those who are devoted entirely to the principle of indiscri- 
minate Unity and seek to put away from them the integrality of 
the Brahman, also put away from them knowledge and complete- 
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ness and enter as if into a greater darkness. They enter into some 
special state and accept it for the whole, mistaking exclusion in 
consciousness for transcendence in consciousness. They ignore 
by choice of knowledge, as the others are ignorant by compul- 
sion of error. Knowing all to transcend all is the right path of 
Vidya. 

Although a higher state than the other, this supreme Night 
is termed a greater darkness, because the lower is one of chaos 
from which reconstitution is always possible, the higher is a con- 
ception of Void or Asat, an attachment to non-existence of Self 
from which it is more difficult to return to fulfilment of Self. 

THE GAINS IN EITHER PATH 

Pursued with a less entire attachment the paths of Vidya 
and Avidya have each their legitimate gains for the human soul, 
but neither of these are the full and perfect thing undertaken by 
the individual in the manifestation. 

By Vidya one may attain to the state of the silent Brahman or 
the Akshara Purusha regarding the universe without actively 
participating in it or to His self-absorbed state of Chit in Sat 
from which the universe proceeds and towards which it returns. 
Both these states are conditions of serenity, plenitude, freedom 
from the confusions and sufferings of the world. 

But the highest goal of man is neither fulfilment in the move- 
ment as a separate individual nor in the Silence separated from 
the movement, but in the Uttama Purusha, the Lord, He who went 
abroad and upholds in Himself both the Kshara and the Akshara 
as modes of His being. The self of man, the Jivatman, is here in 
order to realise in the individual and for the universe that one 
highest Self of all. The ego created by Avidya is a necessary 
mechanism for affirming individuality in the universal as a 
starting-point for this supreme achievement. 

By Avidya one may attain to a sort of fullness of power, joy, 
world-knowledge, largeness of being, which is that of the Titans 
or of the Gods, of Indra, of Prajapati. This is gained in the path 
of self-enlargement by an ample acceptance of the multiplicity in 
all its possibilities and a constant enrichment of the individual 
by all the materials that the universe can pour into him. But this 
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also is not the goal of man; for though it brings transcendence 
of the ordinary human limits, it does not bring the divine tran- 
scendence of the universe in the Lord of the universe. One 
transcends confusion of Ignorance, but not limitation of Know- 
ledge, — transcends death of the body, but not limitation of 
being, — transcends subjection to sorrow, but not subjection to 
joy, — transcends the lower Prakriti, but not the higher. To gain 
the real freedom and the perfect Immortality one would have to 
descend again to all that had been rejected and make the right 
use of death, sorrow and ignorance. 

The real knowledge is that which perceives Brahman in His 
integrality and does not follow eagerly after one consciousness 
rather than another, is no more attached to Vidya than to 
Avidya. This was the knowledge of the ancient sages who were 
dhira, steadfast in the gaze of their thought, not drawn away 
from the completeness of knowledge by one light or by another 
and whose perception of Brahman was consequently entire and 
comprehensive and their teaching founded on that perception 
equally entire and comprehensive {vicacaksire). It is the know- 
ledge handed down from these Ancients that is being set forth 
in the Upanishad. 

THE COMPLETE PATH 

Brahman embraces in His manifestation both Vidya and 
Avidya and if they are both present in the manifestation, it is 
because they are both necessary to its existence and its accom- 
plishment. Avidya subsists because Vidya supports and em- 
braces it; Vidya depends upon Avidya for the preparation and 
the advance of the soul towards the great Unity. Neither could 
exist without the other; for if either were abolished, they would 
both pass away into something which would be neither the one 
nor the other, something inconceivable and ineffable beyond 
all manifestation. 

In the worst Ignorance there is some point of the knowledge 
which constitutes that form of Ignorance and some support of 
Unity which prevents it in its most extreme division, limitation, 
obscurity from ceasing to exist by dissolving into nothingness. 
The destiny of the Ignorance is not that it should be dissolved out 
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of existence, but that its elements should be enlightened, united, 
that which they strive to express delivered, fulfilled and in the ful- 
filment transmuted and transfigured. 

In the uttermost unity of which knowledge is capable the 
contents of the Multiplicity are inherent and implicit and can 
any moment be released into activity. The office of Vidya is 
not to destroy Avidya as a thing that ought never to have been 
manifested but to draw it continually towards itself, supporting 
it the while and helping it to deliver itself progressively from 
that character of Ignorance, of the oblivion of its essential 
Oneness, which gives it its name. 

Avidya fulfilled by turning more and more to Vidya enables 
the individual and the universal to become what the Lord is in 
Himself, conscious of His manifestation, conscious of His non- 
manifestation, free in birth, free in non-birth. 

Man represents the point at which the multiplicity in the 
universe becomes consciously capable of this turning and fulfil- 
ment. His own natural fulfilment comes by following the 
complete path of Avidya surrendering itself to Vidya, the 
Multiplicity to the Unity, the Ego to the One in all and beyond 
all, and of Vidya accepting Avidya into itself, the Unity 
fulfilling the Multiplicity, the One manifesting Himself unveiled 
in the individual and in the universe. 

MORTALITY AND IMMORTALITY 
Mortality 

By Avidya fulfilled man passes beyond death, by Vidya 
accepting Avidya into itself he enjoys immortality. 

By death is meant the state of mortality which is a subjec- 
tion to the process of constant birth and dying as a limited ego 
bound to the dualities of joy and sorrow, good and evil, truth and 
error, love and hatred, pleasure and suffering. 

This state comes by limitation and self-division from the 
One who is all and in all and beyond all and by attachment of the 
idea of self to a single formation in Time and Space of body, life 
and mind, by which the Self excludes from its view all that it verily 
is with the exception of a mass of experiences flowing out from 
and in upon a particular centre and limited by the capacities of a 
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particular mental, vital and bodily frame. This mass of expe- 
riences it organises around the ego-centre in the mind and linking 
them together in Time by a double action of memory, passive in 
state, active in work, says continually, “This is I.” 

The result is that the soul attributes to itself a certain portion 
only of the play of Prakriti or Chit-Shakti and consequently a 
certain limited capacity of force of consciousness which has to 
bear all the impact of what the soul does not regard as itself but 
as a rush of alien forces; against them it defends its separate 
formation of individuality from dissolution into Nature or mas- 
tery by Nature. It seeks to assert in the individual form and by 
its means its innate character of Ish or Lord and so to possess 
and enjoy its world. 

But by the very definition of the ego its capacity is limited. 
It accepts as itself a form made of the movement of Nature which 
cannot endure in the general flux of things. It has to form it by 
the process of the movement and this is birth, it dissolves it by 
the process of the movement and this is death. 

It can master by the understanding only so much of its expe- 
riences as assimilate with its own viewpoint and in a way which 
must always be imperfect and subject to error because it is not the 
view of all or the viewpoint of the All. Its knowledge is partly 
error and all the rest it ignores. 

It can only accept and harmonise itself with a certain number 
of its experiences, precisely because these are the only ones it can 
understand sufficiently to assimilate. This is its joy; the rest is 
sorrow or indifference. 

It is only capable of harmonising with the force in its body, 
nerves and mind a certain number of impacts of alien forces. In 
these it takes pleasure. The rest it receives with insensibility or 
pain. 

Death therefore is the constant denial by the All of the ego’s 
false self-limitation in the individual frame of mind, life and body. 

Error is the constant denial by the All of the ego’s false suffi- 
ciency in a limited knowledge. 

Suffering of mind and body is the constant denial by the All 
of the ego’s attempt to confine the universal Ananda to a false 
and self-regarding formation of limited and exclusive enjoyments. 
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It is only by accepting the oneness of the All that the indi- 
vidual can escape from this constant and necessary denial and 
attain beyond. Then All-being, All-force, All-consciousness, 
All-truth, All-delight take possession of the individual soul. It 
changes mortality for immortality. 

Mortality and Avidya 

But the way of attaining to immortality is not by the self- 
dissolution of the individual formation into the flux of Prakriti, 
neither is it by prematurely dissolving it into the All-soul which 
Prakriti expresses. Man moves towards something which fulfils 
the universe by transcending it. He has to prepare his individual 
soul for the transcendence and for the fulfilment. 

If Avidya is the cause of mortality, it is also the path out of 
mortality. The limitation has been created precisely in order that 
the individual may affirm himself against the flux of Prakriti in 
order eventually to transcend, possess and transform it. 

The first necessity is therefore for man continually to enlarge 
himself in being, knowledge, joy, power in the limits of the ego 
so that he may arrive at the conception of something which 
progressively manifests itself in him in these terms and becomes 
more and more powerful to deal with the oppositions of Prakriti 
and to change, individually, more and more the terms of igno- 
rance, suffering and weakness into the terms of knowledge, joy 
and power and even death into a means of wider life. 

This self-enlargement has then to awaken to the perception 
of something exceeding itself, exceeding the personal manifesta- 
tion. Man has so to enlarge his conception of self as to see all 
in himself and himself in all (Verse 6). He has to see that this “I” 
which contains all and is contained in all, is the One, is universal 
and not his personal ego. To That he has to subject his ego. 
That he has to reproduce in his nature and become. That is what 
he has to possess and enjoy with an equal soul in all its forms 
and movements. 

He has to see that this universal One is something entirely 
transcendent, the sole Being, and that the universe and all its 
forms, actions, egos are only becomings of that Being (Verse 7). 
World is a becoming which seeks always to express in motion of 
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Time and Space, by progression in mind, life and body what is 
beyond all becoming, beyond Time and Space, beyond mind, life 
and body. 

Thus.Avidya becomes one with Vidya. By Avidya man 
passes beyond that death, suffering, ignorance, weakness which 
were the first terms he had to deal with, the first assertions of the 
One in the birth affirming Himself amid the limitations and divi- 
sions of the Multiplicity. By Vidya he enjoys even in the birth 
the Immortality. 

Immortality 

Immortality does not mean survival of the self or the ego 
after dissolution of the body. The Self always survives the dis- 
solution of the body, because it always pre-existed before the 
birth of the body. The self is unborn and undying. The survival 
of the ego is only the first condition by which the individual soul 
is able to continue and link together its experiences in Avidya 
so as to pursue with an increasing self-possession and mastery 
that process of self-enlargement which culminates in Vidya. 

By immortality is meant the consciousness which is beyond 
birth and death, beyond the chain of cause and effect, beyond 
all bondage and limitation, free,, blissful, self-existent in con- 
scious-being, the consciousness of the Lord, of the supreme 
Purusha, of Sachchidananda. 

Immortality and Birth 

On this realisation man can base his free activity in the 
universe. 

But having so far attained, what further utility has the soul 
for birth or for works ? None for itself, ever5^hing for God and 
the universe. 

Immortality beyond the universe is not the object of mani- 
festation in the universe, for that the Self always possessed. Man 
exists in order that through him the Self may enjoy Immortality 
in the birth as well as in the non-becoming. 

Nor is individual salvation the end; for that would only 
be the sublime of the ego, not its self-realisation through the 
Lord in all. 
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Having realised his own impiortality, the individual has yet 
to fulfil God’s work in the universe. He has to help the life, the 
mind and the body in all beings to express progressively Immor- 
tality and not mortality. 

This he may do by the becoming in the material body which 
we ordinarily call birth, or from some status in another world 
or even, it is possible, from beyond world. But birth in the body 
is the most close, divine and effective form of help which the 
liberated can give to those who are themselves still bound to the 
progression of birth in the lowest world of the Ignorance. 
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3. BIRTH AND NON-BIRTH 
Verses 12-14* 

THE BIRTH AND THE NON-BIRTH 

The Self outside Nature does not become; it is immutable 
as well as eternal. The Self in Nature becomes, it changes its 
states and forms. This entrjf into various states and forms in the 
succession of Time is Birth in Nature. 

Because of these two positions of the Self, in Nature and out 
of Nature, moving in the movement and seated above the move- 
ment, active in the development and eating the fruits of the tree 
of Life or inactive and simply regarding, there are two possible 
states of conscious existence directly opposed to each other of 
which the human soul is capable, the state of Birth, the state 
of Non-Birth. 

Man starts from the troubled state of Birth, he arrives at 
that tranquil poise of conscious existence liberated from the 
movement which is the Non-Birth. The knot of the Birth is the 
ego-sense; the dissolution of the ego-sense brings us to the 
Non-Birth. Therefore the Non-Birth is also called the Dissolu- 
tion (vindsa). 

Birth and Non-Birth are not essentially physical conditions, 
but soul-states. A man may break the knot of the ego-sense and 
yet remain in the physical body; but if he concentrates himself 
solely in the state of dissolution of ego, then he is not born again 
in the body. He is liberated from birth as soon as the present 
impulse of Nature which continues the action of the mind and 
body has been exhausted. On the other hand if he attaches him- 

*12 Into a blind darkness they enter who follow after the Non-Birth, they as if into a 
greater darkness who devote themselves to the Birth alone. 

. 1 , that which comes by 

e Non-Birth; this is the lore we have received from the wise who revealed That to our 
understanding. 

14 He who knows That as both in one, the Birth and the dissolution of Birth, by the 
dissolution crosses beyond death and by the Birth enjoys Immortality. 
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self to the Birth, the ego-prindple in him seeks continually to 
clothe itself in fresh mental and physical forms. 

THE EVIL OF THE EXTREMES 

Neither attachment to Non-Birth nor attachment to Birth 
is the perfect way. For all attachment is an act of ignorance and 
a violence committed upon the Truth. Its end also is ignorance, 
a state of blind darkness. 

Exclusive attachment to Non-Birth leads to a dissolution 
into indiscriminate Nature or into the Nihil, into the Void, and 
both of these are states of blind darkness. For the Nihil is an 
attempt not to transcend the state of existence in birth, but to 
annul it, not to pass from a limited into an illimitable existence, 
but from existence into its opposite. The opposite of existence 
can only be the Night of negative consciousness, a stete of igno- 
rance and not of release. 

On the other hand, attachment to Birth in the body means 
a constant self-limitation and an interminable round of egoistic 
births in the lower forms of egoism without issue or release. 
This is, from a certain point of view, a worse darkness than the 
other; for it is ignorant even of the impulse of release. It is not 
an error in the grasping after truth, but a perpetual contentment 
with the state of blindness. It cannot lead even eventually to any 
greater good, because it does not dream of any higher condition. 

THE GOOD OF THE EXTREMES 

On the other hand each of these tendencies, pursued with 
a certain relativeness to the other, has its own fruit and its own 
good. Non-Birth pursued as the goal of Birth and a higher, fuller 
and truer existence may lead to withdrawal into the silent 
Brahman or into the pure liberty of the Non-Being. Birth, pur- 
sued as a means of progress and self-enlargement, leads to a 
greater and fuller life which may, in its turn, become a vestibule 
to the final achievement. 

THE PERFECT WAY 

But neither of these results is perfect in itself nor the true 
goal of humanity. Each of them brings its intended portion into 
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the perfect good of the human soul only when it is completed by 
the other. 

Brahman is both Vidya and Avidya, both Birth and Non- 
Birth. The realisation of the Self as the unborn and the poise 
of the soul beyond the dualities of birth and death in the infinite 
and transcendent existence are the conditions of a free and divine 
life in the Becoming. The one is necessary to the other. It is by 
participation in the pure unity of the Immobile (Akshara) Brah- 
man that the soul is released from its absorption in the stream of 
the movement. So released it identifies itself with the Lord to 
whom becoming and non-becoming are only modes of His 
existence and is able to enjoy immortality in the manifestation 
without being caught in the wheel of Nature’s delusions. The 
necessity of birth ceases, its personal object having been fulfilled; 
the freedom of becoming remains. For the Divine enjoys equally 
and simultaneously the freedom of His eternity and the freedom 
of His becoming. 

It may even be said that to have had the conscious experience 
of a dissolution of the very idea of Being into the supreme Non- 
Being is necessary for the fullest and freest possession of Being 
itself. This would be from the synthetic standpoint the justifica- 
tion of the great effort of Buddhism to exceed the conception of 
all positive being even in its widest or purest essentiality. 

Thus by dissolution of ego and of the attachment to birth 
the soul crosses beyond death; it is liberated from all limitation 
in the dualities. Having attained this liberation it accepts be- 
coming as a process of Nature subject to the soul and not binding 
upon it and by this free and divine becoming enjoys Immortality. 

THE JUSTIFICATION OF LIFE 

Thus, the third movement of the Upanishad is a justification 
of life and works, which were enjoined upon the seeker of the 
Truth in its second verse. Works are the essence of Life. Life 
is a manifestation of the Brahman; in Brahman the Life Principle 
arranges a harmony of the seven principles of conscious being by 
which that manifestation works out its involution and evolution. 
In Brahman Matarishwan disposes the waters, the sevenfold 
movement of the divine Existence. ^ 
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That divine Existence is the Lord who has gone abroad in 
the movement and unrolled the universe in His three modes as 
All-Seer of the Truth of things, Thinker-out of their possibilities, 
Realiser of their actualities. He has determined all things sove- 
reignly in their own nature, development and goal from years 
sempiternal. 

That determination works out through His double power 
of Vidya and Avidya, consciousness of essential unity and con- 
sciousness of phenomenal multiplicity. 

The Multiplicity carried to its extreme limit returns upon 
itself in the conscious individual who is the Lord inhabiting the 
forms of the movement and enjoying first the play of the Igno- 
rance. Afterwards by development in the Ignorance the soul 
returns to the capacity of Knowledge and enjoys by the Know- 
ledge Immortality. 

This Immortality is gained by the dissolution of the limited 
ego and its chain of births into the consciousness of the unborn 
and undying, the Eternal, the Lord, the ever-free. But it is en- 
joyed by a free and divine becoming in the universe and not out- 
side the universe; for there it is always possessed, but here in the 
material body it is to be worked out and enjoyed by the divine 
Inhabitant under circumstances that are in appearance the 
most opposite to its terms, in the life of the individual and in the 
multiple life of the universe. 

Life has to be transcended in order that it may be freely 
accepted; the works of the universe have to be over-passed in 
order that they may be divinely fulfilled. 

The soul even in apparent bondage is really free and only 
plays at being bound; but it has to go back to the consciousness 
of freedom and possess and enjoy universally not this or that but 
the Divine and the All. 
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1. THE WORLDS — SURYA 

Verses 15-16* 

THE WORLDS AFTER DEATH 

In the third verse the Upanishad has spoken of sunless 
worlds enveloped in blind gloom. In its third movement it also 
speaks twice of the soul entering into a blind gloom, but here it is 
a state of consciousness that seems to be indicated and not a 
world. Nevertheless, the two statements differ little in effect; 
for in the Vedantic conception a world is only a condition of 
conscious being organised in the terms of the seven constituent 
principles of manifested existence. According to the state of 
consciousness which we reach here in the body, will be our state 
of consciousness and the surroundings organised by it when the 
mental being passes out of the body. For the individual soul out 
of the body must either disappear into the general constituents 
of its existence, merge itself into Brahman or persist in an 
organisation of consciousness other than the terrestrial and in 
relations with the universe other than those which are appropriate 
to life in the body. This state of consciousness and the relations 
belonging to it are the other worlds, the worlds after death. 

THE THREE STATES 

The Upanishad admits three states of the soul in relation 
to the manifested universe, — terrestrial life by birth in the body, 
the survival of the individual soul after death in other states and 
the immortal existence which being beyond birth and death, 
beyond manifestation can yet enter into forms as the Inhabitant 
and embrace Nature as its lord. The two former conditions ap- 
pertain to the Becoming; Immortality stands in the Self, in the 

15 The face of Truth is covered with a brilliant golden lid; that do thou remove, 
O Fosterer, for the law of the Truth, for sight. 

16 O Fosterer, O sole Seer, O Ordainer, O illumining Sun, O power of the Father of 
CTeatures, marshal thy rays, draw together thy light; the Lustre which is thy most blessed 
form of all, that in Thee I behold. The Purusha there and there. He am I. 
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Non-Birth, and enjoys the Becoming. 

The Upanishad, although it does not speak expressly of 
rebirth in an earthly body, yet implies that belief in its thought 
and language, — especially in the 17th verse. On the basis of 
this belief in rebirth man may aim at three distinct objects 
beyond death, — a better or more fortunate life or hves upon 
earth, eternal enjoyment of bliss in an ultra-terrestrial world 
of light and joy or a transcendence exclusive of all universal 
existence, merged in the Supreme as in one’s true self, but 
having no relation with the actual or possible contents of its 
infinite consciousness. 

REBIRTH 

The attainment of a better life or lives upon earth is not the 
consummation offered to the soul by the thought of the Upani- 
shad. But it is an important intermediate object so long as the 
soul is in a state of growth and self-enlargement and has not 
attained to liberation. The obligation of birth and death is a 
sign that the mental being has not yet unified itself with its true 
supramental self and spirit, but is dwelling “in Avidya and 
enclosed within it”.^ To attain that union the life of man upon 
earth is its appointed means. After liberation the soul is free, 
but may still participate in the entire movement and return to 
birth no longer for its own sake but for the sake of others and 
according to the will in it of its divine Self, the Lord of its move- 
ment. 

HEAVEN AND HELL 

The enjoyment of beatitude in a heaven beyond is also not 
the supreme- consummation. But Vedantic thought did not 
envisage rebirth as an immediate entry after death into a new 
body; the mental being in man is not so rigidly bound to the 
vital and physical, — on the contrary, the latter are ordinarily 
dissolved together after death, and there must therefore be, 
before the soul is attracted back towards terrestrial existence, an 
interval in which it assimilates its terrestrial experiences in order 
to be able to constitute a new vital and physical being upon 

* Avidyayam antare varlamanSlj. — Katha Upanishad 1. 2.5; Mundaka I. 2. 8. 
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earth. During this interval it must dwell in states or worlds 
beyond and these may be favourable or unfavourable to its future 
development. They are favourable in proportion as the light of 
the Supreme Truth of which Surya is a symbol enters into them, 
but states of intermediate ignorance or darkness are harmful 
to the soul in its progress. Those enter into them, as has been 
afl&rmed in the third verse, who do hurt to themselves by shutting 
themselves to the light or distorting the natural course of their 
development. The Vedantic heavens are states of light and the 
soul’s expansion; darkness, self-obscuration and self-distortion 
are the nature of the Hells which it has to shun. 

In relation to the soul’s individual development, therefore, 
the life in worlds beyond, like the life upon earth, is a means 
and not an object in itself. After liberation the soul may possess 
these worlds as it possesses the material birth, accepting in them 
a means towards the divine manifestation in which they form a 
condition of its fullness, each being one of the parts in a series 
of organised states of conscious being which is hnked with and 
supports all the rest. 

TRANSCENDENCE 

Transcendence is the goal of the development, but it does 
not exclude the possession of that which is transcended. The 
soul need not and should not push transcendence so far as to 
aim at its own extinction. Nirvana is extinction of the ego-limi- 
tations, but not of all possibiUty of manifestation, since it can 
be possessed evenjn the body. 

The desire of the exclusive liberation is the last desire that 
the soul in its expanding knowledge has to abandon; the delu- 
sion that it is bound by birth is the last delusion that it has to 
destroy. 

SURYA AND AGNI 

On the basis of this conception of the worlds and the rela- 
tion of these different soul-states to each other the Upanishad 
proceeds to indicate the two lines of knowledge and action 
which lead to the supreme vision and the divine felicity. This is 
done under the form of an invocation to Surya and Agni, the 
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Vedic godheads, representative one of the supreme Truth and 
its illuminations, the other of the divine Will raising, purifying 
and perfecting human action. 

THE ORDER OF THE WORLDS 

To understand entirely the place and function of Surya we 
must enter a little more profoundly into the Vedic conception 
of the seven worlds and the principles of consciousness they 
represent. 

All conscious being is one and indivisible in itself, but in 
manifestation it becomes a complex rhythm, a scale of harmonies, 
a hierarchy of states or movements. For what we call a state 
is only the organisation of a complex movement. This hierarchy 
is composed by a descending or involutive and an ascending or 
evolutive movement of which Spirit and Matter are the highest 
and lowest terms. 

Spirit is Sat or pure existence, pure in self-awareness (Chit), 
pure in self-delight (Ananda). Therefore Spirit can be regarded 
as a triune basis of all conscious being. There are three terms, 
but they are really one. For all pure existence is in its essence 
pure self-conscience and all pure self-conscience is in its essence 
pure self-delight. At the same time our consciousness is capable 
of separating these three by the Idea and the Word and even of 
creating for itself in its divided or limited movements the sense 
of their apparent opposites. 

An integral intuition into the nature of conscious being 
shows us that it is indeed one in essence but also that it is 
capable of an infinite potential complexity and multiplicity in 
self-experience. The working of this potential complexity and 
multiplicity in the One is what we call from our point of view 
manifestation or creation or world or becoming — {bhuvana, 
bhavd). Without it no world-existence is possible. 

The agent of this becoming is always the self-conscience of 
the Being. The power by which the self-conscience brings out of 
itself its potential complexities is termed Tapas, Force or Energy, 
and, being self-conscious, is obviously of the nature of Will. 
But not Will as we understand it, something exterior to its object, 
other than its works, labouring on material outside itself, but Will 
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inherent in the Being, inherent in the becoming, one with the 
movement of existence, — self-conscious Will that becomes what 
it sees and knows in itself. Will that is expressed as Force of its 
own work and formulates itself in the result of its work. By this 
Will, Tapas or Chit-Shakti, the worlds are created. 

THE HIGHER WORLDS 

All organisation of self-conscient being which takes as its 
basis the unity of pure existence belongs to the world of the 
highest creation, pardrdha, — the worlds of the Spirit. 

We can conceive three principal formations. 

When tapas or energy of self-conscience dwells upon sat 
or pure existence as its basis, the result is satyaloka or world of 
true existence. The soul in satyaloka is one with all its manifes- 
tations by oneness of essence and therefore one in self-conscience 
and in energy of self-conscience and one also in bliss. 

When tapas dwells upon active power of cit as its basis, 
the result is tapoloka or world of energy of self-conscience. 
The soul in tapoloka is one with all manifestations in this Energy 
and therefore enjoys oneness also in the totality of their bliss and 
possesses equally their unity of essence. 

When tapas dwells upon active Delight of being as its basis, 
the result is janaloka^ world of creative Delight. The soul in Jana- 
loka is one in delight of being with all manifestation and through 
that bliss one also in conscious energy and in essence of being. 

All these are states of consciousness in which unity and mul- 
tiphcity have not yet been separated from each other. All is in 
all, each in all and all in each, inherently, by the very nature of 
conscious being and without effort of conception or travail of 
perception. There is no night, no obscurity. Neither is there, 
properly speaking, any dominant action of illuminating Surya. 
For the whole of consciousness there is self-luminous and needs 
no light other than itself. The distinct existence of Surya is lost 
in the oneness of the Lord or Purusha; that luminous oneness 
is Surya’s most blessed form of all. 

THE LOWER CREATION 

In the lower creation also there are three principles. Matter, 
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Life, and Mind. Sat or pure existence appears there as extended 
substance or Matter; Will or Force appears as Life which is in 
its nature creative or manifesting Force and that Force is in its 
nature a self-conscient will involved and obscure in the forms of 
its creation. It is liberated from the involution and obscurity by 
delight of being struggling to become conscious of itself in desire 
and sensation; the result is the emergence of Mind. So at least 
it appears to us in the ascending or evolutive movement. 

Wherever there is Matter, Life and Mind are present in- 
volved or evolving. So also. Life and Mind have some kind of 
material form as the condition of their activities. These three 
appear not as triune, owing to their domination by the dividing 
principle of Avidya, but as triple. 

In the organisation of consciousness to which we belong, 
Tapas dwells upon Matter as its basis. Our consciousness is 
determined by the divisibility of extended substance in its appa- 
rent forms. This is Bhurloka, the material world, the world of 
formal becoming. 

But we may conceive of a world in which dynamic Life-force 
with sensation emergent in it is the basis and determines without 
the gross obstacle of Matter the forms that it shall take. This or- 
ganisation of consciousness has for its field Bhuvarloka, the 
world of free vital becoming in form. 

We may conceive also of an organised state of consciousness 
in which Mind liberates itself from subjection to material sensa- 
tion and becoming dominant determines its own forms instead 
of being itself determined by the forms in which it finds itself 
as a result of life-evolution. This formation is Swarloka or world 
of free, pure and luminous mentality. 

In these lower worlds consciousness is normally broken up 
and divided. The light of Surya, the Truth, is imprisoned in the 
night of the subconscient or appears only reflected in limited 
centres or with its rays received by those centres and utilised 
according to their individual nature. 

THE INTERMEDIATE WORLD 

Between these two creations, linking them together, is the 
world or organisation of consciousness of which the infinite Truth 
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of things is the foundation. There dominant individualisation 
no longer usurps the all-pervading soul and the foundation of 
consciousness is its own vast totality arranging in itself individua- 
lised movements which never lose the consciousness of their inte- 
grality and total oneness with all others. Multiplicity no longer 
prevails and divides, but even in the complexity of its movements 
always refers back to essential unity and its own integral tota- 
lity. This world is therefore called Maharloka or world of large 
consciousness. 

The principle of Maharloka is Vijnana, the Idea. But this 
Vijnana is intuitional or rather gnostic Idea,^ not intellectual 
conception. The difference is that intellectual conception not 
only tends towards form, but determines itself in the form of the 
idea and once determined distinguishes itself sharply from other 
conceptions. But pure intuitional or gnostic Idea sees itself in 
the Being as well as in the Becoming. It is one with the existence 
which throws out the form as a symbol of itself and it therefore 
carries with it always the knowledge of the Truth behind the 
form. It is in its nature self-conscience of the being and power of 
the One, aware always of its totality, starting therefore from the 
totality of all existence and perceiving directly its contents. Its 
nature is drsii, seeing, not conceiving. It is the vision at once of 
the essence and the image. It is this intuition or gnosis which is 
the Vedic Truth, the self-vision and all-vision of Surya. 

THE LAW OF THE TRUTH 

The face of this Truth is covered as with a brilliant shield, 
as with a golden lid; covered, that is to say, from the view of our 
human consciousness. For we are mental beings and our highest 
ordinary mental sight is composed of the concepts and percepts 
of the mind, which are indeed a means of knowledge, rays of the 
Truth, but not in their nature truth of existence, only truth of 
form. By them we arrange our knowledge of the appearances of 
things and try to infer the truth behind. The true knowledge is 

^ Intuition (revelation, inspiration, intuitive perception, intuitive discrimination) is 
Vijnana working in mind under the conditions and in the forms of mind. Gnosis or true 
supermind is a power above mind working in its own law, out of the direct identity of the 
supreme Self, his absolute self-conscious Truth knowing herself by her own power of abso- 
lute Light without any need of seeking, even the most luminous seeking. 
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truth of existence, satyam, not mere truth of form or appearance. 

We can only arrive at the true Truth, if Surya works in us to 
remove this brilliant formation of concepts and- percepts and 
replaces them by the self-vision and all-vision. 

For this it is necessary that the law and action of the Truth 
should be manifested in us. We must learn to see things as they 
are, see ourselves as we are. Our present action is one in which 
self-knowledge and will are divided. We start with a fundamental 
falsehood, that we have a separate existence from others and we 
try to know the relations of separate beings in their separateness 
and act on the knowledge so formed for an individual utility. 
The law of the Truth would work in us if we saw the totality of 
our existence containing all others its forms created by the action 
of the totality, its powers working in and by the action of the tota- 
lity. Our internal and external action would then well naturally 
and directly out of our self-existence, out of the very truth of 
things and not in obedience to an intermediate principle which is 
in its nature a falsifying reflection. 

THE FULFILMENT OF SURYA IN MAN 

Nevertheless even in our ordinary action there is the begin- 
ning or at least the seed of the Truth which must liberate us. 
Behind every act and perception there is an intuition, a truth 
which, if it is continually falsified in the form, yet preserves itself 
in the essence and works to lead us by increasing light and large- 
ness to truth in the manifestation. Behind all this travail of diffe- 
rentiation and division there is an insistent unifying tendency 
which is also continually falsified in the separate result, but yet 
leads persistently towards our eventual integrality in knowledge, 
in being and in will, 

Surya is Pushan, fosterer or increases His work must be to 
effect this enlargement of the divided self-perception and action 
of will into the integral will and knowledge. He is sole seer and 
replacing other forms of knowledge by his unifying vision enables 
us to arrive finally at oneness. That intuitive vision of the tota- 
lity, of one in All and All in one, becomes the ordainer of the 
right law of action in us, the law of the Truth. For Surya is 
Yama, the Ordainer or Controller who assures the law, the 
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Dharma. Thus we arrive at the fullness of action of the Illu- 
miner in us, accomplish the entirety of the Truth-Consciousness. 
We are then ableTo see that all that is contained in the being of 
Surya, in the Vijnana which builds up the worlds is becoming 
of existence in the one existence and one Lord of all becoming, 
the Purusha, Sachchidananda. All becoming is born in the 
Being who himself exceeds all becomings and is their Lord, 
Prajapati. 

By the revelation of the vision of Surya the true knowledge 
is formed. In this formation the Upanishad indicates two suc- 
cessive actions. First, there is an . arrangement or marshalling 
of the rays of Surya, that is to say, the truths concealed behind 
our concepts and percepts are brought out by separate intuitions 
of the image and the essence of the image and arranged in their 
true relations to each other. So we arrive at totalities of intuitive 
knowledge and can finally go beyond to unity. This is the draw- 
ing together of the light of Surya. This double movement is neces- 
sitated by the constitution of our minds which cannot, like the 
original Truth-Consciousness, start at once from the totality and 
perceive its contents from within. The mind can hardly con- 
ceive unity except as an abstraction, a sum or a void. Therefore 
it has to be gradually led from its own manner to that which 
exceeds it. It has to carry out its own characteristic action of 
arrangement, but with the help and by the operation of the higher 
faculty, no longer arbitrarily, but following the very action of the 
Truth of existence itself. Afterwards, by thus gradually correc- 
ting the manner of its own characteristic action it can succeed in 
reversing that characteristic action itself and learn to proceed 
from the whole to the contents instead of proceeding from 
“parts’’^ mistaken for entities to an apparent whole which is still 
a “part” and still mistaken for an entity. 

THE ONE EXISTENT 

Thus by the action of Surya we arrive at that light of the 
supreme super-conscient in which even the intuitive knowledge 
of the truth of things based upon the total vision passes into the 
self-luminous self-vision of the one existent, one in all infinite 

' There are really no parts, existence being indivisible. 
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complexities of a self-experience which never loses its unity or 
its self-luminousness. This is Surya’s godliest form of all. For it 
is the supreme Light, the supreme Will, the supreme Delight of 
existence. 

This is the Lord, the Purusha, the self-conscient Being. 
When we have this vision, there is the integral self-knowledge, 
the perfect seeing, expressed in the great cry of the Upanishad, 
so' ham. The Purusha there and there. He am I. The Lord mani- 
fests Himself in the movements and inhabits many forms, but it 
is One who inhabits all. This self-conscient being, this real “I” 
whom the mental being individualised in the form is aware of 
as his true self — it is He. It is the All; and it is that which tran- 
scends the All. 



Fourth Movement 


2. ACTION AND THE DIVINE WILL 
Verses 17-18* 


THE SIDE OF ACTION 

Through Surya then, through the growth of the illumination 
in the mind which enables it eventually to pass beyond itself, we 
have the first principle of progress from mortality to immortality. 
It is by the Sun as a door or gate^ that the individual, the limited 
consciousness attains to the full consciousness and life in the one, 
supreme and all-embracing Soul. 

Both consciousness and life are included in the formula of 
Immortality; Knowledge is incomplete without action. Chit ful- 
fils itself by Tapas, Consciousness by energy. And as Surya repre- 
sents the divine Light, so Agni to the ancient Rishis represented 
divine Force, Power or Will-in-Consciousness. The prayer to 
Agni completes the prayer to Surya. 

THE INDIVIDUAL WILL 

As in knowledge, so in action, unity is the true foundation. 
The individual, accepting division as his law, isolating himself 
in his own egoistic limits, is necessarily mortal, obscure and 
ignorant in his workings. He follows in his aims and in his 
methods a knowledge that is personal, governed by desire, habits 
of thought, obscure subconscious impulses or, at best, a broken 
partial and shifting light. He lives by rays and not in the full 
blaze of the Sun. His knowledge is narrow in its objectivity, 
narrow in its subjectivity, in neither one with the integral know- 


*17 The Breath of things is an immortal life, but of this body ashes arc the end — OM! 
O Will, remember, that which was done remember! O Will^ remember, that which was 
done remember. 

18 O god Agni, knowing all things that are manifested, lead us by the good path to the 
felicity , remove from us the devious attraction of sin. To thee completest speech of submis- 
sion we address. 

1 Si'iryadvdrena — Mundaka Upanishad 1.2. ll. 
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ledge and the total working and total will in the universe. His 
action, therefore, is crooked, many-branching, hesitating and 
fluctuating in its impulsion and direction; it beats about among 
falsehoods to find the Truth, tosses or scraps fragments together 
to piece out the whole, stumbles among errors and sins to find 
the right. Being neither one-visioned nor whole-visioned, having 
neither the totality of the universal Will nor the concentrated one- 
ness of the transcendent, the individual will cannot walk straight 
on the right or good path towards the Truth and the Immortality. 
Governed by desire, exposed to the shock of the forces around it 
with which its egoism and ignorance forbid it to put itself in 
harmony, it is subject to the twin children of the Ignorance, 
suffering and falsehood. Not having the divine Truth and Right, 
it cannot have the divine Felicity. 

AGNI, THE DIVINE WILL 

But as there is in and behind all the falsehoods of our mate- 
rial mind and reason a Light that prepares by this twilight the full 
dawn of the Truth in man, so there is in and behind all our errors, 
sins and stumblings a secret Will, tending towards Love and Har- 
mony, which knows where it is going and prepares and combines 
our crooked branchings towards the straight path which will be 
the final result of their toil and seeking. The emergence of this 
Will and that Light is the condition of immortality. 

This Will is Agni. Agni is in the Rig-veda, from which the 
closing verse of the Upanishad is taken, the flame of the Divine 
Will or Force of Consciousness working in the worlds. He is 
described as the immortal in mortals, the leader of the journey, 
the divine Horse that bears us on the road, the “son of crooked- 
ness” who himself knows and is the straightness and the Truth. 
Concealed and hard to seize in the workings of this world because 
they are all falsified by desire and egoism, he uses them to tran- 
scend them and emerges as the universal in Man or universal 
Power, Agni Vaishwanara, who contains in himself all the gods 
and all the worlds, upholds all the universal workings and finally 
fulfils the godhead, the immortality. He is the worker of the 
divine Work. It is these symbols which govern the sense of the 
two final verses of the Upanishad. 
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THE IMMORTAL LIFE-PRINCIPLE 

Life is the condition from which the Will and the Light 
emerge. It is said in the Veda that Vayu or Matarishwan, the Life- 
principle, is he who brings down Agni from Surya in the high 
and far-off supreme world. Life calls down the divine Will from 
the Truth-Consciousness into the realm of mind and body to pre- 
pare here, in Life, its own manifestation. Agni, enjoying and 
devouring the things of Life, generates the Maruts, nervous forces 
of Life that become forces of thought; they, upheld by Agni, 
prepare the action of Indra, the luminous Mind, who is for our 
hfe-powers their Rishi or finder of the Truth and Right. Indra 
slays Vritra, the Coverer, dispels the darkness, causes Surya to 
rise upon our being and go abroad over its whole field with the 
rays of the Truth. Surya is the Creator or manifester, Savitri, 
who manifests in this mortal world the world or state of immor- 
tality, dispels the evil dream of egoism, sin and suffering and 
transforms Life into the immortality, the good, the beatitude. 
The Vedic gods are a parable of human fife emerging, mounting, 
lifting itself towards the Godhead. 

Life, body, action, will, these are our first materials. Matter 
supplies us with the body; but it is only a temporary knot of the 
movement, a dwelling-place of the Purusha in which he presides 
over the activities generated out of the Life-principle. Once 
it is thrown aside by the Life-principle it is dissolved ; ashes are 
its end. Therefore the body is not ourselves, but only an outer 
tool and instrument. For Matter is the principle of obscurity 
and division, of birth and death, of formation and dissolution. 
It is the assertion of death. Immortal man must not identify 
himself with the body. 

The Life-principle in us survives. It is the immortal Breath^ 
or, as the phrase really means, the subtle force of existence which 
is superior to the principle of birth and death. At first sight it 
may appear that birth and death are attributes of the Life, but it 
is not really so ; birth and death are processes of Matter, of the 
body. The Life-principle is not formed and dissolved in the for- 
mulation and dissolution of the body; if that were so, there could 
be no continuity of the individual existence and all would go back 

' Anilam amrtam. 
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at death into the formless. Life forms body, it is not formed by 
it. It is the thread upon which the continuity of our successive 
bodily lives is arranged, precisely because it is itself immortal. 
It associates itself with the perishable body and carries forward 
the mental being, the Purusha in the mind, upon his journey. 

WILL AND MEMORY 

This journey consists in a series of activities continued from 
life to life in this world with intervals of life in other states. The 
Life-principle maintains them; it supplies their material in the 
formative energy which takes shape in them. But their presiding 
god is not the Life-principle; it is the Will. Will is Kratu, the 
effective power behind the act. It is of the nature of conscious- 
ness; it is energy of consciousness, and although present in all 
forms, conscious, subconscious or superconscious, vital, physical 
or mental, yet comes into its kingdom only when it emerges in 
Mind. It uses the mental faculty of memory to link together and 
direct consciously the activities towards the goal of the individual. 

In man the use of consciousness by the mental will is imper- 
fect, because memory is limited. Our action is both dispersed and 
circumscribed because mentally we live from hour to hour in the 
current of Time, holding only to that which attracts or seems im- 
mediately useful to our egoistic mind. We live in what we are 
doing, we do not control what has been done, but are rather 
controlled by our past works which we have forgotten. This is 
because we dwell in the action and its fruits instead of living in 
the soul and viewing the stream of action from behind it. The 
Lord, the true Will, stands back from the actions and therefore 
is their lord and not bound by them. 

The Upanishad solemnly invokes the Will to remember the 
thing that has been done, so as to contain and be conscious of the 
becoming, so as to become a power of knowledge and self- 
possession and not only a power of impulsion and self-formula- 
tion. It will thus more and more approximate itself to the true 
Will and preside over the co-ordination of the successive lives 
with a conscious control. Instead of being carried from life to 
life in a crooked path, as by winds, it will be able to proceed 
more and more straight in an ordered series, linking life to life 
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with an increasing force of knowledge and direction until it be- 
comes the fully conscious Will moving with illumination on the 
straight path towards the immortal felicity. The mental will, 
kratu, becomes what it at present only represents, the divine 
Will, Agni. 

WILL AND KNOWLEDGE 

The essentiality of the divine Will is that in it Consciousness 
and Energy, Knowledge and Force are one. It knows all mani- 
festations, all things that take birth in the worlds. It is Jatavedas, 
that which has right knowledge of all births. It knows them in 
the law of their being, in their relation to other births, in their 
aim and method, in their process and goal, in their unity with all 
and their difference from all. It is this divine Will that conducts 
the universe; it is one with all the things that it combines and its 
being, its knowledge, its action are inseparable from each other. 
What it is, it knows ; what it knows, that it does and becomes. 

But as soon as egoistic consciousness emerges and interferes, 
there is a disturbance, a division, a false action. Will becomes an 
impulsion ignorant of its secret motive and aim, knowledge 
becomes a dubious and partial ray not in possession of the will, 
the act and the result, but only striving to possess and inform 
them. This is because we are not in possession of our self,^ our 
true being, but only of the ego. What we are, we know not; what 
we know, we cannot effect. For knowledge is real and action in 
harmony with true knowledge only when they proceed naturally 
out of the conscious, illumined and self-possessing soul, in which 
being, knowledge and action are one movement. 

SURRENDER TO THE DIVINE WILL 

This is the change that happens when, the mental will ap- 
proximating more and more to the divine, Agni burns out in us. 
It is that increasing knowledge and force which carries us finally 
into the straight or good path out of the crookedness. It is the 
divine will, one with the divine knowledge, which leads us to- 
wards felicity, towards the state of Immortality, All that be- 
longs to the deviations of the ego, all that obscures and drives or 

^ atmavan. 
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draws us into this or that false path with its false lures and stumb- 
lings are put away from us by it. These things fall away from the 
divinised Will and cease to find lodging in our consciousness. 

Therefore the sign of right action is the increasing and finally 
the complete submission of the individual to the divine Will 
which the illumination of Surya reveals in him. Although mani- 
fested in his consciousness, this Will is not individual. It is the 
will of the Purusha who is in all things and transcends them. It 
is the will of the Lord. 

Knowledge of the Lord as the One in the fully self-conscious 
being, submission to the Lord as the universal and transcendent 
in the fully self-conscious action, are the two keys of the divine 
gates, the gates of Immortality. 

And the nature of the two united is an illuminated Devotion 
which accepts, aspires to and fulfils God in the human existence. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus the fourth movement indicates psychologically the 
double process of that attainment of Immortality which is the 
subject of the third movement, the state of bliss and truth within 
and the worlds of Light after death culminating in the identity 
of the self-luminous One. At the same time it particularises 
under the cover of Vedic symbols the process of that self-know- 
ledge and identification with the Self and all its becomings which 
is the subject of the second movement and of that liberated action 
in the assertion of which the first culminates. It is thus a fitting 
close and consummation to the Upanishad. 



Conclusion and Summary 


1 HE Isha Upanishad is one of the more 
ancient of the Vedantic writings in style, substance and versifica- 
tion, subsequent certainly to the Chhandogya, Brihadaranyaka 
and perhaps to the Taittiriya and Aitareya, but certainly the 
most antique of the extant metrical Upanishads. Upanishadic 
thought falls naturally into two great periods; in one, the earlier, 
it still kept close to its Vedic roots, reflected the old psycho- 
logical system of the Vedic Rishis and preserved what may be 
called their spiritual pragmatism; in the other and later, in which 
the form and thought became more modern and independent 
of early symbols and origins, some of the principal elements of 
Vedic thought and psychology begin to be omitted or to lose their 
previous connotation and the foundations of the later ascetic and 
anti-pragmatic Vedanta begin to appear. The Isha belongs to the 
earlier or Vedic group. It is already face to face with the problem 
of reconciling human life and activity with the Monistic stand- 
point and its large solution of the dijEculty is one of the most 
interesting passages of Vedantic literature. It is the sole Upani- 
shad which offered almost insuperable difficulties to the extreme 
illusionism and anti-pragmatism of Shankaracharya and it was 
even, for this reason, excised from the list of authoritative 
Upanishads by one of his greatest followers. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE UPANISHAD 

The principle it follows throughout is the uncompromising 
reconciliation of uncompromising extremes. Later thought took 
one series of terms, — the World, Enjoyment, Action, the Many, 
Birth, the Ignorance, — and gave them a more and more secon- 
dary position, exalting the opposite series, God, Renunciation, 
Quietism, the One, Cessation of Birth, the Knowledge until this 
trend of thought culminated in Illusionism and the idea of exis- 
tence in the world as a snare and a meaningless burden imposed 
inexplicably on the soul by itself, which must be cast aside as 
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soon as possible. It ended in a violent cutting of the knot of the 
great enigma. This Upanishad tries instead to get hold of the 
extreme ends of the knots, disengage and place them alongside 
of each other in a release that will be at the same time a right 
placing and relation. It will not qualify or subordinate unduly 
any of the extremes, although it recognises a dependence of one 
on the other. Renunciation is to go to the extreme, but also 
enjoyment is to be equally integral ; Action has to be complete 
and ungrudging, but also freedom of the soul from its works 
must be absolute; Unity utter and absolute is the goal, but this 
absoluteness has to be brought to its highest term by including in 
it the whole infinite multiplicity of things. 

So great is this scruple in the Upanishad that having so ex- 
pressed itself in the formula “By the Ignorance having crossed 
over death by the knowledge one enjoys Immortality” that Life 
in the world might be interpreted as only a preliminary to an 
existence beyond, it at once rights the balance by reversing the 
order in the parallel formula “By dissolution having crossed 
over death by birth one enjoys Immortality”, and thus makes life 
itself the field of the immortal existence which is the goal and 
aspiration of all life. In this conclusion it agrees with the early 
Vedic thought which believed all the worlds and existence and 
non-existence and death and life and immortality to be here in 
the embodied human being, there evolvent, there realisable and 
to be possessed and enjoyed, not dependent either for acquisition 
or enjoyment on the renunciation of life and bodily existence. 
This thought has never entirely passed out of Indian philosophy, 
but has become secondary and a side admission not strong 
enough to qualify seriously the increasing assertion of the ex- 
tinction of mundane existence as the condition of our freedom 
and our sole wise and worthy aim. 

THE OPPOSITES 

The pairs of opposites successively taken up by the Upam’- 
shad and resolved are, in the order of their succession : 

1. The Conscious Lord and phenomenal Nature. 

2. Renunciation and Enjoyment. 

3. Action in Nature and Freedom in the Soul. 
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4. The One stable Brahman and the multiple Movement. 

5. Being and Becoming. 

6. The Active Lord and the indifferent Akshara Brahman. 

7. Vidya and Avidya. 

8. Birth and Non-Birth. 

9. Works and Knowledge. 

These discords are thus successively resolved: 

GOD AND NATURE 

1. Phenomenal Nature is a movement of the conscious 
Lord. The object of the movement is to create forms of His 
consciousness in motion in which He as the one soul in many 
bodies can take up his habitation and enjoy the multiplicity and 
the movement with all their relations.^ 

ENJOYMENT AND RENUNCIATION 

2. Real integral enjoyment of all this movement and mul- 
tiplicity in its truth and in its infinity depends upon an absolute 
renunciation; but the renunciation intended is an absolute re- 
nunciation of the principle of desire founded on the principle of 
egoism and not a renunciation of world-existence.^ This solution 
depends on the idea that desire is only an egoistic and vital de- 
formation of the divine Ananda or delight of being from which 
the world is born; by extirpation of ego and desire Ananda again 
becomes the conscious principle of existence. This substitution 
is the essence of the change from life in death to life in immorta- 
lity. The enjoyment of the infinite delight of existence free from 
ego, founded on oneness of all in the Lord, is what is meant by 
the enjoyment of Immortality. 

. ACTION AND FREEDOM 

3. Actions are not inconsistent with the soul’s freedom. 
Man is not bound by works, but only seems to be bound. He has 

' This is also the view of the Gita and generally accepted. 

® This, again, is the central standpoint of the Gita, which, however, admits also the re- 
nunciation of world-existence. The general trend of Vedantic thought would accept the 
renunciation of desire and egoism as the essential but would hold that renunciation of egoism 
means the renunciation of all world-existence, for it sees desire and not Ananda as the cause 
of world-existence. 
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to recover the consciousness of his inalienable freedom by re- 
covering the consciousness of unity in the Lord, unity in himself, 
unity with all existence.^ This done, life and works can and 
should be accepted in their fullness; for the manifestation of the 
Lord in life and works is the law of our being and the object of 
our world-existence. 

THE QUIESCENCE AND THE MOVEMENT 

4. What then of the Quiescence of the Supreme Being and 
how is persistence in the Movement compatible with that Quie- 
scence which is generally recognised as an essential condition of 
the supreme Bliss ? 

The Quiescence and the Movement are equally one Brah- 
man and the distinction drawn between them is only a pheno- 
menon of our consciousness. So it is with the idea of space and 
time, the far and the near, the subjective and the objective, inter- 
nal and external, myself and others, one and many. Brahman, 
the real existence, is all these things to our consciousness, but in 
itself ineffably superior to all such practical distinctions. The 
Movement is a phenomenon of the Quiescence, the Quiescence 
itself may be conceived as a Movement too rapid for the gods, 
that is to say, for our various functions of consciousness to follow 
in its real nature. But it is no formal, material, spatial, temporal 
movement, only a movement in consciousness. Knowledge sees 
it all as one. Ignorance divides and creates oppositions where 
there is no opposition but simply relations of one consciousness 
in itself. The ego in the body says, “I am within, all else is out- 
side; and in what is outside, this is near to me in Time and Space, 
that is far.” All this is true in present relation; but in essence it is 
all one indivisible movement of Brahman which is not material 
movement but a way of seeing things in the one consciousness. 

BEING AND BECOMING 

5. Everything depends on what we see, how we look at 
existence in our soul’s view of things. Being and Becoming, 
One and Many are both true and are both the same thing: Being 

* This truth would, again, be generally admitted, but not the conclusion that is drawn 
from it. 
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is one, Becomings are many; but this simply means that all 
Becomings are one Being who places Himself variously in the 
phenomenal movement of His consciousness. We have to see the 
One Being, but we have not to cease to see the many Becomings, 
for they exist &nd are included in Brahman’s view of Himself. 
Only, we must see with knowledge and not with ignorance. 
We have to realise our true self as the one unchangeable, 
indivisible Brahman. We have to see all becomings as develop- 
ments of the movement in our true self and this self as one 
inhabiting all bodies and not our body only. We have to be 
consciously, in our relations with this world, what we really 
are, — this one self becoming everything that we observe. All 
the movement, all energies, all forms, all happenings we must 
see as those of our one and real self in many existences, as the 
play of the Will and Knowledge and Delight of the Lord in His 
world-existence. 

We shall then be delivered from egoism and desire and the 
sense of separate existence and therefore from all grief and delu- 
sion and shrinking; for all grief is born of the shrinking of the 
ego from the contacts of existence, its sense of fear, weakness, 
want, dishke, etc. ; and this is born from the delusion of separate 
existence, the sense of being my separate ego exposed to all these 
contacts of so much that is not myself. Get rid of this, see one- 
ness everywhere, be the One manifesting Himself in all creatures; 
ego will disappear; desire born of the sense of not being this, not 
having that, will disappear; the free inalienable delight of the 
One in His own existence will take the place of desire and its 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions.^ Immortality will be yours, 
death born of division will be overcome. 

THE ACTIVE AND INACTIVE BRAHMAN 

6. The Inactive and the Active Brahman are simply two 
aspects of the one Self, the one Brahman, who is the Lord. It is 
He who has gone abroad in the movement. He maintains Him- 
self free from all modifications in His inactive existence. The in- 
action is the basis of the action and exists in the action; it is His 

' In the ordinary view all this would be admitted, but the practical possibility of main- 
taining this state of consciousness and birth in the world together would be doubted. 
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freedom from all He does and becomes and in all He does and 
becomes. These are the positive and negative poles of one indi- 
visible consciousness. We embrace both in one quiescence and 
one movement, inseparable from each other, dependent on 
each other. The quiescence exists relatively to the movement, 
the movement to the quiescence. He is beyond both. This is a 
dilferent point of view from that of the identity of the Movement 
and Quiescence which are one in reality; it expresses rather their 
relation in our consciousness once they are admitted as a prac- 
tical necessity of that consciousness. It is obvious that we also 
by becoming one with the Lord would share in this biune con- 
scious existence.^ 

VIDYA AND AVIDYA 

7. The knowledge of the One and the knowledge of the 
Many are a result of the movement of the one consciousness, 
which sees all things as One in their truth-idea but differentiates 
them in their mentality and formal becoming. If the mind {ma- 
nisT) absorbs itself in God as the formal becoming (paribhu) and 
separates itself from God in the true Idea (kavi), then it loses 
Vidya, the knowledge of the One, and has only the knowledge of 
the Many which becomes no longer knowledge at all but igno- 
rance, Avidya. This is the cause of the separate ego-sense. 

Avidya is accepted by the Lord in the Mind (jnanisi) in order 
to develop individual relations to their utmost in all the possi- 
bilities of division and its consequences and then through these 
individual relations to come back individually to the knowledge 
of the One in all. That knowledge has remained all along un- 
abrogated in the consciousness of the true seer or Kavi. This seer 
in ourselves stands back from the mental thinker; the latter, 
thus separated, has to conquer death and division by a develop- 
ing experience as the individual Inhabitant and finally to recover 
by the reunited knowledge of the One and the Many the state 
of Immortality. This is our proper course and not either to de- 
vote ourselves exclusively to the life of Avidya or to reject it en- 
tirely for motionless absorption in the One. 

* In the ordinary view the Jiva cannot exist in both at the same time; his dissolution is 
into the Quiescence and not into unity with the Lord in the action and inaction. 
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BIRTH AND NON-BIRTH 

8. The reason for this double movement of the Thinker is 
that we are intended to realise immortality in the Birth. The self 
is uniform and undying and in itself always possesses immorta- 
lity. It does not need to descend into Avidya and Birth to get 
that immortality of Non-Birth; for it possesses it always. It 
descends in order to realise and possess it as the individual Brah- 
man in the play of world-existence. It accepts Birth and Death, 
assumes the ego and then dissolving the ego by the recovery of 
unity realises itself as the Lord, the One, and Birth as only a be- 
coming of the Lord in mental and formal being; this becoming 
is now governed by the true sight of the Seer and, once this is 
done, becoming is no longer inconsistent with Being, birth be- 
comes a means and not an obstacle to the enjoyment of immor- 
tality by the lord of this formal habitation.^ This is our proper 
course and not to remain for ever in the chain of birth and death, 
nor to flee from birth into a pure non-becoming. The bondage 
does not consist in the physical act of becoming, but in the per- 
sistence of the ignorant sense of the separate ego. The Mind 
creates the chain and not the body. 

WORKS AND KNOWLEDGE 

9. The opposition between works and knowledge exists as 
long as works and knowledge are only of the egoistic mental 
character. Mental knowledge is not true knowledge; true know- 
ledge is that which is based on the true sight, the sight of the Seer, 
of Surya, of the Kavi. Mental thought is not knowledge, it is 
a golden lid placed over the face of the Truth, the Sight, the divine 
Ideation, the Truth-Consciousness. When that is removed, 
sight replaces mental thought, the all-embracing truth-ideation, 
mahas, veda, drsti, replaces the fragmentary mental activity. 
True Buddhi (yijhdna) emerges from the dissipated action of the 
Buddhi which is all that is possible on the basis of the sense- 
mind, the Manas. Vijnana leads us to pure knowledge (jhdna), 

' This is the stumbling-block to the ordinary philosophies which are impregnated with 
the idea of the illusoriness of the world, even when they do not go the whole way with the 
Mayavada. Birth, they would say, is a play of ignorance, it cannot subsist along with entire 
knowledge. 
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pure consciousness {cit). There we realise our entire identity 
with the Lord in all at the very roots of our being. 

But in Chit, Will and Seeing are one. Therefore in Vijnana 
or truth-ideation also which comes luminously out of Chit, 
Will and Sight are combined and no longer as in the mind sepa- 
rated from each other. Therefore, when we have the sight and 
live in the Truth-Consciousness, our will becomes the spontaneous 
law of the truth in us and, knowing all its acts and their sense and 
objective, leads straight to the human goal, which was always the 
enjoyment of the Ananda, the Lord’s delight in self-being, the 
state of Immortality. In our acts also we become one with all 
beings and our life grows into a representation of oneness, truth 
and divine joy and no longer proceeds on the crooked path of 
egoism full of division, error and stumbling. In a word, we attain 
to the object of our existence which is to manifest in itself whe- 
ther on earth in a terrestrial body and against the resistance of 
Matter or in the worlds beyond or enter beyond all world the 
glory of the divine Life and the divine Being. 
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THE KENA UPANISHAD 


First Part 

SlfMn I %»r SIFI: srfH I 

^rgrfRRT sft^ ^ Nt f7fwn?n 

1. By whom missioned falls the mind shot to its mark? By 
whom yoked moves the first life-breath forward on its 
paths? By whom impelled is this word that men speak? 
What god set eye and ear to their workings? 


TRt JRT \ 5 ^ n stfift stft: i 

I Rc^TFn?^t^rr??jcrr iru 

2. That which is hearing of our hearing, mind of our mind, 
speech of our speech, that too is life of our life-breath and 
sight of our sight. The wise are released beyond and they 
pass from this world and become immortal. 


3. There sight travels not, nor speech, nor the mind. We know 
It not nor can distinguish how one should teach of It: 
for It is other than the known; It is there above the 
unknown. It is so we have heard from men of old who 
declared That to our understanding. 


?i]|r firfe 

4. That which is unexpressed by the word, that by which the 
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word is expressed, know That to be the Brahman and not 
this which men follow after here. 


5. That which thinks not by the mind,i that by which the mind 
is thought, know That to be the Brahman and not this which 
men follow after here. 


•O <N 

6. That which sees not with the eye,^ that by which one sees 
the eye’s seeings, know That to be the Brahman and not 
this which men follow after here. 


^ 5pfrtlT « 

7. That which hears not with the ear,® that by which the ear’s 
hearing is heard, know That to be the Brahman and not 
this which men follow after here. 


trcsrrinT it snP>ifh ^ir sttit: » 

?T^ ^ U<2U 

8. That which breathes not with the breath,^ that by which the 
life-breath is led forward in its paths, know That to be 
the Brahman and not this which men follow after here. 


* Or, that which one thinks not with the mind, 

* Or, that which one sees not with the eye, 

* Or, that which one hears not with the ear, 

* Or, that which one breathes not (i.e. smells not) with the breath. 
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CfcC^cr ^ It iTfq f^fenTH?U 

1. If thou thinkest that thou knowest It well, little indeed dost 
thou know the form of the Brahman. That of It which is 
thou, that of It which is in the gods, this thou hast to think 
out. I think It known. 


ift Ht? ?ft ?T ^ ’^IRU 

2. I think not that I know It well and yet I know that It is not 
unknown to me. He of us who knows It, knows That; 
he knows that It is not unknown to him. 


Ref imr JT I 

adVlTTei rd T viiWdi nfjne T Rf^'m R d T R U^U 

3. He by whom It is not thought out, has the thought of It; 
he by whom It is thought out, knows It not. It is unknown 
to the discernment of those who discern of It, by those who 
seek not to discern of It, It is discerned. 


aUcRRT fRfJRT f^^SReTR 11^11 

4. When It is known by perception that reflects It, then one 
has the thought of It, for one finds immortality; by the self 
one finds the force to attain and by the knowledge one 
finds immortality. 


fqfRcR qtn: I RcRTTRTecft^rRRRI IlHlI 

5. If here one comes to that knowledge, then one truly is; if 
here one comes not to the knowledge, then great is the per- 
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dition. The wise distinguish That in all kinds of becomings 
and they pass forward from this world and become im- 
mortal. 


Third Part 

^ 5 ^ 3TR^- 

1. The Eternal conquered for the gods and in the victory of 
the Eternal the gods grew to greatness. This was what they 
saw; “Ours the victory, ours the greatness.” 


?T|m cm srsTHcT fefR? sm- 

Mt 

2. The Eternal knew their thought and appeared before them; 
and they knew not what was this mighty Daemon. 


3. They said to Agni, “O thou that knowest all things born, 
learn of this thing, what may be this mighty Daemon,” 
and he said, “So be it.” 


uvu 





4. He rushed toward the Eternal and It said to him, “Who art 
thou?” “I am Agni,” he said, “I am he that knows all things 
born.” 


c^rmtc^ni ^ q Pmfrfhfd iimi 

5. “Since such thou art, what is the force in thee?” “Even 
all this I could burn, all that is upon the earth.” 
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H ?T5T frr^ fk5TH q ’ ^d ra itiWd n^n 

6. The Eternal set before him a blade of grass: “This bum,” 
and he made towards it with all his speed, but he could not 
burn it. There he ceased, and turned back; “I could not 
know of It, what might be this mighty Daemon.” 


arqr w^dfd^Hlfes r^i^ c WwTHfd ?r^fHUV9U 

7. Then they said to Vayu, “O Vayu, this discern, what is this 
mighty Daemon.” He said, “So be it.” 


8. He rushed upon That; It said to him, “Who art thou?” 
“I am Vayu,” he said, “and I am he that expands in the 
Mother of things.” 


9. “Since such thou art, what is the force in thee?” “Even all 
this I can take for myself, all this that is upon the earth.” 


rd’-?m5d<iRW=5rd cm 

^ ncT dcf«H f^nn q^cfzrsdhfh n?on 

10. That set before him a blade of grass, “This take.” He went 
towards it with all his speed and he could not take it. Even 
there he ceased, even thence he returned: “I could not 
discern of That, what is this mighty Daemon.” 


^ r;} d dftf f-fr^a ' aiHrdrd ntih 
cTOTT%TlTd u??n 

1 1 . Then they said to Indra, “Master of plenitudes, get thou the 
knowledge, what is thjs mighty Daemon.” He said, “So be 
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it.” He rushed upon That. That vanished from before 
him. 


H ^i^rbmTfTT^ ^cif 

f^JlcRTJSiMT n?^u 

12. He in the same ether came upon the Woman, even upon 
Her who shines out in many forms, Uma daughter of the 
snowy summits. To her he said, “What was this mighty 
Daemon?” 


Fourth Part 

m ^ ^ 

I. She said to him, “It is the Eternal. Of the Eternal is this vic- 
tory in which ye shall grow to greatness.” Then alone he 
came to know that this was the Brahman. 


2. Therefore are these gods as it were beyond all the other 
gods, even Agni and Vayu and Indra, because they came 
nearest to the touch of That..,.^ 


Hrm? ^ ?'»jitsrdd<rfhdWiv^diTn 'ifrt h 

^Hcsrznft 

3. Therefore is Indra as it were beyond all the other gods 
because he came nearest to the touch of That, because 

■V 

* By some mistake of early memorisers or later copyists the rest of the verse has become 
hopelessly corrupted. It runs, “They he first came to know that it was the Brahman”, which is 
neither fact nor sense nor grammar. The close of the third verse has crept into and replaced 
the original close of the second. 
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he first knew that it was the Brahman. 


3TTl5fl' sq-iffcRT 

taRW livn 

4. Now this is the indication of That, — as is this flash of the 
lightning upon us or as is this falling of the eyelid, so in that 
which is of the gods. 


3T«rrwncH ^ jRts^jr 

\\\\\ 



5. Then in that which is of the Self, — as the motion of this 
mind seems to attain to That and by it afterwards the will 
in the thought continually remembers It. 


vrmfir 

6. The name of That is “That Delight”; as That Delight one 
should follow after It. He who so knows That, towards 
him verily all existences yearn. 


nvsn 

7. Thou hast said “Speak to me Upanishad”;^ spoken to thee 
is Upanishad. Of the Eternal verily is the Upanishad that 
we have spoken. 


dW crft MfdWSI lldtl 

8. Of this knowledge austerity and self-conquest and works 
are the foundation, the Vedas are all its limbs, truth is its 
dwelling place. 

* Upanishad means inner knowledge, that which enters into the final Truth and 
settles in it. 
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JTt ^ ^ ^ srf^- 

filtsfH MrdPdMfcf n^u 

9. He who knows this knowledge, smites evil away from him 
• and in that vaster world and infinite heaven finds his founda- 
tion, yea, he finds his foundation. 



COMMENTARY 



1 


The twelve great Upanishads are written 
round one body of ancient knowledge ; but they approach it from 
different sides. Into the great kingdom of the Brahmavidya each 
enters by its own gates, follows its own path or detour, aims at 
its own point of arrival. The Isha Upanishad and the Kena are 
both concerned with the same grand problem, the winning of the 
state of Immortality, the relations of the divine, all-ruling, all- 
possessing Brahman to the world and to the human conscious- 
ness, the means of passing out of our present state of divided 
self, ignorance and suffering into the unity, the truth, the divine 
beatitude. As the Isha closes with the aspiration towards the 
supreme felicity, so the Kena closes with the definition of Brah- 
man as the Delight and the injunction to worship and seek after 
That as the Delight. Nevertheless there is a variation in the start- 
ing-point, even in the standpoint, a certain sensible divergence 
in the attitude. 

For the precise subject of the two Upanishads is not iden- 
tical. The Isha is concerned with the whole problem of the world 
and life and works and the human destiny in their relation to the 
supreme truth of the Brahman. It embraces in its brief eighteen 
verses most of the fundamental problems of Life and scans them 
swiftly with the idea of the supreme Self and its becomings, the 
supreme Lord and His workings as the key that shall unlock all 
gates. The oneness of all existences is its dominating note. 

The Kena Upanishad approaches a more restricted problem, 
starts with a more precise and narrow inquiry. It concerns itself 
only with the relation of mind-consciousness to Brahman- 
consciousness and does not stray outside the strict boundaries 
of its subject. The material world and the physical life are taken 
for granted, they are hardly mentioned. But the material world 
and the physical life exist for us only by virtue of our internal 
self and our internal life. According as our mental instruments 
represent to us the external world, according as our vital force 
in obedience to the mind deals with its impacts and objects, so 
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will be our outward life and existence. The world is for us what 
our mind and senses declare it to be ; life is what our menta- 
lity determines that it shall become. The question is asked by the 
Upanishad, what then are these mental instruments? what is 
this mental life which uses the external? Are they the last wit- 
nesses, the supreme and final power? Is mind all or is this hu- 
man existence only a veil of something greater, mightier, more 
remote and profound than itself? 

The Upanishad replies that there is such a greater existence 
behind, which is to the mind and its instruments, to the life- 
force and its workings what they are to the material world. Matter 
does not know Mind, Mind knows Matter; it is only when the 
creature embodied in Matter develops mind, becomes the mental 
being that he can know his mental self and know by that self 
Matter also in its reality to Mind. So also Mind does not know 
That which is behind it. That knows Mind; and it is only when 
the being involved in Mind can deliver out of its appearances 
his true Self that he can become That, know it as himself and by it 
know also Mind in its reality to that which is more real than 
Mind. How to rise beyond the mind and its instruments, enter 
into himself, attain to the Brahman becomes then the supreme 
aim for the mental being, the all-important problem of his exis- 
tence. 

For given that there is a more real existence than the mental 
existence, a greater life than the physical life, it follows that the 
lower life with its forms, and enjoyments which are all that men 
here ordinarily worship and pursue, can no longer be an object 
of desire for the awakened spirit. He must aspire beyond; he 
must free himself from this world of death and mere phenomena 
to become himself in his true state of immortality beyond them. 
Then alone he really exists when here in this mortal life itself he 
can free himself from the mortal consciousness and know and be 
the immortal and eternal. Otherwise he feels that he has lost 
himself, has fallen from his true salvation. 

But this Brahman-consciousness is not represented by the 
Upanishad as something quite alien to the mental and physical 
world, aloof from it and in no way active or concerned with its 
activities. On the contrary, it is the Lord and ruler of all the 
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world; the energies of the gods in the mortal consciousness are 
its energies; when they conquer and grow great, it is because 
Brahman has fought and won. This world therefore is an inferior 
action, a superficial representation of something infinitely greater, 
more perfect, more real than itself. 

What is that something? It is the All-Bliss which is infinite 
being and immortal force. It is that pure and utter bliss and not 
the desires and enjo5anents of this world which men ought to 
worship and to seek. How to seek it is the one question that 
matters; to follow after it with all one’s being is the only truth 
and the only wisdom. 



2 


Mind is the agent of the lower or pheno- 
menal consciousness; vital force or the life-breath, speech and 
the five senses of knowledge are the instruments of the mind. 
Prana, the life-force in the nervous system, is indeed the one 
main instrument of our mental consciousness; for it is that 
by which the mind receives the contacts of the physical world 
through the organs of knowledge, sight, hearing, smell, touch 
and taste, and reacts upon its object by speech and the other 
four organs of action ; all these senses are dependent upon the 
nervous Life-force for their functioning. The Upanishad there- 
fore begins by a query as to the final source or control of the 
activities of the Mind, Life-Force, Speech, Senses. 

The question is, kena^ by whom or what? In the ancient 
conception of the universe our material existence is formed from 
the five elemental states of Matter, the ethereal, aerial, fiery, 
liquid and solid; everything that has to do with our material 
existence is called the elemental, adhihhuta. In this material 
there move non-material powers manifesting through the Mind- 
Force and Life-Force that work upon Matter, and these are called 
Gods or Devas; everything that has to do with the working of 
the non-material in us is called adhidaiva, that which pertains to 
the Gods. But above the non-material powers, containing them, 
greater than they is the Self or Spirit, dtman, and everything 
that has to do with this highest existence in us is called the spiri- 
tual, adhyatma. For the purpose of the Upanishads the adhi- 
daiva is the subtle in us ; it is that which is represented by Mind 
and Life as opposed to gross Matter; for in Mind and Life we 
have the characteristic action of the Gods. 


The Upanishad is not concerned with the elemental, the adhi- 
bhiita; it is concerned with the relation between the subtle exis- 
tence and the spiritual, the adhidaiva and adhyatma. But the Mind, 
the Life, the speech, the senses are governed by cosmic powers, 
by Gods, by Indra, Vayu, Agni. Are these subtle cosmic powers 
the beginning of existence, the true movers of mind and life, or is 
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there some superior unifying force, one in itself behind them all ? 

By whom or what is the mind missioned and sent on its 
errand so that it falls on its object like an arrow shot by a skilful 
archer at its predetermined mark, like a messenger, an envoy 
sent by his master to a fixed place for a fixed object? What is 
it within us or without us that sends forth the mind on its errand ? 
What guides it to its object? 

Then there is the Life-force, the Prana, that works in our 
vital being and nervous system. The Upanishad speaks of it as 
the first or supreme Breath; elsewhere in the sacred writings it 
is spoken of as the chief Breath or the Breath of the mouth, 
mukhya, asanya; it is that which carries in it the Word, the 
creative expression. In the body of man there are said to be five 
workings of the life-force called the five Pranas. One specially 
termed Prana moves in the upper part of the body and is pre- 
eminently the breath of life, because it brings the universal Life- 
force into the physical system and gives it there to be distributed. 
A second in the lower part of the trunk, termed Apana, is the 
breath of death; for it gives away the vital force out of the body. 
A third, the Samana, regulates the interchange of these two forces 
at their meeting-place, equalises them and is the most important 
agent in maintaining the equilibrium of the vital forces and their 
functions. A fourth, the Vyana, pervasive, distributes the vital 
energies throughout the body. A fifth, the Udana, moves upward 
from the body to the crown of the head and is a regular channel 
of communication between the physical life and the greater life 
of the spirit. None of these are the first or supreme Breath, 
although the Prana most nearly represents it; the Breath to 
which so much importance is given in the Upanishads, is the pure 
life-force itself, — first, because all the others are secondary to 
it, born from it and only exist as its special functions. It is imaged 
in the Veda as the Horse; its various energies are the forces that 
draw the chariots of the Gods. The Vedic image is recalled by 
the choice of the terms employed in the Upanishad, yukta, 
yoked, praiti, goes forward, as a horse driven by the charioteer 
advances in its path. 

Who then has yoked this Life-force to the many workings 
of existence or by what power superior to itself does it move for- 
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ward in its paths? For it is not primal, self-existent or its own 
agent. We are conscious of a power behind which guides, drives, 
controls, uses it. 

The force of the vital breath enables us to bring up and speed 
outward from the body this speech that we use to express, to 
throw out into a world of action and new-creation the willings 
and thought-formations of the mind. It is propelled by Va)m, 
the life-breath; it is formed by Agm', the secret will-force and 
fiery shaping energy in the mind and body. But these are the 
agents. Who or what is the secret Power that is behind them, 
the master of the word that men speak, its real former and the 
origin of that which expresses itself? 

The ear hears the sound, the eye sees the form ; but hearing 
and vision are particular operations of the life-force in us used 
by the mind in order to put itself into communication with the 
world in which the mental being dwells and to interpret it in the 
forms of sense. The life-force shapes them, the mind uses them, 
but something other than the life-force and the mind enables 
them to shape and to use their objects and their instruments. 
What God sets eye and ear to their workings ? Not Surya, the 
God of light, not Ether and his regions; for these are only 
conditions of vision and hearing. 

The Gods combine, each bringing his contribution, the ope- 
rations of the physical world that we observe as of the mental 
world that is our means of observation; but the whole universal 
action is one, not a sum of fortuitous atoms ; it is one, arranged 
in its parts, combined in its multiple functionings by virtue of a 
single conscient existence which can never be constructed or 
put together (akrta) but is anterior to all these workings. The 
Gods work only by this Power anterior to themselves, five only 
by its life, think only by its thought, act only for its purposes. 
We look into ourselves and all things and become aware of it 
there, an ‘T’7 an “Is”, a Self, which is other, firmer, vaster than 
any separate or individual being. 

But since it is not anything that the mind can make its object 
or the senses throw into form for the mind, what then is it — or 
who? What absolute Spirit? What one, supreme and eternal 
Godhead? Ko devah> 
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JL HE eternal question has been put which 
turns man’s eyes away from the visible and the outward to that 
which is utterly within, away from the little known that he has 
become to the vast unknown he must yet grow into and be, 
because that is his Reality and out of all masquerade of pheno- 
menon and becoming the Real Being must eventually deliver 
itself. The human soul once seized by this compelh'ng direction 
can no longer be satisfied with looking forth at mortalities and 
seemings through those doors of the mind and sense which the 
Self-existent has made to open outward upon a world of forms; 
it is driven to gaze inward into a new world of realities. 

Here in the world that man knows, he possesses something 
which, however imperfect and insecure, he yet values. For he 
aims at and to some extent he procures enlarged being, increas- 
ing knowledge, more and more joy and satisfaction and these 
things are so precious to him that for what he can get of them he 
is ready to pay the price of continual suffering from the shock 
of their opposites. If then he has to abandon what he here pur- 
sues and clasps, there must be a far more powerful attraction 
drawing him to the Beyond, a secret offer of something so great 
as to be a full reward for all possible renunciation that can be 
demanded of him here. This is offered, — not an enlarged be- 
coming, but infinite being; not always relative piecings of 
knowledge mistaken in their hour for the whole of knowledge, 
but the possession of our essential consciousness and the flood 
of its luminous realities; not partial satisfactions, but the delight. 
In a word, Immortality. 

The language of the Upanishad makes it strikingly clear that 
it is no metaphysical abstraction, no void Silence, no indeter- 
minate Absolute which is offered to the soul that aspires, but 
rather the absolute of all that is possessed by it here in the relative 
world of its sojourning. All here in the mental is a growing 
light, consciousness and life; all there in the supramental is an 
infinite life, light and consciousness. That which is here sha- 
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dowed, is there found; the incomplete here is there the fulfilled. 
The Beyond is not an annullation, but a transfiguration of all 
that we are here in our world of forms ; it is sovran Mind of this 
mind, secret Life of this life, the absolute Sense which supports 
and justifies our limited senses. 

We renounce ourselves in order to find ourselves ; for in the 
mental life there is only a seeking,- but never an ultimate finding 
tin mind is overpassed. Therefore there is behind all our menta- 
lity a perfection of ourselves which appears to' us as an antinomy 
and contrast to what we are. For here we are a constant be- 
coming; there we possess our eternal being. Here we conceive 
of ourselves as a changeful consciousness developed and always 
developing by a hampered effort in the drive of Time; there 
we are an immutable consciousness of which Time is not the 
master but the instrmnent as well as the field of all that it creates 
and watches. Here we live in an organisation of mortal con- 
sciousness which takes the form of a transient world; there we 
are liberated into the harmonies of an infinite self-seeing which 
knows all world in the light of the eternal and immortal. The 
Beyond is our' reality; that is our plenitude; that is the absolute 
satisfaction of our self-existence. It is immortality and it is “That 
Delight”. 

Here in our imprisoned mentality the ego strives to be master 
and possessor of its inner field and its outer environment, yet 
cannot hold anything to enjoy it, because it is not possible really 
to possess what is not-self to us. But there in the freedom of the 
eternal our self-existence possesses without strife by the suffi- 
cient fact that all things are itself. Here is the apparent man, 
there the real man, the Purusha: here are gods, there is the 
Divine: here is the attempt to exist. Life flowering out of an all- 
devouring death, there Existence itself and a dateless immortality. 

The answer that is thus, given is involved in the very form of 
the original question. The Truth behind Mind, Life, Sense must 
be that which controls by exceeding it; it is the Lord, the all- 
possessing Deva. This was the conclusion at which the Isha 
Upanishad arrived by the synthesis of all existences; the Kena 
arrives at it by the antithesis of one governing self-existence 
to all this that exists variously by another power of being than 
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its own. Each follows its own method for the resolution of all 
things into the one Reality, but the conclusion is identical. It is 
the All-possessing and All-enjoying, who is reached by the re- 
nunciation of separate being, separate possession and separate 
delight. 

But the Isha addresses itself to the awakened seeker; it 
begins therefore with the all-inhabiting Lord, proceeds to the all- 
becoming Self and returns to the Lord as the Self of the cosmic 
movement, because it has to justify works to the seeker of the 
Uncreated and to institute a divine life founded on the joy of im- 
mortality and on the unified consciousness of the individual made 
one with the universal. The Kena addresses itself to the soul 
still attracted by the external life, not yet wholly awakened nor 
wholly a seeker; it begins therefore with the Brahman as the 
Self beyond Mind and proceeds to the Brahman as the hidden 
Lord of all our mental and vital activities, because it has to point 
this soul upward beyond its apparent and outward existence. 
But the two opening chapters of the Kena only state less widely 
from this other viewpoint the Isha’s doctrine of the Self and its 
becomings; the last two repeat in other terms of thought the 
Isha’s doctrine of the Lord and His movement. 
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1 HE Upanishad first affirms the existence 
of this profounder, vaster, more puissant consciousness behind 
our mental being. That, it affirms, is Brahman. Mind, Life, 
Sense, Speech are not the utter Brahman; they are only inferior 
modes and external instruments. Brahman-consciousness is our 
real self and our true existence. 

Mind and body are not our real self ; they are mutable for- 
mations or images which we go on constructing in the drive of 
Time as a result of the mass of our past energies. For although 
those energies seem to us to lie dead in the past because their 
history is behind us, yet are they still existent in their mass and 
always active in the present and the future. 

Neither is the ego-function our real self. Ego is only a 
faculty put forward by the discriminative mind to centralise 
round itself the experiences of the sense-mind and to serve as a 
sort of lynch-pin in the wheel which keeps together the move- 
ment. It is no more than an instrument, although it is true that 
so long as we are limited by our normal mentality, we are com- 
pelled by the nature of that mentality and the purpose of the 
instrument to mistake our ego-function for our very self. 

Neither is it the memory that constitutes our real self. 
Memory is another instrument, a selective instrument for the 
practical management of our conscious activities. The ego- 
function uses it as a rest and support so as to preserve the sense 
of continuity without which our mental and vital activities could 
not be organised for a spacious enjoyment by the individual. 
But even our mental self comprises and is influenced in its being 
by a host of things which are not present to our memory, are 
subconscious and hardly grasped at all by our surface existence. 
Memory is essential to the continuity of the ego-sense, but it is 
not the constituent of the ego-sense, still less of the being. 

Neither is moral personality our real self. It is only a chan- 
ging formation, a pliable mould framed and used by our sub- 
jective life in order to give some appearance of fixity to the 
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constantly mutable becoming which our mental limitations 
successfully tempt us to call ourselves. 

Neither is the totality of that mutable conscious becoming, 
although enriched by all that subconsciously underlies it, our 
real self. What we become is a fluent mass of life, a stream of 
experience pouring through time, a flux of Nature upon the crest 
of which our mentality rides. What we are is the eternal essence 
of that life, the immutable consciousness that bears the expe- 
rience, the immortal substance of Nature and mentality. 

For behind all and dominating all that we become and 
experience, there is something that originates, uses, determines, 
enjoys, yet is not changed by its origination, not affected by its 
instruments, not determined by its determinations, not worked 
upon by its enjoyings. What that is, we cannot know unless we 
go behind the veil of our mental being which knows only what 
is affected, what is determined, what is worked upon, what is 
changed. The mind can only be aware of that as something 
which we indefinably are, not as something which it definably 
knows. For, the moment our mentality tries to fix this some- 
thing, it loses itself in the flux and the movement, grasps at parts, 
functions, fictions, appearances which it uses as planks of safety 
in the welter or tries to cut out a form from the infinite and say, 
“This is I.” In the words of the Veda, “when the mind ap- 
proaches That and studies it, That vanishes.” 

But behind the Mind is this other or Brahman-conscious- 
ness, Mind of our mind, Sense of our senses. Speech of our 
speech. Life of our life. Arriving at that, we arrive at Self; we 
can draw back from mind the image into Brahman the Reality. 

But what differentiates that real from this apparent self? 
Or — since we can say no more than we have said already in the 
way of definition, since we can only indicate that “That” is not 
what “this” is, but is the mentally inexpressible absolute of all 
that is here, — what is the relation of this phenomenon to that 
reality? For it is the question of the relation that the Upanishad 
makes its starting-point; its opening question assumes that 
there is a relation and that the reality originates and governs the 
phenomenon. 

Obviously, Brahman is not a thing subject to our mind. 
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senses, speech or life-force; it is no object seen, heard, expressed, 
sensed, formed by thought, nor any state of body or mind that 
we become in the- changing movement of the life. But the thought 
of the Upanishad attempts to awaken deeper echoes from our 
gulfs than this obvious denial of the mental and sensuous 
objectivity of the Brahman. It affirms that not only is it not an 
object of mind or a formation of life, but it is not even dependent 
on our mind, life and senses for the exercise of its lordship and 
activity. It is that which does not think by the mind, does not 
live by the life, does not sense by the senses, does not find expres- 
sion in the speech, but rather makes these things themselves 
the object of its superior, all-comprehending, all-knowing con- 
sciousness. 

Brahman thinks out the mind by that which is beyond mind; 
it sees the sight and hears the hearing by that absolute vision and 
audition which are not phenomenal and instrumental but direct 
and inherent; it forms our expressive speech out of its creative 
word; it speeds out this life we cling to from that eternal move- 
ment of its energy which is not parcelled out into forms but' has 
always the freedom of its own inexhaustible infinity. 

Thus the Upanishad begins its reply to its own question. 
It first describes Brahman as Mind of the mind. Sight of the sight. 
Hearing of the hearing. Speech of the speech. Life of the life. 
It then takes up each of these expressions and throws them suc- 
cessively into a more expanded form so as to suggest a more 
definite and ample idea of their meaning, so far as that can be 
done by words. To the expression “Mind of the mind” corres- 
ponds the expanded phrase “That which thinks not with the 
mind, that by which the mind is thought” and so on with each of 
the original descriptive expressions to the closing definition of 
the Life behind this life as “That which breathes not with the 
life-breath, that by which the life-power is brought forward into 
its movement”. 

And each of these exegetic lines is emphasised by the reitera- 
ted admonition, “That Brahman seek to know and not this which 
men follow after here.” Neither Mind, Life, Sense and Speech 
nor their objects and expressions are the Reality which we have 
to know and pursue. True knowledge is of That which forms 
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these instruments for us but is itself independent of their utilities. 
True possession and enjoyment is of that which, while it creates 
these objects of our pursuit, itself makes nothing the object of 
its pursuit and passion, but is eternally satisfied with all things 
in the joy of its immortal being. 
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1 HE Upanishad, reversing the usual order 
of oiir logical thought which would put Mind and Sense first or 
Life first and Speech last as a subordinate function, begins its 
negative description of Brahman with an explanation of the 
very striking phrase, Speech of our speech. And we can see 
that it means a Speech beyond ours, an absolute expression of 
which human language is only a shadow and as if an artificial 
counterfeit. What idea underlies this phrase of the Upanishad 
and this precedence given to the faculty of speech? 

Continually, in studying the Upanishads, we have to divest 
ourselves of modern notions and to realise as closely as possible 
the associations that lay behind the early Vedantic use of words. 
We must recollect that in the Vedic system the Word was the 
creatrix; by the Word Brahma creates the forms of the universe. 
Moreover, human speech at its highest merely attempts to recover 
by revelation and inspiration an absolute expression of Truth 
which already exists in the Infinite above our mental comprehen- 
sion. Equally, then, must that Word be above our power of men- 
tal construction. 

All creation is expression by the Word; but the form which 
is expressed is only a symbol or representation of the thing which 
is. We see this in human speech which only presents to the 
mind a mental form of the object; but the object it seeks to ex- 
press is itself only a form or presentation of another Reality. 
That reality is Brahman, Brahman expresses by the Word a 
form or presentation of himself in the objects of sense and con- 
sciousness which constitute the universe, just as the human word 
expresses a mental image of those objects. That Word is creative 
in a deeper and more original sense than human speech and with 
a power of which the utmost creativeness of human speech can 
be only a far-off and feeble analogy. 

The word used here for utterance means literally a raising up 
to confront the mind. Brahman, says the Upanishad, is that 
which cannot be so raised up before the mind by speech. 
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Human speech, as we see, raises up only the presentation of 
a presentation, the mental figure of an object which is itself only 
a figure of the sole Reality, Brahman. It has indeed a power of 
new creation, but even that power only extends to the creation 
of new mental images, that is to say, of adaptive formations based 
upon previous niiental images. Such a limited power gives no idea 
of the original creative puissance which the old thinkers attri- 
buted to the divine Word. 

If, however, we go a little deeper below the surface, we shall 
arrive at a power in human speech which does give us a remote 
image of the original creative Word. We know that vibration 
of sound has the power to create — and to destroy — forms ,• 
this is a commonplace of modern Science. Let us suppose that 
behind all forms there has been a creative vibration of sound. 

Next, let us examine the relation of human speech to sound 
in general. We see at once that speech is only a particular 
application of the principle of sound, a vibration made by pres- 
sure of the breath in its passage through the throat and mouth. 
At first, beyond doubt, it must -have been formed naturally and 
spontaneously to express the emotions created by an object or 
occurrence and only afterwards seized upon by the mind to ex- 
press first the idea of the object and then ideas about the object. 
The value of speech would therefore seem to be only representa- 
tive and not creative. 

But, in fact, speech is creative. It creates forms of emotion, 
mental images and impulses of action. The ancient Vedic theory 
and practice extended this creative action of speech by the use of 
the Mantra. The theory of the Mantra is that it is a word of 
power born out of the secret depths of our being where it has been 
brooded upon by a deeper consciousness than the mental, framed 
in the heart and not constructed by the intellect, held in the mind, 
again concentrated on by the waking mental consciousness and 
then thrown out silently or vocally — the silent word is perhaps 
held to be more potent than the spoken — precisely for the work 
of creation. The Mantra can not only create new subjective 
slates in ourselves, alter our psychical being, reveal knowledge 
and faculties we did not before possess, can not only produce 
similar results in other minds than that of the user, but can pro- 
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duce vibrations in the mental and vital atmosphere which result 
in effects, in actions and even in the production of material forms 
on the physical plane. 

As a matter of fact, even ordinarily, even daily and hourly 
we do produce by the word within us thought-vibrations, 
thought-forms which result in corresponding vital and physical 
vibrations, act upon ourselves, act upon others and end in the 
indirect creation of actions and of forms in the physical world. 
Man is constantly acting upon man both by the silent and the 
spoken word and he so acts and creates, though less directly and 
powerfully, even in the rest of Nature. But because we are stupid- 
ly engrossed with the external forms and phenomena of the world 
and do not trouble to examine its subtle and non-physical pro- 
cesses, we remain ignorant of all this field of science behind. 

The Vedic use of the Mantra is only a conscious utihsation 
of this secret power of the word. And if we take the theory that 
underlies it together with our previous hypothesis of a creative 
vibration of sound behind every formation, we shall begin to 
understand the idea of the original creative Word. Let us suppose 
a conscious use of the vibrations of sound which will produce 
corresponding forms or changes of form. But Matter is only, in 
the ancient view, the lowest of the planes of existence. Let us rea- 
lise then that a vibration of sound on the material plane pre- 
supposes a corresponding vibration on the vital without which 
it could not have come into play; that, again, presupposes 
a corresponding originative vibration on the mental; the mental 
presupposes a corresponding originative vibration on the supra- 
mental at the very root of things. But a mental vibration implies 
thought and perception and a supramental vibration implies a 
supreme vision and discernment. All vibration of sound on that 
higher plane is, then, instinct with and expressive of this supreme 
discernment of a truth in things and is at the same time creative, 
instinct with a supreme power which casts into forms the truth 
discerned and eventually, descending from plane to plane, repro- 
duces it in the physical form or object created in Matter by 
etheric sound. Thus we see that the theory of creation by the 
Word which is the absolute expression of the Truth, and the 
theory of the material creation by sound-vibration in the ether 
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correspond and are two logical poles of the same idea. They 
both belong to the same ancient Vedic system. 

This, then, is the supreme Word, Speech of our speech. 
It is vibration of pure Existence, instinct with the perceptive and 
originative power of infinite and omnipotent consciousness, 
shaped by the Mind behind mind into the inevitable word of the 
Truth of things ; out of whatever substance on whatever plane, 
the form or physical expression emerges by its creative agency. 
The Supermind using the Word is the creative Logos. 

The Word has its seed-sounds — suggesting the eternal 
syllable of the Veda, A U M, and the seed-sounds of the Tantriks 

— which carry in them the principles of things ; it has its forms 
which stand behind the revelatory and inspired speech that 
comes to man’s supreme faculties, and these compel the forms 
of things in the universe; it has its rhythms, — for it is no dis- 
ordered vibration, but moves out into great cosmic measures, 

— and according to the rhythm is the law, arrangement, har- 
mony, processes of the world it builds. Life itself is a rhythm of 
God. 

But what is it that is expressed or raised up before the 
consciousness by the Word in the world? Not Brahman, but 
forms and phenomena of Brahman. Brahman is not, cannot be 
expressed by the Word; he does not use the word to express 
himself, but is known to his own self-awareness and even the 
truths of himself that stand behind the forms of cosmic things 
are always self-expressed to his eternal vision. Speech creates, 
expresses, but is itself only a creation and expression. Brahman 
is not expressed by speech, but speech is itself expressed by 
Brahman. 

Therefore it is not the happenings and phenomena of the 
world that we have to accept finally as our object of pursuit, but 
That which brings out from itself the Word by which they were 
thrown into form for our observation by the consciousness and 
for our pursuit by the will. In other words, the supreme Existence 
that has originated all. 

Human speech is only a secondary expression and at its 
liighest a shadow of the divine Word, of the seed-sounds, the 
satisfying rhythms, the revealing forms of sound that are the 
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omniscient and omnipotent speech of the eternal Thinker, Har- 
monist, Creator. The highest inspired speech to which the human 
mind can attain, the word most unanalysably expressive of 
supreme truth, the most puissant syllable or mantra can only be 
its far-off representation. 
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A-S THE Upanishad asserts a speech behind 
this speech, which is the expressive aspect of the Brahman- 
consciousness, so it asserts a Mind behind this mind which is its 
cognitive aspect. And as we asked ourselves what could be the 
rational basis for the theory of the divine Word superior to our 
speech, so we have now to ask ourselves what can be the rational 
basis for this theory of a cognitive faculty or principle superior 
to Mind. We may say indeed that if we grant a divine Word 
creative of all things, we must also grant a divine Mind cogni- 
tive of the Word and of all that it expresses. But this is not a 
sufficient foundation; for the theory of the divine Word presents 
itself only as a rational possibility, A cognition higher than 
Mind presents itself on the other hand as a necessity which 
arises from the very nature of Mind itself, a necessity from 
which we cannot logically escape. 

In the ancient system which admitted the soul’s survival of 
the body. Mind was the man, in a very profound and radical 
sense of the phrase. It is not only that the human being is the one 
reasoning animal upon earth, the thinking race; he is essentially 
the mental being in a terrestrial body, the mami. Quite apart 
from the existence of a soul or self one in all creatures, the body 
is not even the phenomenal self of man; the physical life also 
is not himself; both may be dissolved, man will persist. But if 
the mental being also is dissolved, man as man ceases to be; for 
tills is his centre and the nodus of his organism. 

On the contrary, according to the theory of a material evolu- 
tion upheld by modern Science, man is only Matter that has 
developed mind by an increasing sensibility to the shocks of its 
environment; and Matter being the basis of existence, there is 
nothing, except the physical elements, that can survive the disso- 
lution of the body. But this formula is at most the obverse and 
inferior side of a much larger truth. Matter could not develop 
Mind if in or behind the force that constitutes physical forms 
there were not already a principle of Mind striving towards self- 
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manifestation. The will to enlighten and consciously govern the 
life and the form must have been already existent in that which 
appears to us inconscient before mind was evolved. For, if there 
were no such necessity of Mind in Matter, if the stuff of menta- 
lity were not there already and the will to mentalise, Mind could 
not possibly have evolved. 

But in the mere chemical elements which go to constitute 
material forms or in electricity or in any other purely physical 
factor, whatever unconscious will or sensation they may be 
possessed by or possess, we can discover nothing which could 
explain the emergence of conscious sensation, which could cons- 
titute a will towards the evolution of thought or which could 
impose the necessity of such an evolution on inconscient physical 
substance. It is not then in the form of Matter itself, but in the 
Force which is at work in Matter, that we must seek the origin 
of Mind. That Force must either be itself conscient or contain 
the grain of mental consciousness inherent in its being and there- 
fore the potentiality and indeed the necessity of its emergence. 
This imprisoned consciousness, though originally absorbed in the 
creation first of forms and then of physical relations and reactions 
between physical forms, must still have held in itself from the 
beginning, however long kept back and suppressed, a will to the 
ultimate enlightenment of these relations by the creation of cor- 
responding conscious or mental values. Mind is then a concealed 
necessity which the subconscient holds in itself from the com- 
mencement of things ; it is the thing that must emerge once the 
attractions and repulsions of Matter begin to be established; it 
is the suppressed secret and cause of the reactions of life in the 
metal, plant and animal. 

If, on the other hand, we say that Mind in some such secret 
and suppressed form is not already existent in Matter, we must 
then suppose that it exists outside Matter and embraces it or 
enters into it. We must suppose a mental plane of existence which 
presses upon the physical and tends to possess it. In that case the 
mental being would be in its origin an entity which is formed 
outside the material world; but it prepares in that world bodies 
which become progressively more and more able to house and 
express Mind. We may image it forming, entering into and 
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possessing the. body, breaking into it, as it were, — as the Purusha 
in the Aitareya Upanishad is said to form the body and then to 
enter in by breaking open a door in Matter. Man would in this 
view be a mental being incarnate in the living body who at its 
dissolution leaves it with full possession of his mentality. 

The two theories are far from being incompatible with each 
other; they can be viewed as complements forming a single truth. 
For the involution of Mind, its latency in the material Force of 
the physical universe and in all its movements does not preclude 
the existence of a mental world beyond and above the reign of 
the physical principle. In fact, the emergence of such a latent 
Mind might well depend upon and would certainly profit by the 
aid and pressure of forces from a supraphysical kingdom, a 
mental plane of existence. 

There are always two possible views of the universe. The one 
supposes, with modern Science, Matter to be the beginning of 
things and studies everything as an evolution from Matter; or, 
if not Matter, then, with the Sankhya philosophy, an indeter- 
minate inconscient active Force or Prakriti of which even mind 
and reason are operations, — the conscious soul, if any exists, 
being a quite different and, although conscient, yet inactive entity. 
The other supposes the conscious soul, the Purusha, to be the 
material as well as the cause of the universe and Prakriti to be 
only its Shakti or the Force of its conscious being which operates 
upon itself as the material of forms.^ The latter is the view of the 
Upanishads. Certainly, if we study the material world only, 
excluding all evidence of other planes as a dream or a hallucina- 
tion, if’ we equally exclude all evidence of operations in mind 
which exceed the material limitation and study only its ordinary 
equation with Matter, we must necessarily accept the theory of 
Matter as the origin and as the indispensable basis and conti- 
nent. Otherwise, we shall be irresistibly led towards the early 
Vedantic conclusions. 

However this may be, even from the standpoint of the sole 
material world Man in the substance of his manhood is a mind 
occupying and using the life of the body — a mind that is greater 

> For c-xamplc, the Aitarej’a Upanishad which shows us the Atman or Seif using the 
Purusha as that in which all the operations of Nature arc formed. 
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than the Matter in which it has emerged. He is the highest 
expression of the Will in the material universe; the Force that 
has built up the worlds, so far as we are able to judge of its inten- 
tion from its actual operations as we see them in their present 
formula upon earth, arrives in him at the thing it was seeking to 
express. It has brought out the hidden principle of Mind that 
now operates consciously and intelligently on the life and the 
body. Man is the satisfaction of the necessity which Nature bore 
secretly in her from the very commencement of her works ; he is 
the highest possible Name or Numen on this planet; he is the 
realised terrestrial godhead. 

But all this is true only if we assume that for Nature’s terres- 
trial activities Mind is the ultimate formula. In reality and when 
we study more deeply the phenomena of consciousness, the 
facts of mentality, the secret tendency, aspiration and necessity 
of man’s own nature, we see that he cannot be the highest term. 
He is the highest realised here and now; he is not the highest 
realisable. As there is something below him, so there is some- 
thing, if even only a possibility, above. As physical Nature con- 
cealed a secret beyond herself which in him she has released into 
creation, so he too conceals a secret beyond himself which he in 
turn must deliver to the light. That is his destiny. 

This must necessarily be so because Mind too is not the 
first principle of things and therefore cannot be their last possi- 
bility. As Matter contained Life in itself, contained it as its own 
secret necessity and had to be delivered of that birth, and as 
Life contained Mind in itself, contained it as its own secret neces- 
sity and had to be delivered of the birth it held, so Mind too con- 
tains in itself that which is beyond itself, contains it as its own 
secret necessity and presses to be delivered, it also, of this 
supreme birth. 

What is the rational necessity which forbids us to suppose 
Mind to be Nature’s last birth and compels us to posit something 
beyond it of which itself is the indication? A consideration of 
the nature and working of mentality supplies us with the answer. 
For mentality is composed of three principal elements, thought, 
will and sensation. Sensation may be described as an attempt 
of divided consciousness to seize upon its object and enjoy it. 
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thought as its attempt to seize upon the truth of the object and 
possess it, will as its attempt to seize upon the potentiality of the 
object and use it. At least these three things are such an attempt 
in their essentiality, in their instinct, in their subconscious pur- 
pose. But obviously the attempt is imperfect in its conditions and 
its success; its very terms indicate a barrier, a gulf, an incapacity. 
As Life is limited and hampered by the conditions of its syn- 
thesis with Matter, so Mind is limited and hampered by the con- 
ditions of its synthesis with Life in Matter. Neither Matter nor 
Life has found anything proper to their own formula which 
could help to conquer or sufficiently expand its limitations; 
they have been compelled each to call in a new principle. Matter 
to call into itself Life, Life to call into itself Mind. Mind also 
is not able to find anything proper to its own formula which can 
conquer or sufficiently expand the limitations imposed upon its 
workings. Mind also has to call in a new principle beyond itself, 
freer than itself and more powerful. 

In other words. Mind does not exhaust the possibilities of 
consciousness and therefore cannot be its last and highest 
expression. Mind tries to arrive at Truth and succeeds only in 
touching it imperfectly with a veil between; there must be in 
the nature of things a faculty or principle which sees the Truth 
unveiled, an eternal faculty of knowledge which corresponds to 
the eternal fact of the Truth. There is, says the Veda, such a 
principle; it is the Truth-Consciousness which sees the Truth 
directly and is in possession of it spontaneously. Mind labours 
to effect the will in it and succeeds only in accomplishing par- 
tially, with difficulty and insecurely the potentiality at which it 
works; there must be a faculty or principle of conscious effec- 
tive force which corresponds to the unconscious automatic 
principle of self-fulfilment in Nature, and this principle must be 
sought for in the form of consciousness that exceeds Mind. 
Mind, finally, aspires to seize and enjoy the essential delight- 
giving quality, the rasa of things, but it succeeds only in attaining 
to it indirectly, holding it in an imperfect grasp and enjoying 
it externally and fragmentarily; there must be a principle which 
can attain directly, hold rightly, enjoy intimately and securely. 
There is, says the Veda, an eternal Bliss-consciousness which 
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corresponds to the eternal rasa or essential delight-giving quality 
of all experience and is not limited by the insecure approxima- 
tions of the sense in Mind. 

If, then, such a deeper principle of consciousness exists, it 
must be that and not mind which is the original and fundamental 
intention concealed in Nature and which eventually and some- 
where must emerge. But is there any reason for supposing that 
it must emerge here and in Mind, as Mind has emerged in Life 
and Life in Matter? We answer in the affirmative because Mind 
has in itself, however obscurely, that tendency, that aspiration 
and, at bottom, that necessity. There is one law from the lowest 
to the highest. Matter, when we examine it closely, proves to be 
instinct with the stuff of Life — the vibrations, actions and reac- 
tions, attractions and repulsions, contractions and expansions, 
the tendencies of combination, formation and growth which 
are the very substance of life; but the visible principle of life 
can only emerge when the necessary material conditions have 
been prepared which will permit it to organise itself in Matter. 
So also Life is instinct with the stuff of Mind, abounds with an 
unconscious’- sensation, will, intelligence, but the visible prin- 
ciple of Mind can only emerge when the necessary vital condi- 
tions have been prepared which will permit it to organise itself in 
living Matter. Mind too is instinct with the stuff of Supermind 
— sympathies, unities, intuitions, emergences of pre-existent 
knowledge, inherent self-effectivities of will which disguise them- 
selves in a mental form; but the visible principle of Supermind 
can only emerge when the necessary mental conditions are pre- 
pared which will permit it to organise itself in man, the mental 
living creature. 

This necessary preparation is proceeding in human develop- 
ment as the corresponding preparations were developed in the 
lower stages of the evolution, — with the same gradations, retar- 
dations, inequalities ; but still it is more enlightened, increasingly 
self-conscious, nearer to a conscious sureness. And the very 
fact that this progress is attended by less carefulness in details, 
less timidity of error, a less conservative attachment to the step 
gained gives us the hope and almost the assurance that when the 

* I use the language of the materialist Haeckel in spite of its paradoxical form. 
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new principle emerges it will not be by the creation of a new and 
quite different type which will leave the rest of mankind in the 
same position to it as are the animals to man, but by the eleva- 
tion of humanity as a whole to a higher level. For Man, first 
among Nature’s children, has shown the capacity to change him- 
self by his own effort and the conscious aspiration to transcend. 

These considerations justify to the reason the idea of a Mind 
beyond our mind, but only as a final evolution out of Matter. 
The Upanishad, however, enthrones it as the already existing 
creator and ruler of Mind ; it is a secret principle already con- 
scient and not merely contained inconsciently in the very stuff 
of things. But this is the natural conclusion — even apart from 
spiritual experience — from the nature of the supramental 
principle. For it is at its highest an eternal knowledge, will, bliss 
and conscious being and it is more reasonable to conclude that 
it is eternally conscious, though we are not conscious of it, and the 
source of the universe, than that it is eternally inconscient and 
only becomes conscient in Time as a result of the universe. Our 
inconscience of it is no proof that it is inconscient of us : and yet 
our incapacity is the only real basis left for the denial of an eternal 
Mind beyond mind superior to its creations and originative of the 
cosmos. 

All other foundations for the rejection of this ancient 
wisdom have disappeared or are disappearing before the increa- 
sing light of modern knowledge. 
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We ARRIVE then at this affirmation of an 
all-cognitive principle superior to Mind and exceeding it in 
nature, scope and capacity. For the Upanishad affirms a Mind 
beyond mind as the result of intuition and spiritual experience 
and its existence is equally a necessary conclusion from the facts 
of the cosmic evolution. What then is this Mind beyond mind ? 
how does it function? or by what means shall we arrive at 
the knowledge of it or possess it? 

The Upanishad asserts about this supreme cognitive prin- 
ciple, first, that it is beyond the reach of mind and the senses; 
secondly, that it does not itself think with the mind ; thirdly, that 
it is that by which mind itself is thought or mentalised; fourthly, 
that it is the very nature or description of the Brahman-con- 
sciousness. 

When we say, however, that “Mind of mind” is the nature 
or description of the Brahman-consciousness, we must not forget 
that the absolute Brahman in itself is unknowable and therefore 
beyond description. It is unknowable, not because it is a void 
and capable of no description except that of nothingness, nor 
because, although positive in existence, it has no content or qua- 
lity, but because it is beyond all things that our knowledge can 
conceive and because the methods of ideation and expression 
proper to our mentality do not apply to it. It is the absolute of 
all things that we know and of each thing that we know and yet 
nothing nor any sum of things can exhaust or characterise its 
essential being. For its manner of being is other than that which 
we call existence; its unity resists all analysis, its multiple infi- 
nities exceed every synthesis. Therefore it is not in its absolute 
essentiality that it can be described as Mind of the mind, but in 
its fundamental nature in regard to our mental existence. Brah- 
man-consciousness is the eternal outlook of the Absolute upon 
the relative. 

But even of this outlook we may say that it is beyond the 
reach of mind and speech and senses. Yet mind, speech and 
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senses seem to be our only available means for acquiring and 
expressing knowledge. Must we not say then that this Brahman- 
consciousness also is unknowable and that we can never hope to 
know it or possess it while in this body? Yet the Upanishad 
commands us to know this Brahman and by knowledge to possess 
it, — for the knowledge intended by the words viddhi, avedit, is a 
knowledge that discovers and takes possession, — and it declares 
later on that it is here, in this body and on this earth that we must 
thus possess Brahman in knowledge, otherwise great is the perdi- 
tion. A good deal of confusion has been brought into the inter- 
pretation of this Upanishad by a too trenchant dealing with the 
subtlety of its distinctions between the knowability and the un- 
knowability of the Brahman. We must therefore try to observe 
exactly what the Upanishad says and especially to seize the 
whole of its drift by synthetic intuition rather than cut up its 
meaning so as to make it subject to our logical mentality. 

The Upanishad sets out by saying that this Ruler of the mind, 
senses, speech and life is Mind of our mind, Life of our life. Sense 
of our senses, Speech of our speech; and it then proceeds to ex- 
plain what it intends by these challenging phrases. But it intro- 
duces between the description and the explanation a warning 
that neither the description nor the explanation must be pushed 
beyond their proper limits or understood as more than guide- 
posts pointing us towards our goal. For neither Mind, Speech 
nor Sense can travel to the Brahman; therefore Brahman must 
be beyond all these things in its very nature, otherwise it would 
be attainable by them in their function. The Upanishad, al- 
though it is about to teach of the Brahman, yet affirms, “we know 
not nor can discern how one should teach of it.” The two Sans- 
krit words that are here used, vidmah and vijanlmah, seem to 
indicate the one a general grasp and possession in knowledge, 
the other a total comprehension in whole and detail, by synthesis 
and analysis. The reason of this entire inability is next given, 
“because Brahman is other than the known and is there over 
the unknown”, possessing it and, as it were, presiding over it. 
The known is all that we grasp and possess by our present menta- 
lity; it is all that is not the supreme Brahman but only form and 
phenomenon of it to our sense and mental cognition. The un- 
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known is that which is beyond the known and though unknown, 
is not unknowable if we can enlarge our faculties or attain to 
others that we do not yet possess. 

Yet the Upanishad next proceeds to maintain and explain 
its first description and to enjoin on us the knowledge of the 
Brahman which it so describes. This contradiction is not at 
once reconciled ; it is only in the second chapter that the difficulty 
is solved and only in the fourth that the means of knowledge are 
indicated. The contradiction arises from the nature of know- 
ledge itself which is a relation between the consciousness that 
seeks and the consciousness that is sought; where that relation 
disappears, knowledge is replaced by sheer identity. In what we 
call existence, the highest knowledge can be no more than the 
highest relation between that which seeks and that which is 
sought, and it consists in a modified identity through which 
we may pass beyond knowledge to the absolute identity. This 
metaphysical distinction is of importance because it prevents us 
from mistaking any relation in knowledge for the absolute and 
from becoming so bound by our experience as to lose or miss the 
fundamental awareness of the absolute which is beyond all pos- 
sible description and behind all formulated experience. But it 
does not render the highest relation in knowledge, the modified 
identity in experience worthless or otiose. On the contrary, 
it is that we must aim at as the consummation of our existence 
in the world. For if we. possess it without being limited by it, — 
and if we are limited by it we have not true possession of it, — 
then in and through it we shall, even while in this body, 
remain in touch with the Absolute. 

The means for the attainment of this highest knowledge is 
the constant preparation of the mind by the admission into it of 
a working higher than itself until the mind is capable of giving 
itself up to the supramental action which exceeds it and which 
will finally replace it. In fact. Mind also has to follow the law of 
natural progression which has governed our evolution in this 
world from Matter into Life and Life into Mind. For just as 
Life-consciousness is beyond the imprisoned material being and 
unattainable by it through its own instruments, so this supra- 
mental consciousness is beyond the divided and dividing nature 
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of Mind and unattainable by it through its own instruments. 
But as Matter is constantly prepared for the manifestation of 
Life until Life is able to move in it, possess it, manage in it its 
own action and reaction, and as Life is constantly prepared for 
the manifestation of Mind until Mind is able to use it, enlighten 
its actions and reactions by higher and higher mental values, 
so must it be with Mind and that which is beyond Mind. 

And all this progression is possible because these things are 
only different formations of one being and one consciousness. 
Life only reveals in Matter that which is involved in Matter, that 
which is the secret meaning and essence of Matter. It reveals, 
as it were, to material existence its own soul, its own end. So too 
Mind reveals in Life all that Life means, all that it obscurely is 
in essence but cannot realise because it is absorbed in its own 
practical motion and its own characteristic form. So also Super- 
mind must intervene to reveal Mind to itself, to liberate it from 
its absorption in its own practical motion and characteristic form 
and enable the mental being to realise that which is the hidden 
secret of all its formal practice and action. Thus shall man come 
to the knowledge of that which rules within him and missions his 
mind to its mark, sends forth his speech, impels the life-force in 
its paths and sets his senses to their workings. 

Tliis supreme cognitive principle does not think by the mind. 
Mind is to it an inferior and secondary action, not its own proper 
mode. For Mind, based on limitation and division, can act only 
from a given centre in the lower and obscured existence; but 
Supermind is founded on unity and it comprehends and per- 
vades; its action is in the universal and is in conscious commu- 
nion with a transcendent source eternal and beyond the forma- 
tions of the universe. Supermind regards the individual in the 
universal and does not begin with him or make of him a separate 
being. It starts from the Transcendent and sees the universal 
and individual as they are in relation to it, as its terms, as its 
formulas; it does not start from the individual and universal to 
arrive at the Transcendent. Mind acquires knowledge and mas- 
tery; it reaches it by a constant mentalising and willing: Super- 
mind possesses knowledge and mastery; possessing, it throws 
itself out freely in various willing and knowing. Mind gropes 
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by divided sensation; it arrives at a sort of oneness through 
sympathy: Supermind possesses by a free and all-embracing 
sense; it lives in the unity of which various love and sympathy 
are only a secondary play of manifestation. Supermind starts 
from the whole and sees in it its parts and properties, it does 
not build up the knowledge of the whole by an increasing know- 
ledge of the parts and properties; and even the whole is to it 
only a unity of sum, only a partial and inferior term of the 
higher unity of infinite essence. 

We see, then, that these two cognitive principles start from 
two opposite poles and act in opposite directions by opposite 
methods. Yet it is by the higher cognitive that the lower is formed 
and governed. Mind is thought by that which is beyond Mind; 
the mentalising consciousness shapes and directs its movement 
according to the knowledge and impulse it receives from this 
higher Supermind and even the stuff of which it is formed belongs 
to that Principle. Mentality exists because that which is beyond 
Mind has conceived an inverse action of itself founded upon its 
self-concentration on different points in its own being and in 
different forms of its own being. Supermind fixes these points, 
sees how consciousness must act from them on other forms of 
itself and in obedience to the pressure of those other forms, once 
a particular rhythm or law of universal action is given; it governs 
the whole action of mentality according to what it thus fixes and 
sees. Even our ignorance is only the distorted action of a truth 
projected from the Supermind and could not exist except as such 
a distortion; and so likewise all our dualities of knowledge, 
sensation, emotion, force proceed from that higher vision, obey 
it and are a secondary and, as one might say, perverse action of 
the concealed Supermind itself which governs always this lower 
action in harmony with its first conception of a located conscious- 
ness, divided indeed and therefore not in possession of its world 
or itself, but feeling out towards that possession and towards 
the unity which, because of the Supermind in us, it instinctively, 
if obscurely, knows to be its true nature and right. 

But, for this very reason, the feeling out, the attempt at 
acquisition can only succeed in proportion as the mental being 
abandons his characteristic mentality and its limitations in order 
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to rise beyond to that Mind of the mind which is his origin and his 
secret governing principle. His mentality must admit Supra- 
mentality as Life has admitted Mind. So long as he worships, 
follows after, adheres to all this that he now accepts as the object 
of his pursuit, to the mind and its aims, to its broken methods, 
its constructions of will and opinion and emotion dependent on 
egoism, division and ignorance, he cannot rise beyond this death 
to that immortality which the Upanishad promises to the seeker. 
That Brahman we have to know and seek after and not this which 
men here adore and pursue. 
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X HE Upanishad is not satisfied with the 
definition of the Brahman-consciousness as Mind of the mind. 
Just as it has described it as Speech of the speech, so also it 
describes it as Eye of the eye, Ear of the ear. Not only is it an 
absolute cognition behind the play of expression, but also an 
absolute Sense behind the action of the senses. Every part of 
our being finds its fulfilment in that which is beyond its present 
forms of functioning and not in those forms themselves. 

This conception of the all-governing supreme consciousness 
does not fall in with our ordinary theories about sense and mind 
and the Brahman. We know of sense only as an action of the 
organs through which embodied mind communicates with ex- 
ternal Matter, and these sense-organs have been separately deve- 
loped in the course of evolution; the senses therefore are not 
fundamental things, but only subordinate conveniences and tem- 
porary physical functionings of the embodied mind. Brahman, 
on the other hand, we conceive of by the elimination of all that is 
not fundamental, by the elimination even of the Mind itself. It 
is a sort of positive zero, an X or unknowable which corresponds 
to no possible equation of physical or psychological quantities. 
In essence this may be true; but we have now to think not of the 
Unknowable but of its highest manifestation in consciousness; 
and this we have described as the outlook of the Absolute on the 
relative and as that which is the cause and governing power of 
all that we and the universe are. There in that governing cause 
there must be something essential and supreme of which all our 
fundamental functionings here are a rendering in the terms of 
embodied consciousness. 

Sense, however, is not or does not appear to be fundamental; 
it is only an instrumentation of Mind using the nervous system. 
It is not even a pure mental functioning, but depends so much 
upon the currents of the Life-force, upon its electric energy vibra- 
ting up and down the nerves, that in the Upanishads the senses 
are called Pranas, powers or functionings of the Life-force. It is 
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true that Mind turns these nervous impressions when communi- 
cated to it into mental values, but the sense-action itself seems to 
be rather nervous than mental. In any case there would, at first 
sight, appear to be no warrant in reason for attributing a Sense 
of the sense to that which is not embodied, to a supramental 
consciousness which has no need of any such instrumentation. 

But this is not the last word about sense; this is only its out- 
ward appearance behind which we must penetrate. What, not in 
its functioning, but in its essence, is the thing we call sense ? In 
its functioning, if we analyse that thoroughly, we see that it is the 
contact of the mind with an eidolon of Matter, — whether that 
eidolon be of a vibration of sound, a light-image of form, a volley 
of earth-particles giving the sense of odour, an impression of rasa 
or sap that gives the sense of taste, or that direct sense of distur- 
bance of our nervous being which we call touch. No doubt, the 
contact of Matter with Matter is the original cause of these sensa- 
tions; but it is only the eidolon of Matter, as for instance the 
image of the form cast upon the eye, with which the mind is 
directly concerned. For the mind operates upon Matter not 
directly, but through the Life-force; that is its instrument of com- 
munication and the Life-force, being in us a nervous energy and 
not anything material, can seize on Matter only through nervous 
impressions of form, through contactual images, as it were, which 
create corresponding values in the energy-consciousness called 
in the Upanishads the Prana. Mind takes these up and replies to 
them with corresponding mental values, mental impressions of 
form, so that the thing sensed comes to us after a triple process 
of translation, first the material eidolon, secondly the nervous 
or energy-image, third the image reproduced in stuff of mind. 

This elaborate process is concealed from us by the lightning- 
like rapidity with which it is managed, — rapidity in our im- 
pressions of Time; for in another notation of Time by a creature 
differently constituted each part of the operation might be dis- 
tinctly sensible. But the triple translation is always there, because 
there are really three sheaths of consciousness in us, the material, 
aunakosa, in which the physical contact and image are received 
and formed, the vital or nervous, pranakosa, in which there is a 
nervous contact and formation, the mental, manahkosa, in which 
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there is ^mental contact and imaging. We dwell centred in the 
mental sheath and therefore the experience of the material world 
has to come through the other two sheaths before it can reach us. 

The foundation of sense, therefore, is contact, and the 
essential contact is the mental without which there would 
not be sense at all. The plant, for instance, feels nervously, feels 
in terms of life-energy, precisely as the human nervous system 
does, and it has precisely the same reactions ; but it is only if the 
plant has rudimentary mind that we can suppose it to be sensible 
of these nervous or vital impressions and reactions. For then it 
would feel not only nervously, but in terms of mind. Sense, then, 
may be described as in its essence mental contact with an object 
and the mental reproduction of its image. 

All these things we observe and reason of in terms of this 
embodiment of mind in Matter; for these sheaths or kosas are 
formations in a more and more subtle substance reposing on 
gross Matter as their base. Let us imagine that there is a mental 
world in which Mind and not Matter is the base. There sense 
would be quite a different thing in its operation. It would feel 
mentally an image in Mind and throw it out into form in more 
and more gross substance; and whatever physical formations 
there might already be in that world would respond rapidly to 
the Mind and obey its modifying suggestions. Mind would be 
masterful, creative, originative, not as with us either obedient to 
Matter and merely reproductive or else in struggle with it and 
only with difficulty able to modify a material predetermined and 
dully reluctant to its touch. It would be, subject to whatever 
supramental power might be above it, master of a ductile and 
easily responsive material. But still Sense would be there, because 
contact in mental consciousness and formation of images would 
still be part of the law of being. 

Mind, in fact, or active consciousness generally has four ne- 
cessary functions which are indispensable to it wherever and 
however it may act and of which the Upanishads speak in the 
four terms, vijhdna, prajhdna, samjhdna and ajhdna. Vijnana is the 
original comprehensive consciousness which holds an image of 
things in its essence, totality and parts and properties ; it is the 
original, spontaneous, true and complete view of it which belongs 
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properly to the supermind and of which mind has only a shadow 
in the highest operations of the comprehensive intellect. Pra- 
jnana is the consciousness which holds an image of things before 
it as an object with which it has to enter into relations and to pos- 
sess by apprehension and analytic and synthetic cognition. San- 
jnana is the contact of consciousness with an image of things by 
which there is a sensible possession of it in its substance; if 
Prajnana can be described as the outgoing of apprehensive con- 
sciousness to possess its object in conscious energy, to know it, 
Sanjnana can be described as the inbringing movement of 
apprehensive consciousness which draws the object placed before 
it back to itself so as to possess it in conscious substance, to feel 
it. Ajnana is the operation by which consciousness dwells on an 
image of things so as to govern and possess it in power. These 
four, therefore, are the basis of all conscious action. 

As our human psychology is constituted, we begin with San- 
jnana, the sense of an object in its image; the apprehension of it 
in knowledge follows. Afterwards we try to arrive at the com- 
prehension of it in knowledge and the possession of it in power. 
There are secret operations in us, in our subconscient and super- 
conscient selves, which precede this action, but of these we are 
not aware in our surface being and therefore for us they do 
not exist. If we knew of them, our whole conscious functiom'ng 
would be changed. As it is what happens is a rapid process by 
which we sense an image and have of it an apprehensive percept 
and concept, and a slower process of the intellect by which we 
try to comprehend and possess it. The former process is the 
natural action of the mind which has entirely developed in us; 
the latter is an acquired action, an action of the intellect and the 
intelligent will which represent in Mind an attempt of the mental 
being to do what can only be done with perfect spontaneity and 
mastery by something higher than Mind. The intellect and intelli- 
gent will form a bridge by which the mental being is trying to 
establish a conscious connection with the supramental and to 
prepare the embodied soul for the descent into it of a supra- 
mental action. Therefore the first process is easy, spontaneous, 
rapid, perfect; the second slow, laboured, imperfect. In propor- 
tion as the intellectual action becomes associated with and domi- 
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nated by a rudimentary supramental action, — and it is this 
which constitutes the phenomenon of genius, — the second pro- 
cess also becomes more and more easy, spontaneous, rapid and 
perfect. 

If we suppose a supreme consciousness, master of the world, 
which really conducts behind the veil all the operations the 
mental gods attribute to themselves, it will be obvious that that 
consciousness will be the entire Knower and Lord. The basis of 
its action or government of the world will be the perfect, original 
and all-possessing Vijnana and Ajnana. It will comprehend all 
things in its energy of conscious knowledge, control all things 
in its energy of conscious power. These energies will be the 
spontaneous inherent action of its conscious being creative and 
possessive of the forms of the universe. What part then will 
be left for the apprehensive consciousness and the sense ? They 
will be not independent functions, but subordinate operations 
involved in the action of the comprehensive consciousness itself. 
In fact, all four there will be one rapid movement. If we had all 
these four acting in us with the unified rapidity with which the 
Prajnana and Sanjnana act, we should then have in our notation 
of Time some inadequate image of the unity of the supreme 
action of the supreme energy. 

If we consider, we shall see that this must be so. The su- 
preme consciousness must not only comprehend and possess 
in its conscious being the images of things which it creates as its 
self-expression, but it must place them before it — always in its 
own being, not externally — and have a certain relation with 
them by the two terms of apprehensive consciousness. Other- 
wise the universe would not take the form that it has for us ; for 
we only reflect in the terms of our organisation the movements 
of the supreme Energy. But by the very fact that the images of 
things are there held in front of an apprehending consciousness 
within the comprehending conscious being and not externalised 
as our individual mind externalises them, the supreme Mind 
and supreme Sense will be something quite different from our 
mentality and our forms of sensation. They will be terms of an 
entire knowledge and self-possession and not terms of an 
ignorance and limitation which strives to know and possess. 
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In its essential and general term our sense must reflect and 
be the creation of this supreme Sense. But the Upanishad speaks 
of a Sight behind our sight and a Hearing behind our hearing, 
not in general terms of a Sense behind our sense. Certainly eye 
and ear are only taken as typical of the senses, and are chosen 
because they are the highest and subtlest of them all. But still 
the differentiation of sense which forms part of our mentality is 
evidently held to correspond with a differentiation of some kind 
in the supreme Sense. How is this possible ? It is what we have 
next to unravel by examining the nature and source of the func- 
tioning of the senses in ourselves, — their source in our menta- 
lity and not merely their functioning in the actual terms of our 
life-energy and our body. What is it in Mind that is fundamental 
to sight and hearing? Why do we see and hear and not simply 
sense with the mind? 
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Mind was called by Indian psychologists 
the eleventh and ranks as the supreme sense. In the ancient 
arrangement of the senses, five of knowledge and five of action, 
it was the sixth of the organs of knowledge and at the same 
time the sixth of the organs of action. It is a common-place of 
/ psychology that the effective functioning of the senses of know- 
ledge is inoperative without the assistance of the mind; the eye 
may see, the ear may hear, all the senses may act, but if the mind 
pays no attention, the man has not heard, seen, felt, touched or 
tasted. Similarly, according to psychology, the organs of action 
act only by the force of the mind operating as will or, physio- 
logically, by the reactive nervous force from the brain which 
must be according to materialistic notions the true self and 
essence of all will. In any case, the senses or all senses, if there 
are other than the ten, — according to a text in the Upanishad 
there should be at least fourteen, seven and seven, — all senses 
appear to be only organisations, functionings, instrumentations 
of the mind-consciousness, devices which it has formed in the 
course of its evolution in living Matter. 

Modern psychology has extended our knowledge and has 
admitted us to a truth which the ancients already knew but ex- 
pressed in other language. We know now or we rediscover the 
truth that the conscious operation of mind is only a surface 
action. There is a much vaster and more potent subconscious 
mind which loses nothing of what the senses bring to it; it keeps 
all its wealth in an inexhaustible store of memory, aksitam 
sravaJj. The surface mind may pay no attention, still the sub- 
conscious mind attends, receives, treasures up with an infallible 
accuracy. The illiterate servant-girl hears daily her master 
reciting Hebrew in his study; the surface mind pays no attention 
to the unintelligible gibberish, but the subconscious mind hears, 
remembers and, when in an abnormal condition it comes up to 
the surface, reproduces those learned recitations with a porten- 
tous accuracy which the most correct and retentive scholar might 
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envy. The man or mind has not heard because he did not attend; 
the greater man or mind within has heard because he always 
attends, or rather sub-tends, with an infinite capacity. So too a 
man put under an anaesthetic and operated upon has felt 
nothing; but release his subconscious mind by hypnosis and he 
will relate accurately every detail of the operation and its appro- 
priate sufferings ; for the stupor of the physical sense-organ could 
not prevent the larger mind within from observing and feeling. 

Similarly we know that a large part of our physical action 
is instinctive and directed not by the surface but by the subcon- 
scious mind. And we know now that it is a mind that acts and 
not merely an ignorant neryous reaction from the brute physical 
brain. The subconscious mind in the catering insect knows the 
anatomy of the beetle it intends to immobilise and make food 
for its young and it directs the sting accordingly, as unerringly 
as the most skilful surgeon, provided the mere limited surface 
mind with its groping and faltering nervous action does not get 
in the way and falsify the inner knowledge or the inner will-force. 

These examples point us to truths which western psychology, 
hampered by past ignorance posing as scientific orthodoxy, still 
ignores or refuses to acknowledge. The Upanishads declare that 
the Mind in us is infinite; it knows not only what has been seen 
but what has not been seen, not only what has been heard but 
what has not been heard, not only what has been discriminated 
by the thought but what has not been discriminated by the 
thought. Let us say, then, in the tongue of our modem know- 
ledge that the surface man in us is limited by his physical expe- 
riences; he knows only what his nervous life in the body brings 
to his embodied mind; and even of those bringings he knows, he 
can retain and utilise only so much as his surface mind-sense 
attends to and consciously remembers; but there is a larger 
subliminal consciousness within him which is not thus limited. 
That consciousness senses what has not been sensed by the sur- 
face mind and its organs and knows what the surface mind has 
not learned by its acquisitive thought. That in the insect knows the 
anatomy of its victim; that in the man outwardly insensible not 
only feels and remembers the action of the surgeon’s knife, but 
knows the appropriate reactions of suffering which were in the 
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physical body inhibited by the anaesthetic and therefore non- 
existent; that in the illiterate servant-girl heard and retained 
accurately the words of an unknown language and could, as 
Yogic experience knows, by a higher action of itself understand 
those superficially unintelligible sounds. 

To return to the Vedantic words we have been using, there is 
a vaster action of the Sanjnana which is not limited by the action 
of the physical sense-organs ; it was this which sensed perfectly 
and made its own through the ear the words of the unknown 
language, through the touch the movenients of the unfelt sur- 
geon’s knife, through the sense-mind or sixth sense the exact 
location of the centres of locomotion in the beetle. There is also 
associated with it a corresponding vaster action of Prajnaha, 
Ajnana and Vijnana not limited by the smaller apprehensive 
and comprehensive faculties of the external mind. It is this vaster 
Prajnana which perceived the proper relation of the words to 
each other, of the movement of the knife to the unfelt suffering 
of the nerves and of the successive relation in space of the articu- 
lations in the beetle’s body. Such perception was inherent in the 
right reproduction of the words, the right narration of the suffer- 
ings, the right successive action of the sting. The Ajnana or 
Knowledge- Will originating all these actions was also vaster, not 
limited by the faltering force that governs the operations directed 
by the surface mind. And although in these examples the action 
of the-vaster Vijnana is not so apparent, yet it was evidently there 
working through them and ensuring their co-ordination. 

But at present it is with the Sanjnana that we are concerned. 
Here we should note, first of all, that there is an action of the 
sense-mind which is superior to the particular action of the senses 
and is aware of things even without imaging them in forms of 
sight, sound, contact, but which also as a sort of subordinate 
operation, subordinate but necessary to completeness of presen- 
tation, does image in these forms. This is evident in psychical 
phenomena. Those who have carried the study and experimenta- 
tion of them to a certain extent, have found that we can sense 
things known only to the minds of others, things that exist only 
at a great distance, things that belong to another plane than the 
terrestrial but have here their effects ; we can both sense them in 
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their images and also feel, as it were, all that they are without 
any definite image proper to the five senses. 

This shows, in the first place, that sight and the other senses 
are not mere results of the development of our physical organs 
in the terrestrial evolution. Mind, subconscious in all Matter and 
evolving in Matter, has developed these physical organs in order 
to apply its inherent capacities of sight, hearing, etc. on the phy- 
sical plane by physical means for a physical life; but they are 
inherent capacities and not dependent on the circumstance of 
terrestrial evolution and they can be employed without the use 
of the physical eye, ear, skin, palate. Supposing that there are 
psychical senses which act through a psychical body, and we 
thus explain these psychical phenomena, still that action also is 
only an organisation of the inherent functioning of the essential 
sense, the Sanjnana, which in itself can operate without bodily 
organs. This essential sense is the original capacity of con- 
sciousness to feel in itself all that consciousness has formed arid 
to feel it in all the essential properties and operations of that 
which has form, whether represented materially by vibration 
of sound or images of light or any other physical symbol. 

The trend of knowledge leads more and more to the conclu- 
sion that not only are the properties of form, even the most ob- 
vious such as colour, light, etc. merely operations of Force, but 
form itself is only an operation of Force. This Force again proves 
to be self-power of conscious-being^ in a state of energy and 
activity. Practically, therefore, all form is only an operation 
of consciousness impressing itself with presentations of its own 
workings. We see colour because that is the presentation which 
consciousness makes to itself of one of its own operations ; but 
colour is only an operation of Force working in the form of Light, 
and Light again is only a movement, that is to say an operation 
of Force. The question is what is essential to this operation of 
Force taking on itself the presentation of form ? For it is this that 
must determine the working of Sanjnana or Sense on whatever 
plane it may operate. 

Everything begins with vibration or movement, the original 

> devatmasaktim svasinjair nigu^kam, self-power of the divine Existent hidden by its own 
modes. Shwetashwatara Upanishad. 
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ksobha or disturbance. If there is no movement of the conscious 
being, it can only know its own pure static existence. Without 
vibration^ or movement of being in consciousness there can be 
no act of knowledge and therefore no sense; without vibration 
or movement of being in force there can be no object of sense. 
Movement of conscious being as knowledge becoming sensible 
of itself as movement of force, in other words the knowledge 
separating itself from its own working to watch that and take it 
into itself again by feeling, — this is the basis of universal San- 
jnana. This is true both of our internal and external operations. 
I become anger by a vibration of conscious force acting as ner- 
vous emotion and I feel the anger that I have become by another 
movement of conscious force acting as light of knowledge. I am 
conscious of my body because I have myself become the body; 
that same force of conscious being which has made this form of 
itself, this presentation of its workings knows it in that form, in 
that presentation. I can know nothing except what I myself am; 
if I know others, it is because they also are myself, because my self 
has assumed these apparently alien presentations as well as that 
which is nearest to my own mental centre. All sensation, all 
action of sense is thus the same in essence whether external or 
internal, physical or psychical. 

But this vibration of conscious being is presented to itself by 
various forms of sense which answer to the successive operations 
of movement in its assumption of form. For first we have inten- 
sity of vibration creating regular rhythm which is the basis or 
constituent of all creative formation; secondly, contact or inter- 
miscence of the movements of conscious being which constitute 
the rhythm; thirdly, definition of the grouping of movements 
which are in contact, their shape; fourthly, the constant welling 
up of the essential force to support in its continuity the move- 
ment that has been thus defined ; fifthly, the actual enforcement 
and compression of the force in its own movement which . main- 
tains the form that has been assumed. In Matter these five consti- 
tuent operations are said by the Sankhyas to represent themselves 
as five elemental conditions of substance, the etheric, atmo- 

' The term is used not because it is entirely adequate or accurate, no physical term can be, 
but because it is most suggestive of the original outgoing of consciousness to seek itself. 
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spheric, igneous, liquid and solid ; and the rhythm of vibration 
is seen by them as sabda, sound, the basis of hearing, the inter- 
miscence as contact, the basis of touch, the definition as shape, 
the basis of sight, the upflow of force as rasa, sap, the basis of 
taste, and the discharge of the atomic compression as gandha, 
odour, the basis of smell. It is true that this is only predicated of 
pure or subtle Matter; the physical matter of our world being 
a mixed operation of force, these five elemental states are not 
found there separately except in a very modified form. But all 
these are only the physical workings or symbols. Essentially 
all formation, to the most subtle and most beyond our senses 
such as form of mind, form of character, form of soul, amount 
when scrutinised to this fivefold operation of conscious-force 
in movement. 

All these operations, then, the Sanjnana or essential sense 
must be able to seize, to make its own by that union in know- 
ledge of knower and object which is peculiar to itself. Its sense of 
the rhythm or intensity of the vibrations which contain in them- 
selves all the meaning of the form, will be the basis of the essen- 
tial hearing of which our apprehension of physical sound or the 
spoken word is only the most outward result; so also its sense 
of the contact or intermiscence of conscious force with con- 
scious force must be the basis of the essential touch; its sense of 
the definition or form of force must be the basis of the essential 
sight; its sense of the upflow of essential being in the form, that 
which is the secret of its self-delight, must be the basis of the 
essential taste; its sense of the compression of force and the self- 
discharge of its essence of being must be the basis of the essen- 
tial inhalation grossly represented in physical substance by the 
sense of smell. On whatever plane, to whatever kind of forma- 
tion these essentialities of sense will apply themselves and on 
each they will seek an appropriate organisation, an appropriate 
functioning. 

This various sense will, it is obvious, be in the highest 
consciousness a complex unity, just as we have seen that there the 
various operation of knowledge is also a complex unity. Even if 
we examine the physical senses, say, the sense of hearing, if we 
observe how the underlying mind receives their action, we shall 
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see that in their essence all the senses are in each other. That 
mind is not only aware of the vibration which we call sound; it 
is aware also of the contact and interchange between the force 
in the sound and the nervous force in us with which that inter- 
mixes ; it is aware of the definition or form of the sound and of 
the complex contacts or relations which make up the sound; 
it is aware of the essence or outwelling conscious force which 
constitutes and maintains the sound and prolongs its vibrations 
in our nervous being; it is aware of our own nervous inhalation 
of the vibratory discharge proceeding from the compression of 
force which makes, so to speak, the solidity of the sound. All 
these sensations enter into the sensitive reception and joy of mu- 
sic which is the highest physical form of this operation of force, 
— they constitute our physical sensitiveness to it and the joy of 
our nervous being in it; diminish one of them and the joy and 
the sensitiveness are to that extent dulled. Much more must 
there be this complex unity in a higher than the physical con- 
sciousness and most of all must there be unity in the highest. 
But the essential sense must be capable also of seizing the secret 
essence of all conscious being in action, in itself and not only 
through the results of the operation; its appreciation of these 
results can be nothing more than itself an outcome of this deeper 
sense which it has of the Thing behind its appearances. 

If we consider these things thus subtly in the light of our own 
deeper psychology and pursue them beyond the physical appear- 
ances by which they are covered, we shall get to some intellectual 
conception of the sense behind our senses or rather the Sense of 
our senses, the Sight of our sight and the Hearing of our hearing. 
The Brahman-consciousness of which the Upanishad speaks is 
not the Absolute withdrawn into itself, but that Absolute in its 
outlook on the relative; it is the Lord, the Master-Soul, the 
governing Transcendent and All, He who constitutes and con- 
trols the action of the gods on the different planes of our being. 
Since it constitutes them, all our workings can be no more than 
psychical and physical results and representations of some- 
thing essential proper to its supreme creative outlook, our sense 
a shadow of the divine Sense, our sight of the divine Sight, our 
hearing of the divine Hearing. Nor is that divine Sight and 
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Hearing limited to things physical, but extend themselves to all 
forms and operations of conscious being. 

The supreme Consciousness does not depend on what we 
call sight and hearing for its own essential seeing and audition. 
It operates by a supreme Sense, creative and comprehensive, of 
which our physical and psychical sight and hearing are external 
results and partial operations. Neither is it ignorant of these, nor 
excludes them; for since it constitutes and controls, it must be 
aware of them but from a supreme plane, pararh dhdma, which 
includes all in its view; for its original action is that highest move- 
ment of Vishnu which, the Veda tells us, the seers behold like an 
eye extended in heaven. It is that by which the soul sees its seeings 
and hears its hearings ; but all sense only assumes its true value 
and attains to its absolute, its immortal reality when we cease to 
pursue the satisfactions of the mere external and physical senses 
and go beyond even the psychical being to this spiritual or essen- 
tial which is the source and fountain, the knower, constituent and 
true valuer of all the rest. 

This spiritual sense of things, secret and superconscient in us, 
alone gives their being, worth and reality to the psychical and 
physical sense; in themselves they have none. When we attain to 
it, these inferior operations are, as it were, taken up into it and 
the whole world and everything in it changes to us and takes on 
a different and a non-material value. That Master-consciousness 
in us senses our sensations of objects, sees our seeings, hears our 
hearings no longer for the benefit of the senses and their desires, 
but with the embrace of the self-existent Bliss which has no cause, 
beginning or end, eternal in its own immortahty. 
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But the Brahman-consciousness is not only 
Mind of our mind, Speech of our speech. Sense of our sense ; it is 
also Life of our life. In other words, it is a supreme and univer- 
sal energy of existence of which our own material life and its sus- 
taining energy are only an inferior result, a physical symbol, an 
external and limited functioning. That which governs our exis- 
tence and its functionings, does not live and act by them, but 
is their superior cause and the supra-vital principle out of which 
they are formed and by which they are controlled. 

The English word life does duty for many very different 
shades of meaning; but the word Prana familiar in the Upanishad 
and in the language of Yoga is restricted to the life-force whether 
viewed in itself or in its functionings. The popular sense of Prana 
was indeed the breath drawn into and thrown out from the lungs 
and so, in its most material and common sense, the life or the life- 
breath; but this is not the philosophic significance of the word as 
it is used in the Upanishads. The Prana of the Upanishads is the 
life-energy itself which was supposed to occupy and act in the 
body with a fivefold movement, each with its characteristic name 
and each quite as necessary to the functioning of the life of the 
body as the act of respiration. Respiration in fact is only one 
action of the chief movement of the life-energy, the first of the 
five, — the action which is most normally necessary and vital to 
the maintenance and distribution of the energy in the physical 
frame, but which can yet be suspended without the life being 
necessarily destroyed. 

The existence of a vital force or life-energy has been doubted 
by western Science, because that Science concerns itself only with 
the most external operations of Nature and has as yet no true 
knowledge of anything except the physical and outward. This 
Prana, this life-force is not physical in itself; it is not material 
energy, but rather a different principle supporting Matter and in- 
volved in it. It supports and occupies all forms and without it no 
physical form could have come into being or could remain in 
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being. It acts in all material forces such as electricity and is 
nearest to self-manifestation in those that are nearest to pure 
force; no material force could exist or act without it, for from 
it they derive their energy and movement and they are its 
vehicles. But all material aspects are only field and form of the 
Prana which is in itself a pure energy, their cause and not their 
result. It cannot therefore be detected by any physical analysis ; 
physical analysis can only resolve for us the combinations of 
those material happenings which are its results and the external 
signs and symbols of its presence and operation. 

How then do we become aware of its existence? By that 
purification of our mind and body and that subtilisation of our 
means of sensation and knowledge which become possible 
through Yoga. We become capable of analysis other than the 
resolution of forms into their gross physical elements and are 
able to distinguish the operations of the pure mental principle 
from those of the material and both of these from the vital or 
dynamic which forms a link between them and supports them 
both. We are then able to distinguish the movements of the Pra- 
nic currents not only in the physical body which is all that we are 
normally aware of, but in that subtle frame of our being which 
Yoga detects underlying and sustaining the physical. This is 
ordinarily done by the process of Pranayama, the government 
and control of the respiration. By Pranayama the Hathayogin is 
able to control, suspend and transcend the ordinary fixed opera- 
tion of the Pranic energy which is all that Nature needs for the 
normal functioning of the body and of the physical life and mind, 
and he becomes aware of the. channels in which that energy dis- 
tributes itself in all its workings and is therefore able to do things 
with his body which seem miraculous to the ignorant, just as the 
physical scientist by his knowledge of the workings of material 
forces is able to do things with them which would seem to us 
magic if their law and process were not divulged. For all the 
workings of life in the physical form are governed by the Prana 
and not only those which are normal and constant and those 
which, being always potential, can be easily brought forward and 
set in action, but those which are of a more remote potentiality 
and seem to our average experience difficult or impossible. 
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But the Pranic energy supports not only the operatios of 
our physical life, but also those of the mind in the living body. 
Therefore by the control of the Pranic energy it is not only pos- 
sible to control our physical and vital functionings and to trans- 
cend their ordinary operation, but to control also the workings of 
the mind and to transcend its ordinary operations. The human 
mind in fact depends always on the Pranic force which links it 
with the body through which it manifests itself, and it is able to 
deploy its own force only in proportion as it can make that energy 
available for its own uses and subservient to its own purposes. 
In proportion, therefore, as the Yogin gets back to the control of 
the Prana, and by the direction of its batteries opens up those 
nervous centres (Chakras) in which it is now sluggish, or only 
partially operative, he is able to manifest powers of mind, sense 
and consciousness which transcend our ordinary experience. 
The so-called occult powers of Yoga are such faculties which thus 
open up of themselves as the Yogin advances in the control of 
the Pranic force and, purifying the channels of its movement, 
opens up communication between the consciousness of his subtle, 
subliminal being and the consciousness of his gross, physical and 
superficial existence. 

Thus the Prana is vital or nervous force which bears the 
operations of mind and body, is yoked by them as it were like a 
horse to a chariot and driven by the mind along the paths on 
which it wishes to travel to the goal of its desire. Therefore it is 
described in this Upanishad as yoked and moving forward and 
again as being led forward, the images recalling the Vedic symbol 
of the Horse by which the Pranic ibrce is constantly designated 
in the Rig-veda. It is in fact that which does all the action of the 
world in obedience to conscious or subconscious mind and in the 
conditions of material force and material form. While the mind 
is that movement of Nature in us which represents in the mould 
of our material and phenomenal existence and within the triple 
term of the Ignorance the knowledge aspect of the Brahman, the 
consciousness of the knower, and body is that which similarly 
represents the being of the existent in the mask of phenomenally 
divisible substance, so Prana or life-energy represents in the flux 
of phenomenal things the force, the active dynamis of the Lord 
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who controls and enjoys the manifestation of His own being. It is 
a universal energy present in every atom and particle of the 
universe, and active in every stirring and current of the constant 
flux and interchange which constitutes the world. 

But just as mind is only an inferior movement of the supreme 
Conscious-Being and above mind there is a divine and infinite 
principle of consciousness, will and knowledge which controls the 
ignorant action of mind, and it is by this superior principle and 
not by mind that Brahman cognises His own being whether in 
itself or in its manifestation, so also it must be with this Life- 
force. The characteristics of the life-force as it manifests itself in 
us are desire, hunger, an enjoyment which devours the object 
enjoyed and a movement and activity which gropes after posses- 
sion and seeks to pervade, embrace, take into itself the object of 
its desire.^ It is not in this breath of desire and mortal enjoyment 
that the true life can consist or the highest divine energy act, any 
more than the supreme knowledge can think in the terms of 
ignorant, groping, limited and divided mind. As the movements 
of mind are merely representations in the terms of the duality 
and the ignorance, reflections of a supreme consciousness and 
knowledge, so the movements of this life-force can only be simi- 
lar representations of a supreme energy expressing a higher and 
truer existence possessed of that consciousness and knowledge 
and therefore free from desire, hunger, transient enjoyment and 
hampered activity. What is desire here must there be self-existent 
Love; what is hunger here must there be desireless satisfaction; 
what is here enjoyment must there be self-existent delight; what is 
here a groping action, must be there self-possessing energy, — 
such must be the Life of our life by which this inferior action is 
sustained and led to its goal. Brahman does not breathe with the 
breath, does not live by this Life-force and its dual terms of 
birth and death. 

What then is this Life of our life ? It is the supreme Energy^ 
which is nothing but the infinite force in action of the supreme 


‘ All these significances arc intended by the Vedic Rishis in their use of the word asva. 
Horse, for the prana, the root being capable of all of them as we sec from the words SJa, hope; 
aiana, hunger; as, to cat; as, to enjoy; Ssu, swift; o/, to move, attain, pervade, etc. 

* Tapas or Chit-Shakti. 
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conscious Being in His own illumined self. The Self-existent is 
luminously aware of Himself and full of His own delight; and 
that self-awareness is a timeless self-possession which in action 
reveals itself as a force of infinite consciousness omnipotent as 
well as omniscient; for it exists between two poles, one of eternal 
stillness and pure identity, the other of eternal energy and iden- 
tity of All with itself, the stillness eternally supporting the energy. 
That is the true existence, the Life from which our life proceeds ; 
that is the immortality, while what we cling to as life is “hunger 
that is death”. Therefore the object of the wise must be to pass 
in their illumined consciousness beyond the false and phenomenal 
terms of life and death to this immortality. 

Yet is this Life-force, however inferior its workings, instinct 
with the being, will, light of that which it represents, of that 
which transcends it; by That it is “led forward” on its paths to 
a goal which its own existence implies by the very imperfection 
of its movements and renderings. This death called life is not 
only a dark figure of that light, but it is the passage by which we 
pass through transmutation of our being from the death-sleep 
of Matter into the spirit’s infinite immortality. 




The thought of the Upanishad, as expressed 
in its first chapter in the brief and pregnant sentences of the 
Upanishadic style, amounts then to this result that the life of the 
mind, senses, vital activities in which we dwell is not the whole or 
the chief part of our existence, not the highest, not self-existent, 
not master of itself. It is an outer fringe, a lower result, an in- 
ferior working of something beyond; a superconscient Existence 
has developed, supports and governs this partial and fragmen- 
tary, this incomplete and unsatisfying consciousness and activity 
of the mind, life and senses. To rise out of this external and sur- 
face consciousness towards and into that superconscient is our 
progress, our goal, our destiny of completeness and satisfaction. 

The Upanishad does not assert the unreality, biit only the 
incompleteness and inferiority of our present existence. All that 
we follow after here is an imperfect representation, a broken and 
divided functioning of what is eternally in an absolute perfection 
on that higher plane of existence. This mind of ours unpossessed 
of its object, groping, purblind, besieged by error and incapacity, 
its action founded on an external vision of things, is only the 
shadow thrown by a superconscient Knowledge which possesses, 
creates and securely uses the truth of things because nothing is 
external to it, nothing is other than itself, nothing is divided or 
at war within its all-comprehensive self-awareness. That is the 
Mind of our mind. Our speech, limited, mechanical, imperfectly 
interpretative of the outsides of things, restricted by the narrow 
circle of the mind, based on the appearances of sense is only the 
far-off and feeble response, the ignorant vibration returned to 
a creative and revelatory Word which has built up all the forms 
which our mind and speech seek to comprehend and express. 
Our sense, a movement in stuff of consciousness vibratory to 
outward impacts, attempting imperfectly to grasp them by la- 
boured and separately converging reactions, is only the faulty 
image of a supreme Sense which at once, fully, harmoniously 
unites itself with and enjoys all that the supreme Mind and 
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Speech create in the self-joyous activity of the divine arid infinite 
existence. Our life, a breath of force and movement and posses- 
sion attached to a form of mind and body and restricted by the 
form, limited in its force, hampered in its movement, besieged in 
its possession and therefore a thing of discords at war with itself 
and its environment, hungering and unsatisfied, moving incons- 
tantly from object to object and unable to embrace and retain 
their multiplicity, devouring its objects of enjoyment and there- 
fore transient in its enjoyments is only a broken movement of the 
one, undivided, infinite Life which is all-possessing and ever satis- 
fied because in all it enjoys its eternal self unimprisoned by the 
divisions of Space, unoccupied by the moments of Time, unde- 
luded by the successions of Cause and Circumstance. 

This superconscient Existence, one, conscious of itself, 
conscious both of its eternal peace and its omniscient and omni- 
potent force is also conscious of our cosmic existence which it 
holds in itself, inspires secretly and omnipotently governs. It is 
the Lord of the Isha Upanishad who inhabits all the creations of 
His Force, all form of movement in the ever mobile principle of 
cosmos. It is our self and that of which and by which we are con- 
stituted in all our being and activities, the Brahman. The mortal 
life is a dual representation of That with two conflicting elements 
in it, negative and positive. Its negative elements of death, suffer- 
ing, incapacity, strife, division, limitation are a dark figure which 
conceal and serve the development of that which its positive ele- 
ments cannot yet achieve, — immortality hiding itself from life 
in the figure of death, delight hiding itself from pleasure in the 
figure of suffering, infinite force hiding itself from finite effort in 
the figure of incapacity, fusion of love hiding itself from desire in 
the figure of strife, unity hiding itself from acquisition in the 
figure of division, infinity hiding itself from growth in the figure 
of limitation. The positive elements suggest what the Brahman is, 
but never are what the Brahman is, although their victory, the 
victory of the gods, is always the victory of the Brahman over its 
own self-negations, always the self-atfirmation of His vastness 
against the denials of the dark and limiting figure of things; Still, 
it is not this vastness merely, but the absolute infinity which is 
Brahman itself. And therefore within this dual figure of things 
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we cannot attain to our self, our Highest; we have to transcend 
in order to attain. Our pursuit of the positive elements of this 
existence, our worship of the gods of the mind, life, sense is only 
a preparatory to the real travail of the soul, and we must leave 
this lower Brahman and know that Higher if we are to fulfil our- 
selves. We pursue, for instance, our mental growth, we become 
mental beings full of an accomplished thought-power and 
thought-acquisition, dhirah, in order that we may by thought of 
mind go beyond mind itself to the Eternal. For always the life 
of mind and senses is the jurisdiction of death and hmitation; 
beyond is the immortality. 

The wise, therefore, the souls seated and accomplished in 
luminous thought-power put away from them the dualities of 
our mind, life and senses and go forward from this world ; they 
go beyond to the unity and the immortality. The word used for 
going forward is that which expresses the passage of death; it is 
also that which the Upanishad uses for the forward movement of 
the Life-force yoked to the car of embodied mind and sense on 
the paths of life. And in this coincidence we can find a double 
and most pregnant suggestion. 

It is not by abandoning life on earth in order to pursue im- 
mortality on other more favourable planes of existence that the 
great achievement becomes possible. It is here, ihaiva, in this 
mortal life and body that immortality must be won, here in this 
lower Brahman and by this embodied soul that the Higher must 
be known and possessed. “If here one find it not, great is the perdi- 
tion.” This Life-force in us is led forward by the attraction of the 
supreme Life on its path of constant acquisition through types of 
the Brahman until it reaches a point where it has to go entirely 
forward, to go across out of the mortal life, the mortal vision of 
things to some Beyond. So long as death is not entirely con- 
quered, this going beyond is represented in the terms of death 
and by a passing into other worlds where death is not present, 
where a type of immortality is tasted corresponding to that which 
we have found here in our soul-experience; but the attraction 
of death and limitation is not overpassed because they still con- 
ceal something of immortality and infinity which we have not 
yet achieved; therefore there is a necessity of return, an insistent 
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utility of farther life in the mortal body which we do not over- 
come until we have passed beyond Tall types to the very being of 
the Infinite, One and Immortal. 

The worlds of which the Upanishad speaks are essentially 
soul-conditions and not geographical divisions of the cosmos. 
This material universe is itself only existence as we see it when 
the soul dwells on the plane of material movement and experience 
in which the spirit involves itself in form, and therefore all the 
framework of things in which it moves by the life and which it 
embraces by the consciousness is determined by the principle of 
infinite division and aggregation proper to Matter, to substance 
of form. This becomes then its world or vision of things. And to 
whatever soul-condition it climbs, its vision of things will change 
and correspond to that condition, and in that framework it will 
move in its living and embrace it in its consciousness. These are 
the worlds of the ancient tradition. 

But the soul that has entirely realised immortality passes 
beyond all worlds and is free from frameworks. It enters into the 
being of the Lord; like this supreme superconscient Self and 
Brahman, it is not subdued to life and death. It is no longer sub- 
ject to the necessity of entering into the cycle of rebirth, of tra- 
velling continually between the imprisoning dualities of death 
and birth, afiirmation and negation; for it has transcended name 
and form. This victory, this supreme immortality it must achieve 
here as an embodied soul in the mortal framework of things. 
Afterwards, like the Brahman, it transcends a.nd embraces the 
cosmic existence without being subject to it. Personal freedom, 
personal fulfilment is then achieved by the liberation of the soul 
from imprisonment in the form of this changing personality and 
by its ascent to the One that is the All. If afterwards there is any 
assumption of the figure of mortality, it is an assumption and not 
a subjection, a help brought to the world and not a help to be de- 
rived from it, a descent of the ensouled superconscient existence 
not from any personal necessity, but from the universal need in 
the cosmic labour for those yet unfree and unfulfilled to be helped 
and strengthened by the force that has already described the 
path up to the goal in its experience and achieved under the same 
conditions the Work and the Sacrifice. 
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Before we can proceed to the problem 
how, being what we are and the Brahman being what it is, we 
can effect the transition from the status of mind, life and senses 
proper to man over to the status proper to the supreme Con- 
sciousness which is master of mind, life and senses, another and 
prior question arises. The Upanishad does not state it explicitly, 
but implies and answers it with the strongest emphasis on the 
solution and the subtlest variety in its repetition of the ap- 
parent paradox that is presented. 

The Master-Consciousness of the Brahman is that for which 
we have to abandon this lesser status of the mere creature subject 
to the movement of Nature in the cosmos; but after all this 
Master-Consciousness, however high and great a thing it may be, 
has a relation to the universe and the cosmic movement; it can- 
not be the utter Absolute, Brahman superior to all relativities. 
This Conscious-Being who originates, supports and governs our 
mind, life, senses is the Lord; but where there is no universe 
of relativities, there can be no Lord, for there is no movement 
to transcend and govern. Is not then this Lord, as one might say 
in a later language, not so much the creator of Maya as himself 
a creation of Maya? Do not both Lord and cosmos disappear 
when we go beyond all cosmos ? And is it not beyond all cosmos 
that the only true reality exists ? Is it not this only true reality and 
not the Mind of our mind, the Sense of our sense, the Life of our 
life, the Word behind our speech, which we have to know and 
possess? As we must go behind all effects to the Cause, must 
we not equally go beyond the Cause to that in which neither 
cause nor effects exist? Is not even the immortality spoken of 
in the Veda and Upanishads a petty thing to be overpassed and 
abandoned ? and should we not reach towards the utter Ineffable 
where mortality and immortality cease to have any meaning? 

The Upanishad does not put to itself the question in this 
form and language which only became possible when Nihilistic 
Buddhism and Vcdantic Illusionism had passed over the face 
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of our thought and modified philosophical speech and concepts. 
But it knows of the ineffable Absolute which is the utter reality 
and absoluteness of the Lord even as the Lord is the absolute 
of all that is in the cosmos. Of That it proceeds to speak in the 
only way in which it can be spoken of by the human mind. 

Its answer to the problem is that That is precisely the Un- 
knowable^ of which no relations can be affirmed^ and about which 
therefore our intellect must for ever be silent. The injunction 
to know the utterly Unknowable would be without any sense or 
practical meaning. Not that That is a Nihil, a pure Negative, 
but it cannot either be described by any of the positives of which 
our mind, speech or perception is capable, nor even can it be in- 
dicated by any of them. It is only a little that we know; it is only 
in the terms of the little that we can put the forms of our know- 
ledge. Even when we go beyond to the real form of the Brahman 
which is not this universe, we can only indicate, we cannot really 
describe. If then we think we have known it perfectly, we betray 
our ignorance ; we show that we know very little indeed, not even 
the little that we can put into the forms of knowledge. For the 
universe is the little, the divided, the parcelling out of existence 
and consciousness in which we know and express things by frag- 
ments, and we can never really cage in our intellectual and verbal 
fictions that infinite totality. Yet it is through the principles 
manifested in the universe that we have to arrive at That, through 
the life, the mind and that knowledge which grasps at the funda- 
mental Ideas that are like doors concealing behind them the 
Brahman and yet seeming to reveal Him. 

Much less, then, if we can only thus know the Master- 
Consciousness which is the form of the Brahman, can we pre- 
tend to know its utter ineffable reality which is beyond all know- 
ledge. But if this were all, there would be no hope for the soul 
and a resigned Agnosticism would be the last word of wisdom. 
The truth is that though thus beyond our mentality and our 
knowledge, the Supreme does give Himself to both knowledge and 
mentality in the way proper to each and by following that way 
we can arrive at Him, but only on condition that we do not take 
our mentalising by the mind and our knowing by the higher 

* ajneyam atarkyam. * avyavaharyam. 
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thought for the full knowledge and rest in that with a satisfied 
possession. 

The way is to use our mind rightly for such knowledge as is 
open to its highest, purified capacity. We have to know the form 
of the Brahman, the Master-Consciousness of the Lord through 
and yet beyond the universe in which we live. But first we must 
put aside what is mere form and phenomenon in the universe; 
for that has nothing to do with the form of the Brahman, the 
body of the Self, since it is not His form, but only His most exter- 
nal mask. Our first step therefore must be to get behind the forms 
of Matter, the forms of Life, the forms of Mind and go back to 
that which is essential, most real, nearest to actual entity. And 
when we have gone on thus eliminating, thus analysing all forms 
into the fundamental entities of the cosmos, we shall find that 
these fundamental entities are really only two, ourselves and the 
gods. 

The gods of the Upanishad have been supposed to be a 
figure for the senses, but although they act in the senses, they are 
yet much more than that. They represent the divine power in its 
great and fundamental cosmic functionings whether in man or in 
mind and life and Matter in general; they are not the func- 
tionings themselves but something of the Divine which is essential 
to their operation and its immediate possessor and cause. They 
are, as we see from other Upanishads, positive self-representa- 
tions of the Brahman leading to good, joy, light, love, immorta- 
lity as against all that is a dark negation of these things. And it is 
necessarily in the mind, life, senses and speech of man that the 
battle reaches its height and approaches to its full meaning. The 
gods seek to lead these to good and light; the Titans, sons of dark- 
ness, seek to pierce them with ignorance and evil.^ Behind the 
gods is the Master-Consciousness of which they are the positive 
cosmic self-representations. 

The other entity which represents the Brahman in the cosmos 
is the self of the living and thinking creature, man. This self also 
is not an external mask; it is not form of the mind or form of the 
life or form of the body. It is something that supports these and 
makes them possible, something that can say positively like the 

‘ Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads. 
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gods, “I am” and not only “I seem”. We have then to scrutinise 
these two entities and see what they are in relation to each other 
and to the Brahman; or, as the Upanishad puts it, “That of it 
which is thou, that of it which is in the gods, this is what thy mind 
has to resolve.” Well, but what then of the Brahman is myself? 
and what of the Brahman is in the Gods ? The answer is evident. 
I am a representation in the cosmos, but for all purposes of the 
cosmos a real representation of the Self ; and the gods are a re- 
presentation in the cosmos, — a real representation since without 
them the cosmos could not continue, — of the Lord. The one 
supreme Self is the essentiality of all these individual existences ; 
the one supreme Lord is the Godhead in the gods. 

The Self and the Lord are one Brahman, whom we can rea- 
lise through our self and realise through that which is essential 
in the cosmic movement. Just as our self constitutes our mind, 
body, life, senses, so that Self constitutes all mind, body, life, 
senses ; it is the origin and essentiality of things. Just as the gods 
govern, supported by our self, the cosmos of our individual being, 
the action of our mind, senses and life, so the Lord governs as 
Mind of the mind. Sense of the sense. Life of the life, supporting 
His active divinity by His silent essential self-being, all cosmos 
and all form of being. As we have gone behind the forms of the 
cosmos to that which is essential in their being and movement 
and found our self and the gods, so we have to go behind our self 
and the gods and find the one supreme Self and the one supreme 
Godhead. Then we can say, “I think that I know.” 

But at once we have to qualify our assertion. I think not 
that I know perfectly, for that is impossible in the terms of our 
instruments of knowledge. I do not think for a moment that I 
can know the Unknowable, that That can be put into the forms 
through which I must arrive at the Self and Lord ; but at the same 
time I am no longer in ignorance, I know the Brahman in the 
only way in which I can know Him, in His self-revelation to me 
in terms not beyond the grasp of my psychology, manifest as the 
Self and the Lord. The mystery of existence is revealed in a way 
that utterly satisfies my being because it enables me first to com- 
prehend it through these figures as far as it can be comprehended 
by me and, secondly, to enter into, to live in, to be one in law and 
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being with and even to merge myself in the Brahman. 

If we fancy that we have grasped the Brahman by the mind 
and in that delusion fix down our knowledge of Him to the 
terms our mentality has found, then our knowledge is no know- 
ledge; it is the little knowledge that turns to falsehood. So, too, 
those who try to fix Him into our notion of the fundamental ideas 
in which we discern Him by the thought that rises above ordi- 
nary mental perception, have no real discernment of the Brahman, 
since they take certain idea-symbols for the Reality. On the other 
hand, if we recognise that our mental perceptions are simply so 
many clues by which we can rise beyond mental perception and 
if we use these idea-symbols and the arrangement of them which 
our thought makes in order to go beyond the symbol to that 
reality, then we have rightly used mind and the higher discern- 
ment for their supreme purpose. Mind and the higher discern- 
ment are satisfied of the Brahman even in being exceeded by 
Him. 

The mind can only reflect in a sort of supreme understand- 
ing and awakening the form, the image of the Supreme as He 
shows Himself to our mentality. Through this reflection we find, 
we know; the purpose of knowledge is accomplished, for we find 
immortality, we enter into the law, the being, the beatitude of the 
Brahman-consciousness. By self-realisation of Brahman as our 
self we find the force, the divine energy which lifts us beyond the 
limitation, weakness, darkness, sorrow, all-pervading death of 
our mortal existence; by the knowledge of the one Brahman in 
all beings and in all the various movement of the cosmos we 
attain beyond these things to the infinity, the omnipotent being, 
the omniscient light, the pure beatitude of that divine existence. 

This great achievement must be done here in this mortal 
world, in this limited body; for if we do it, we arrive at our true 
existence and are no longer bound down to our phenomenal be- 
coming; but if here we find it not, great is the loss and perdition; 
for we remain continually immersed in the phenomenal life of the 
mind and body and do not rise above it into the true supra- 
mental existence. Nor, if we miss it here, will death give it to us 
by our passage to another and less difficult world. Only those 
who use their awakened and enlightened thought to distinguish 
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and discover that One and Immortal in all existences, the all- 
originating self, the all-inhabiting Lord, can make the real passage 
which transcends life and death, can pass out of this mortal sta- 
tus, can press beyond and rise upward into a world-transcending 
immortality. 

This, then, and no other is the means to be seized on and the 
goal to be reached. “There is no other path for the great journey.” 
The Self and the Lord are that indeterminable, unknowable, in- 
effable Parabrahman and when we seek rather that which is 
indeterminable and unknowable to us, it is still the Self and the 
Lord always that we find, though by an attempt which is not the 
straight and possible road intended for the embodied soul seeking 
here to accomplish its true existence.^ They are the self-mani- 
fested Reality which so places itself before man as the object of 
his highest aspiration and the fulfilment of all his activities. 


^ Gita. 
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From its assertion of the relative know- 
ableness of the unknowable Brahman and the justification of 
the soul’s aspiration towards that which is beyond its present 
capacity and status the Upanishad turns to the question of 
the means by which that high-reaching aspiration can put itself 
into relation with the object of its search. How is the veil to 
be penetrated and the subject consciousness of man to enter into 
the master-consciousness of the Lord ? What bridge is there 
over this gulf? Knowledge has already been pointed out as the 
supreme means open to us, a knowledge which begins by a 
sort of reflection of the true existence in the awakened mental 
understanding. But Mind is one of the gods ; the Light behind 
it is indeed the greatest of the gods, Indra. Then, an awakening 
of all the gods through their greatest to the essence of that 
which they are, the one Godhead which they represent. By the 
mentality opening itself to the Mind of our mind, the sense and 
speech also will open themselves to the Sense of our sense and 
to the Word behind our speech and the hfe to the Life of our 
life. The Upanishad proceeds to develop this consequence of 
its central suggestion by a striking parable or apologue. 

The gods, the powers that affirm the Good, the Light, the 
Joy and Beauty, the Strength and Mastery have found themselves 
victorious in their eternal battle with the powers that deny. It 
is Brahman that has stood behind the gods and conquered for 
them; the Master of all who guides all has thrown His deciding 
will into the balance, put down His darkened children and exalted 
the children of Light. In this victory^ of the Master of all, the 
gods are conscious of a mighty development of themselves, a 
splendid efflorescence of their greatness in man, their joy, their 
light, their glory, their power and pleasure. But their vision is 
as yet sealed to their own deeper truth; they know of themselves, 
they know not the Eternal; they know the godheads, they do not 
know God, Therefore they see the victory as their own, the great- 
ness as their own. This opulent efflorescence of the gods and 
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uplifting of their greatness and light is the advance of man to his 
ordinary ideal of a perfectly enlightened mentality, a strong and 
sane vitality, a well-ordered body and senses, a harmonious, 
rich, active and happy life, the Hellenic ideal which the modem 
world holds to be our ultimate potentiality. When such an efflo- 
rescence takes place whether in the individual or the kind, the 
gods in man grow luminous, strong, happy; they feel they have 
conquered the world and they proceed to divide it among them- 
selves and enjoy it. 

But such is not the full intention of Brahman in the universe 
or in the creature. The greatness of the gods is His own victory and 
greatness, but it is only given in order that man may grow nearer 
to the point at which his faculties will be strong enough to go 
beyond themselves and realise the Transcendent. Therefore 
Brahman manifests Himself before the exultant gods in their 
well-ordered world and puts to them by His silence the heart- 
shaking, the world-shaking question, “If ye are all, then what am 
I? for see, I am and I am here.” Though He manifests, He does 
not reveal Himself, but is seen and felt by them as a vague and 
tremendous presence, the Yaksha, the Daemon, the Spirit, the 
unknown Power, the Terrible beyond good and evil for whom 
good and evil are instruments towards His final self-expression. 
Then there is alarm and confusion in the divine assembly; they 
feel a demand and a menace, on the side of the evil the possibility 
of monstrous and appalling powers yet unknown and un- 
mastered which may wreck the fair world they have built, up- 
heave and shatter to pieces the brilliant harmony of the intellect, 
the aesthetic mind, the moral nature, the vital desires, the body 
and senses which they have with such labour established, on the 
side of the good the demand of things unknown which are 
beyond all these and therefore are equally a menace, since the 
little which is realised cannot stand against the much that is un- 
realised, cannot shut out the vast, the infinite that presses against 
the fragile walls we have erected to define and shelter our limited 
being and pleasure. Brahman presents itself to them as the 
Unknown; the gods knew not what was this Daemon.- 

Therefore Agni first arises at their bidding to discover its 
nature, limits, identity. The gods of the Upanishad differ in one 
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all-important respect from the gods of the Rig-veda; for the 
latter are not only powers of the One, but conscious of their 
source and true identity; they know the Brahman, they dwell 
in the supreme Godhead, their origin, home and proper plane is 
the superconscient Truth. It is true they manifest themselves in 
man in the form of human faculties and assume the appearance 
of human limitations, manifest themselves in the lower cosmos 
and assume the mould of its cosmic operations; but this is only 
their lesser and lower movement and beyond it they are for ever 
the One, the Transcendent and Wonderful, the Master of Force 
and Delight and Knowledge and Being. But in the Upanishads 
the Brahman idea has grown and cast down the gods from this 
high pre-eminence so that they appear only in their lesser human 
and cosmic workings. Much of their other Vedic aspects they 
keep. Here the three gods Indra, Vayu, Agni represent the cos- 
mic Divine on each of its three planes, Indra on the mental, Vayu 
on the vital, Agni on the material. In that order, therefore, 
beginning from the material they approach the Brahman. 

Agni is the heat and flame of the conscious force in Matter 
which has built up the universe; it is he who has made life and 
mind possible and developed them in the material universe 
where he is the greatest deity. Especially he is the primary 
impeller of speech of which Vayu is the medium and Indra 
the lord. This heat of conscious force in Matter is Agni Jata- 
vedas, the knower of all births; of all things bom, of every cos- 
mic phenomenon he knows the law, the process, the limit, the 
relation. If then it is some nughty Birth of the cosmos that stands 
before them, some new indeterminate developed in the cosmic 
struggle and process, who shall know him, determine his limits, 
strength, potentialities if not Agni Jatavedas ? 

Full of confidence he rushes towards the object of his search 
and is met by the challenge, “Who art thou ? What is the force 
in thee?” His name is Agni Jatavedas, the Power that is at the 
basis of all birth and process in the material universe and em- 
braces and knows their workings and the force in him is this that 
all that is thus born, he as the flame of Time and Death can 
devour. All things are his food which he assimilates and turns 
into material of new birth and formation. But this all-devourer 
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cannot devour with all his force a fragile blade of grass so long 
as it has behind it the power of the Eternal. Agni is compelled to 
return, not having discovered. One thing only is settled that this 
Daemon is no Birth of the material cosmos, no transient thing 
that is subject to the flame and breath of Time; it is too great 
for Agni. 

Another god rises to the call. It is Vayu. Matarishwan, the 
great Life-Principle, he who moves, breathes, expands infinitely 
in the mother element. All things in the universe are the move- 
ment of this mighty Life; it is he who has brought Agni and 
placed him secretly in all existence; for him the worlds have 
been upbuilded that Life may move in them, that it may act, that 
it may riot and enjoy. If this Daemon be no birth of Matter, but 
some stupendous Life-force active whether in the depths or on 
the heights of being, who shall know it, who shall seize it in his 
universal expansion if not Vayu Matarishwan? 

There is the same confident advance upon the object, the 
same formidable challenge, “Who art thou ? What is the force 
in thee?” This is Vayu Matarishwan and the power in him is this 
that he, the Life, can take all things in his stride and growth and 
seize on them for his mastery and enjoyment. But even the 
veriest frailest trifle he cannot seize and master so long as it is 
protected against him by the shield of the Omnipotent. Va5m too 
returns, not having discovered. One thing only is settled that this 
is no form or force of cosmic Life which operates within the 
limits of the all-grasping vital impulse; it is too great for Va3ai. 

Indra next arises, the Puissant, the Opulent. Indra is the 
power of the Mind ; the senses which the Life uses for enjoyment, 
are operations of Indra which he conducts for knowledge and all 
things that Agni has upbuilt and supports and destroys in the 
universe are Indra’s field and the subject of his functioning. If 
then this unknown Existence is something that the senses can 
grasp or, if it is something that the mind can envisage, Indra shall 
know it and make it part of his opulent possessions. But it is 
nothing that the senses can grasp or the mind envisage, for as 
soon as Indra approaches it, it vanishes. The mind can only 
envisage what is limited by Time and Space and this Brahman 
is that which, as the Rig-veda has said, is neither today nor 
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tomorrow and though it moves and can be approached in the 
conscious being of all conscious existences, yet when the mind 
tries to approach it and study it in itself, it vanishes from the 
view of the mind. The Omnipresent cannot be seized by the 
senses, the Omniscient cannot be known by the mentality. 

But Indra does not turn back from the quest like Agni and 
Vayu; he pursues his way through the highest ether of the pure 
mentality and there he approaches the Woman, the many- 
shining, Uma Haimavati; from her he learns that this Daemon is 
the Brahman by whom alone the gods of mind and life and body 
conquer and affirm themselves, and in whom alone they are great. 
Uma is the supreme Nature from whom the whole cosmic action 
takes its birth; she is the pure summit and highest power of the 
One who here shines out in many forms. From this supreme 
Nature which is also the supreme Consciousness the gods must 
learn their own truth; they must proceed by reflecting it in them- 
selves instead of limiting themselves to their own lower move- 
ment. For she has the knowledge and consciousness of the One, 
while the lower nature of mind, life and body can only envisage 
the many. Although therefore Indra, Vayu and Agni are the 
greatest of the gods, the first coming to know the existence of the 
Brahman, the others approaching and feeling the touch of it, yet 
it is only by coming into contact with the supreme consciousness 
and reflecting its nature and by the elimination of the vital, 
mental, physical egoism so that their whole function shall be to 
reflect the One and Supreme that Brahman can be known by the 
gods in us and possessed. The conscious force that supports our 
embodied life must become simply and purely a reflector of that 
supreme Consciousness and Power of which its highest ordinary 
action is only a twilight figure; the Life must become a passively 
potent reflection and pure image of that supreme Life which is 
greater than all our utmost actual and potential vitality; the 
Mind must resign itself to be no more than a faithful mirror of 
the image of the superconscient Existence. By this conscious 
surrender of mind, life and senses to the Master of our senses, 
life and mind who alone really governs their action, by this turn- 
ing of the cosmic existence into a passive reflection of the eternal 
being and a faithful reproductor of the nature of the Eternal we 
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may hope to know and through knowledge to rise into that which 
is superconscient to us; we shall enter into the Silence that is 
master of an eternal, infinite, free and all-blissful activity. 



14 


1 HE means of the knowledge of Brahman 
are, we have seen, to get back behind the forms of the universe 
to that which is essential in the cosmos, — and that which is 
essential is twofold, the gods in Nature and the self in the 
individual, — and then to get behind these to the Beyond which 
they represent. The practical relation of the gods to Brahman 
in this process of divine knowledge has been already determined. 
The cosmic functionings through which the gods act, mind, life, 
speech, senses, body, must become aware of something beyond 
them which governs them, by which they are and move, by 
whose force they evolve, enlarge themselves and arrive at power 
and joy and capacity; to that they must turn from their ordinary 
operations; leaving these, leaving the false idea of independent 
action and self-ordering which is an egoism of mind and life 
and sense they must become consciously passive to the power, 
light and joy of something which is beyond themselves. What 
happens then is that this divine Unnameable reflects Himself 
openly in the gods. His light takes possession of the thinking 
mind. His power and joy of the life. His light and rapture of the 
emotional mind and the senses. Something of the supreme image 
of Brahman falls upon the world-nature and changes it into 
divine nature. 

All this is not done by a sudden miracle. It comes by flashes, 
revelations, sudden touches and glimpses ; there is as if a leap of 
the lightning of revelation flaming out from those heavens for a 
moment and then returning into its secret source; as if the lifting 
of the eyelid of an inner vision and its falling again because the 
eye cannot look long and steadily on the utter light. The repeti- 
tion of these touches and visitings from the Beyond fixes the gods 
in their upward gaze and expectation, constant repetition fixes 
them in a constant passivity; not moving out any longer to grasp 
at the forms of the universe mind, life and senses will more and 
more be fixed in the memory, in the understanding, in the joy of 
the touch and vision of that transcendent glory which they have 
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now resolved to make their sole object; to that only they will 
learn to respond and not to the touches of outward things. The 
silence which has fallen on them and which is now their founda- 
tion and status will become their knowledge of the eternal silence 
which is Brahman; the response of their functioning to a supernal 
light, power, joy will become their knowledge of the eternal 
activity which is Brahman. Other status, other response and acti- 
vity they will not know. The mind will know nothing but the 
Brahman, think of nothing but the Brahman, the Life will move 
to, embrace, enjoy nothing but the Brahman, the eye will see, 
the ear hear, the other senses sense nothing but the Brahman. 

But is then a complete oblivion of the external the goal? 
Must the mind and senses recede inward and fall into an un- 
ending trance and the life be for ever stilled ? This is possible, if 
the soul so wills, but it is not inevitable and indispensable. The 
Mind is cosmic, one in all the universe; so too are the Life, and 
the Sense, so too is Matter of the body; and when they exist in 
and for the Brahman only, they will not only know this but will 
sense, feel and live in that universal unity. Therefore to whatever 
thing they turn which to the individual sense and mind and life 
seems now external to them, there also it is not the form of things 
which they will know, think of, sense, embrace and enjoy, but 
always and only the Brahman. Moreover, the external will cease 
to exist for them, because nothing will be external but all things 
internal to us, even the whole world and all that is in it. For the 
limit of ego, the wall of individuality will break; the individual 
Mind will cease to know itself as individual, it will be conscious 
only of universal Mind one everywhere in which individuals are 
only knots of the one mentality; so the individual life will lose its 
sense of separateness and live only in and as the one life in which 
all individuals are simply whirls of the indivisible flood of Pranic 
activity; the very body and senses will be no longer conscious of 
a separated existence, but the real body which the man will feel 
himself to be physically will be the whole Earth and the whole 
universe and the whole indivisible form of tilings wheresoever 
existent, and the senses also will be converted to this principle of 
sensation so that even in what we call the external, the eye will see 
Brahman only in every sight, the ear will hear Brahman only in 
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every sound, the inner and outer body will feel Brahman only in 
every touch and the touch itself as if internal in the greater body. 
The soul whose gods are thus converted to this supreme law and 
religion, will realise in the cosmos itself and in all its multiplicity 
the truth of the One besides whom there is no other or second. 
Moreover, becoming one with the formless and infinite, it will 
exceed the universe itself and see all the worlds not as external, 
not even as commensurate with itself, but as if within it. 

And in fact, in the higher realisation it will not be Mind, 
Life, Sense of which even the mind, life and sense themselves will 
be originally aware, but rather that which constitutes them. By 
this process of constant visiting and divine touch and influence 
the Mind of the mind, that is to say, the superconscient Know- 
ledge will take possession of the mental understanding and begin 
to turn all its vision and thinking into luminous stuff and vibra- 
tion of light of the Supermind. So too the sense will be changed 
by the visitings of the Sense behind the sense and the whole sense- 
view of the universe itself will be altered so that the vital, mental 
and supramental will become visible to the sense with the physi- 
cal only as their last, outermost and smallest result. So too the 
Life will become a conscious movement of the infinite Conscious- 
Force; it will be impersonal, unlimited by any particular acts 
and enjoyment, unbound to their results, untroubled by the dua- 
lities or the touch of sin and suffering, grandiose, boundless, im- 
mortal. The material world itself will become for these gods a 
figure of the infinite, luminous and blissful Superconscient. 

This will be the transfiguration of the gods, but what of the 
self? For we have seen that there are two fundamental entities, 
the gods and the self, and the self in us is greater than the cosmic 
Powers, its Godward destination more vital to our perfection and 
self-fulfilment than any transfiguration of these lesser deities. 
Therefore not only must the gods find their one Godhead and 
resolve themselves into it; that is to say, not only must the cosmic 
principles working in us resolve themselves into the working of 
the One, the Principle of all principles, so that they shall become 
only a unified existence and single action of That in spite of all 
play of differentiation, but also and with a more fundamental 
necessity the self in us which supports the action of the gods must 
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find and enter into the one Self of all individual existences, the 
indivisible Spirit to whom all souls are no more than dark or 
luminous centres of its consciousness. 

This the self of man, since it is the essentiality of a mental 
being, will do through the mind. In the gods the transfiguration 
is effected by the Superconscient itself visiting their substance and 
opening their vision with its flashes until it has transformed 
them; but the mind is capable of another action which is only 
apparently movement of mind, but really the movement of the 
self towards its own reality. The mind seems to go to That, to 
attain to it; it is lifted out of itself into something beyond and 
although it falls back, still by the mind the will of knowledge in 
the mental thought continually and at last continuously remem- 
bers that into which it has entered. On this the Self through the 
mind seizes and repeatedly dwells and so doing it is finally caught 
up into it and at last able to dwell securely in that transcendence. 
It transcends the mind, it transcends its own mental individuali- 
sation of the being, that which it now knows as itself; it ascends 
and takes foundation in the Self of all and in the status of self- 
joyous infinity which is the supreme manifestation of the Self. 
This is the transcendent immortality, this is the spiritual existence 
which the Upanishads declare to be the goal of man and by 
which we pass out of the mortal state into the heaven of the Spirit. 

What then happens to the gods and the cosmos and all that 
the Lord develops in His being? Does it not all disappear? Is 
not the transfiguration of the gods even a mere secondary state 
through which we pass towards that culmination and which drops 
away from us as soon as we reach it? And with the disappear- 
ance of the gods and the cosmos does not the Lord too, the 
Master-Consciousness, disappear so that nothing is left but the 
one pure indeterminate Existence self-blissful in an eternal inac- 
tion and non-creation? Such was the conclusion of the later 
Vedanta in its extreme monistic form and such was the sense 
which it tried to read into all the Upanishads ; but it must be re- 
cognised that in the language whether of the Isha or the Kena 
Upanishad there is absolutely nothing, not even a shade or a 
nuance pointing to it. If we want to find it there, we have to put 
it in by force, for the actual language used favours instead the 
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conclusion of other Vedantic systems, which considered the goal 
to be the eternal joy of the soul in a Brahmaloka or world of the 
Brahman in which it is one with the infinite existence and yet in 
a sense still a soul able to enjoy differentiation in the oneness. 

In the next verse we have the culmination of the teaching 
of the Upanishad, the result of the great transcendence which it 
has been setting forth and afterwards the description of the 
immortality to which the souls of knowledge attain when they 
pass beyond the mortal status. It declares that Brahman is in its 
nature “That Delight”, tad vanam. “Vana” is the Vedic word 
for delight or delightful, and ^’’tad vanam'” means therefore the 
transcendent Delight, the all-blissful Ananda of which the Taitti- 
riya Upanishad speaks as the highest Brahman from which all 
existences are born, by which all existences live and increase and 
into which all existences arrive in their passing out of death and 
birth. It is as this transcendent Delight that the Brahman must 
be worshipped and sought. It is this beatitude therefore which 
is meant by the immortality of the Upanishads. And what will 
be the result of knowing and possessing Brahman as the supreme 
Ananda? It is that towards the knower and possessor of the 
Brahman is directed the desire of all creatures. In other words, 
he becomes a centre of the divine Delight shedding it on all the 
world and attracting all to it as to a fountain of joy and love 
and self-fulfilment in the universe. 

This is the culmination of the teaching of the Upanishad; 
there was a demand for the secret teaching that enters into the 
ultimate truth, the Upanishad, and in response this doctrine has 
been given. It has been uttered, the Upanishad of the Brahman, 
the hidden ultimate truth of the supreme Existence; its beginning 
was the search for the Lord, Master of mind, life, .speech and 
senses in whom is the absolute of mind, the absolute of life, the 
absolute of speech and senses and its close is the finding of Him as 
the transcendent Beatitude and the elevation of the soul that finds 
and possesses it into a living centre of that Delight towards which 
all creatures in the universe shall turn as to a fountain of its 
ecstasies. 
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The Upanishad closes with two verses which seem to review 
and characterise the whole work in the manner of the ancient 
writings when they have drawn to their close. This Upanishad 
or gospel of the inmost Truth of things has for its foundation, it 
is said, the practice of self-mastery, action and the subdual of the 
sense-life to the power of the Spirit. In other words, life and 
works are to be used as a means of arriving out of the state of 
subjection proper to the soul in the ignorance into a state of 
mastery which brings it nearer to the absolute self-mastery and 
all-mastery of the supreme Soul seated in the knowledge. The 
Vedas, that is to say, the utteranc9S of the inspired seers and the 
truths they hold, are described as all the limbs of the Upanishad; 
in other words, all the convergent lines and aspects, all the 
necessary elements of this great practice, this profound psycho- 
logical self-training and spiritual aspiration are set forth in these 
great Scriptures, channels of supreme knowledge and indicators 
of a supreme discipline. Truth is its home; and this Truth is not 
merely intellectual verity, — for that is not the sense of the 
word in the Vedic writings, — but man’s ultimate human state 
of true being, true consciousness, right knowledge, right works, 
right joy of existence, all indeed that is contrary to the falsehood 
of egoism and ignorance. It is by these means, by using works 
and self-discipline for mastery of oneself and for the generation 
of spiritual energy, by fathoming in all its parts the knowledge 
and repeating the high example of the great Vedic seers and by 
living in the Truth that one becomes capable of the great ascent 
which the Upanishad opens to us. 

The goal of the ascent is the world of the true and vast 
existence of which the Veda speaks as the Truth that is the final 
goal and home of man. It is described here as the greater infim'te 
heavenly world, (Swargaloka — Swarloka of the Veda), which 
is not the lesser Swarga of the Puranas or the lesser Brahma- 
loka of the Mundaka Upanishad, its world of the . sun’s rays 
to which the soul arrives by works of virtue and piety, but falls 
from them 'by the exhaustion of their merit; it is the higher 
Swarga or Brahman-world of the Katha which is beyond the 
dual symbols of birth and death, the higher Brahman-worlds 
of the Mundaka which the soul enters by knowledge and renun- 
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ciation. It is therefore a state not belonging to the Ignorance, 
but to Knowledge. It is, in fact, the infinite existence and beati- 
tude of the soul in the being of the all-blissful existence; it is too 
the higher status, the light of the Mind beyond the mind, the 
joy and eternal mastery of the Life beyond the life, the riches of 
the Sense beyond the senses. And the soul finds in it not only 
its own largeness but finds and possesses the infinity of the One 
and it has firm foundation in that immortal state because there 
a supreme Silence and eternal Peace are the secure foundation 
of eternal Knowledge and absolute Joy. 
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We HAVE now completed our review of 
this Upanishad; we have considered minutely the bearings of 
its successive utterances and striven to make as precise as we 
can to the intelligence the sense of the puissant phrases in which 
it gives us its leading clues to that which can never be entirely 
expressed by human speech. We have some idea of what it 
means by that Brahman, by the Mind of mind, the Life of life, 
the Sense of sense, the Speech of speech, by the opposition of 
ourselves and the gods, by the Unknowable who is yet not 
utterly unknowable to us, by the transcendence of the mortal 
state and the conquest of immortality. 

Fundamentally its teaching reposes on the assertion of three 
states of existence, the human and mortal, the Brahman-con- 
sciousness which is the absolute of our relativities, and the utter 
Absolute which is unknowable. The first is in a sense a false 
status of misrepresentation because it is a continual term of appa- 
rent opposites and balancings where the truth of things is a secret 
unity; we have here a bright or positive figure and a dark or 
negative figure and both are figures, neither the Truth; still in 
that we now live and through that we have to move to the 
Beyond. The second is the Lord of all this dual action who is 
beyond it; He is the truth of Brahman and not in any way a false- 
hood or misrepresentation, but the truth of it as attained by us 
in our eternal supramental being; in Him are the absolutes of 
all that here we experience in partial figures. The Unknowable 
is beyond our grasp because though it is the same Reality, yet it 
exceeds even our highest term of eternal being and is beyond Exis- 
tence and Non-existence; it is therefore to the Brahman, the 
Lord who has a relation to what we are that we must direct our 
search if we would attain beyond what temporarily seems to what 
eternally is. 

The attainment of the Brahman is our escape from the mor- 
tal status into Immortality, by which we understand not the sur- 
vival of death, but the finding of our true self of eternal being and 
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bliss beyond the dual symbols of birth and death. By immortality 
we mean the absolute life of the soul as opposed to the transient 
and mutable life in the body which it assumes by birth and death 
and rebirth and superior also to its life as the mere mental being 
who dwells in the world subjected helplessly to this law of death 
and birth or seems at least by his ignorance to be subjected to 
this and to other laws of the lower Nature. To know and possess 
its true nature, free, absolute, master of itself and its embodi- 
ments is the soul’s means of transcendence, and to know and pos- 
sess this is to know and possess the Brahman. It is also to rise 
out of mortal world into immortal world, out of world of bon- 
dage into world of largeness, out of finite world into infinite 
world. It is to ascend out of earthly joy and sorrow into a 
transcendent Beatitude. 

This must be done by the abandonment of our attachment 
to the figure of things in the mortal world. We must put from 
us its death and dualities if we would compass the unity and 
immortality. Therefore it follows that we must cease to make 
the goods of this world or even its right, light and beauty our 
object of pursuit; we must go beyond these to a supreme Good, 
a transcendent Truth, Light and Beauty in which the opposite 
figures of what we call evil disappear. But still, being in this 
world, it is only through something in this world itself that we 
can transcend it; it is through its figures that we must find the 
absolute. Therefore, we scrutinise them and perceive that there 
are first these forms of mind, life, speech and sense, all of them 
figures and imperfect suggestions, and then behind them the cos- 
mic principles through which the One acts. It is to these cosmic 
principles that we must proceed and turn them from their ordi- 
nary aim and movement in the world to find their own supreme 
aim and absolute movement in their own one Godhead, the 
Lord, the Brahman; they must be drawn to leave the workings 
of ordinary mind and find the superconscient Mind, to leave the 
workings of ordinary speech and sense and find the supramental 
Sense and original Word, to leave the apparent workings of mun- 
dane Life and find the transcendent Life. 

Besides the gods, there is our self, the spirit within who 
supports all this action of the gods. Our spirit too must turn from 
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its absorption in its figure of itself as it sees it involved in the 
movement of individual life, mind, body and subject to it and 
must direct its gaze upward to its own supreme Self who is 
beyond all this movement and master of it all. Therefore the 
mind must indeed become passive to the divine Mind, the sense 
to the divine Sense, the life to the divine Life and by receptivity 
to constant touches and visitings of the highest be transfigured 
into a reflection of these transcendences ; but also the individual 
self must through the mind’s aspiration upwards, through up- 
liftings of itself beyond, through constant memory of the supreme 
Reality in which during these divine moments it has lived, ascend 
finally into that Bliss and Power and Light. 

But this will not necessarily mean the immersion into an all- 
oblivious Being eternally absorbed in His own inactive self-exis- 
tence. For the mind, sense, life going beyond their individual 
formations find that they are only one centre of the sole Mind, 
Life, Form of things and therefore they find Brahman in that also 
and not only in an individual transcendence; they bring down 
the vision of the superconscient into that also and not only into 
their own individual workings. The mind of the individual es- 
capes from its limits and becomes the one universal mind, his life 
the one universal life, his bodily sense the sense of the whole 
universe and even more as his own indivisible Brahman-body. 
He perceives the universe in himself and he perceives also his 
self in all existences and knows it to be the one, the omnipresent, 
the single-multiple all-inhabiting Lord and Reality. Without 
this realisation he has not fulfilled the conditions of immortality. 
Therefore it is said that what the sages seek is to distinguish and 
see the Brahman in all existences; by that discovery, realisation 
and possession of Him everywhere and in all they attain to their 
immortal existence. 

Still although the victory of the gods, that is to say, the 
progressive perfection of the mind, life, body in the positive terms 
of good, right, joy, knowledge, power is recognised as a victory 
of the Brahman and the necessity of using life and human works 
in the world as a means of preparation and self-mastery is 
admitted, yet a final passing away into the infinite heavenly world 
or status of the Brahman-consciousness is held out as the goal. 
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And this would seem to imply a rejection of the life of the cosmos. 
Well then may we ask, we the modern humanity more and more 
conscious of the inner warning of that which created us, be it 
Nature or God, that there is a work for the race, a divine purpose 
in its creation which exceeds the salvation of the individual soul, 
because the universal is more real than the individual, we who feel 
more and more, in the language of the Koran, that the Lord did 
not create heaven and earth in a jest, that Brahman did not begin 
dreaming this world-dream in a moment of aberration and deli- 
rium, — well may we ask whether this gospel of individual salva- 
tion is all the message even of this purer, earher, more cathoh'c 
Vedanta. If so, then Vedanta at its best is a gospel for the saint, 
the ascetic, the monk, the solitary, but it has not a message which 
the widening consciousness of the world can joyfully accept as 
the word for which it was waiting. For there is evidently some- 
thing vital that has escaped it, a profound word of the riddle of 
existence from which it has turned its eyes or which it was unable 
or thought it not worth while to solve. 

Now certainly there is an emphasis in the Upanishads increa- 
sing steadily as time goes on into an over-emphasis, on the salva- 
tion of the individual, on his rejection of the lower cosmic life. 
This note increases in them as they become later in date, it swells 
afterwards into the rejection of all cosmic life whatever and that 
becomes finally in later Hinduism almost the one dominant and 
all-challenging cry. It does not exist in the earlier Vedic revela- 
tion where individual salvation is regarded as a means towards 
a great cosmic victory, the eventual conquest of heaven and earth 
by the superconscient Truth and Bliss, and those who have 
achieved the victory in the past are the conscious helpers of their 
yet battling posterity. If this earlier note is missing in the Upa- 
nishads, then, — for great as are these Scriptures, luminous, pro- 
found, sublime in their unsurpassed truth, beauty and power, 
yet it is only the ignorant soul that will make itself the slave of a 
book, — then in using them as an aid to knowledge we must in- 
sistently call back that earlier missing note, we must seek else- 
where a solution for the word of the riddle that has been ignored. 
The Upanishad alone of extant scriptures gives us without veil or 
stinting, with plenitude and a noble catholicity the truth of the 
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Brahman; its aid to humanity is therefore indispensable. Only, 
where anything essential is missing, we must go beyond the 
Upanishads to seek it, — as for instance, when we add to its em- 
phasis on divine knowledge the indispensable ardent emphasis 
of the later teachings upon divine love and the high emphasis of 
the Veda upon divine works. 

The Vedic gospel of a supreme victory in heaven and on 
earth for the divine in man, the Christian gospel of a kingdom 
of God and divine city upon earth, the Puranic idea of progress- 
ing Avataras ending in the kingdom of the perfect and the resto- 
ration of the Golden Age, not only contain behind their forms a 
profound truth, but they are necessary to the religious sense in 
mankind. Without it the teaching of the vanity of liuman life and 
of a passionate fleeing and renunciation can only be powerful in 
passing epochs or else on the few strong souls in each age that are 
really capable of these things. The rest of humanity will either 
reject the creed which makes that its foundation or ignore it in 
practice while professing it in precept or else must sink under the 
weight of its own impotence and the sense of the illusion of life 
or of the curse of God upon the world as mediaeval Christendom 
sank into ignorance and obscurantism or later India into stag- 
nant torpor and the pettiness of a life of aimless egoism. The 
promise for the individual is well, but the promise for the race is 
also needed. Our father Heaven must remain bright with the 
hope of deliverance, but also our mother Earth must not feel 
herself for ever accursed. 

It was necessary at one time to insist even exclusively on the 
idea of individual salvation so that the sense of a Beyond might 
be driven into man’s mentality, as it was necessaiy at one time to 
insist on a heaven of joys for the virtuous and pious so that man 
might be drawn by that shining bait towards the practice of reli- 
gion and the suppression of his unbridled animality. But as the 
lures of earth have to be conquered, so also have the lures of 
heaven. The lure of a pleasant Paradise of the rewards of virtue 
has been rejected by man; the Upanishads belittled it ages ago 
in India and it is now no longer dominant in the mind of the 
people; the similar lure in popular Christianity and popular 
Islam has no meaning for the conscience of modern humanity. 
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The lure of a release from birth and death and withdrawal from 
the cosmic labour must also be rejected, as it was rejected by 
Mahayanist Buddhism which held compassion and helpfulness 
to be greater than Nirvana. As the virtues we practise must be 
done without demand of earthly or heavenly reward, so the salva- 
tion we seek must be purely internal and impersonal; it must be 
the release from egoism, the union with the Divine, the realisation 
of our universality as well as our transcendence, and no salvation 
should be valued which takes us away from the love of God in 
humanity and the help we can give to the world. If need be, it 
must be taught, “Better hell with the rest of our suffering brothers 
than a solitary salvation.” 

Fortunately, there is no need to go to such lengths and deny 
one side of the truth in order to establish another. The Upanishad 
itself suggests the door of escape from any over-emphasis in its 
own statement of the truth. For the man who knows and 
possesses the supreme Brahman as the transcendent Beatitude 
becomes a centre of that delight to which all his fellows shall 
come, a well from which they can draw the divine waters. Here is 
the clue that we need. The connection with the universe is pre- 
served for the one reason which supremely justifies that connec- 
tion; it must subsist not from the desire of personal earthly joy 
as with those who are still bound, but for help to all creatures. 
Two then are the objects of the high-reaching soul, to attain the 
Supreme and to be for ever for the good of all the world, — 
even as Brahman Himself; whether here or elsewhere, does not 
essentially matter; still where the struggle is thickest, there 
should be the hero of the spirit, that is surely the highest choice 
of the son of Immortality; the earth calls most, because it has 
most need of him, to the soul that has become one with the 
universe. 

And the nature of the highest good that can be done is also 
indicated, — though other lower forms of help are not therefore 
excluded. To assist in the lesser victories of the gods which must 
prepare the supreme victory of the Brahman may well be and 
must be in some way or other a part of our task; but the greatest 
helpfulness of all is this, to be a human centre of the Light, the 
Glory, the Bliss, the Strength, the Knowledge of the Divine 
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Existence through whom it shall communicate itself lavishly to 
other men and attract by its magnet of delight their souls to that 
which is the Highest. 
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KATHA UPANISHAD 


First Cycle : First Chapter 


^ 5 TTf^^tTT JTTR jJT 3min?n 

1. Vajashravasa, desiring, gave all he had. Now Vajashravasa 
had a son named Nacbiketas. 


d 5 ^ ^5P»iTg «T3Tssf^^ i 

^STRICT 

2. As the gifts were led past, faith took possession of him who 
was yet a boy unwed and he pondered: 


sntRviT 

3RRT ?rrfT t iRSfh at 53RTU^n 

3. “Cattle that have drunk their water, eaten their grass, yielded 
their milk, worn out their organs, of undelight are the worlds 
which he reaches who gives such as these.” 


a ftmc aa ^ at ^ mta tfa \ 
fsahi aala a car aarntfa imi 

4. He said to his father, “Me, O my father, to whom wilt thou 
give?” A second time and a third he said it, and he replied, 
“To Death I give thee.” 


wft agar^lfa ataa: i 
ha'SiH F T ^Tastf R aum ^rfaafa uhii 

5. “Among many I walk the first, among many I walk the mid- 
most ; something Death means to do which today by me he 
will acccmplish. 
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3?^;q5?T xm enrsq^i 

rmt ^TWfH^iRwS gfi:u^u 

6. “Look back and see, even as were the men of old, — look 
round! — even so are they that have come after. Mortal 
man withers like the fruits of the field and like the fruits of 
the field he is bom again.” 


f#?T nvsn 

His attendants say to Yama: 

7. “Fire is the Brahmin who enters as a guest the houses of 
men; him thus they appease. Bring, O son of Vivasvan,^ 
the water of the guest-rite. 


iw(K5vjKiyrd 5^^ n|u<£u 

8. “That man of little understanding in whose house a Brahmin 
dwells fasting, all his hope and his expectation and all he has 
gained and the good and truth that he has spoken ^and the 
wells he has dug and the sacrifices he has offered and all 
his sons and his cattle are torn from him by that guest 
unhonoured.” 


Yama speaks'. 

9. “Because for three nights thou hast dwelt in my house, O 
Brahmin, a guest worthy of reverence, — salutation to thee, 
O Brahmin, on me let there be the weal, — therefore three 
boons do thou choose, for each night a boon.” 

' Yama, lord of death, is also the master of the Law in the world, and he is therefore 
the child of the Sun, luminous Master of Truth from which the Law is bom. 
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^TRnr^: gTRT JTSTT ?TTf^ I 

raRST^cj TTTf^TSltcSTcftrl SRjf fWU?on 

Nachiketas speaks: 

10. “Tranquillised in his thought and serene of mind be the 
Gautama, my father, let his passion over me pass away 
from him; assured in heart let him greet me from thy grasp 
delivered; this boon I choose, the first of three.” 


inr g^(«* sRfhr i 

Trafi: 5TfimT uun 

Yama speaks: 

1 1 . “Even as before assured in heart and by me released shall he 
be, Auddalaki Aruni, thy father; sweetly shall he sleep 
through the nights and his passion shall pass away from him, 
having seen thee from death’s jaws delivered.” 


5T ^ fr ?T3T f3f ST 5TW fiTHfiT \ 

^ gn^t rT n n h 

Nachiketas speaks: 

12. “In heaven fear is not at all, in heaven, O Death, thou art 
not, nor old age and its terrors; crossing over hunger and 
thirst as over two rivers, leaving sorrow behind the soul in 
heaven rejoices. 


^ carrf^ yqT4f re q fTT ;jcih 5T^ ^ «i^msrnT i 
argTTcSf ^rSTRT T?TT5 fefi^ST «T^nnil 

13. “Therefore that heavenly Flame^ which thou, O Death, 
studies!, expound unto me, for I believe. They who win 
their world of heaven, have immortality for their portion. 
This for the second boon I have chosen.” 


‘ The celestial force concealed subconscicntly in man’s mortality by the kindling of which 
and its right ordering man transcends his earthly nature; not the physical flame of the external 
sacrifice to which these profound phrases arc inapplicable. 
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sr & ^ SWRPT » 

3{H>ti^1^ 'r fe w gf t sT^ ^fT5rwn?vii 

Yama speaks: 

14. “Hearken to me and understand, O Nachiketas; I declare 
to thee that heavenly Flame, for I know it. Know this to 
be the possession of infinite existence and the foundation 
and the thing hidden in the secret cave of our being.” 

qr qr^cftsif qqr m i 
?r 'grcfr gB?:n?'\ii 

15. Of the Flame that is the world’s beginning' he told him 
and what are the bricks to him and how many and the way 
of their setting; and Nachiketas too repeated it even as it 
was told; then Death was pleased and said to him yet 
farther; 


qfrc*n SR qsrrfh ^nr: i 

16. Yea, the Great Soul was gratified and said to him, “Yet 
a farther boon today I give thee; for even by thy name 
shall this Fire be called; this necklace also take unto thee, 
a necklace^ of many figures. 


fqfeqr firaTtqqr u?v3u 

17. “Whoso lights the three fires^ of Nachiketas and comes to 
union with the Three^ and does the triple works,® beyond 

‘ The Divine Force, concealed in the subconscient, is that which has originated and built 
ip the worlds. At the other end in the superconscient it reveals itself as the Divine Being, Lord 
and Knower who has manifested Himself out of the Brahman. 

® The necklace of many figures is Prakriti, creative Nature which comes under the con- 
trol of the soul that has attained to the divine existence. 

’ Probably, the divine force utilised to raise to divinity the triple being of man. 

‘ Possibly, the three Purushas, soul-states or Personalities of the divine Being, indicated 
by the three letters A U M. The highest Brahman is beyond the three letters of the mystic 
syllabic. 

® The sacrifice of the lower existence to the divine, consummated on the three planes of 
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birth and death he crosses ; for he finds the God of our ado- 
ration, the Knower^ who is born from the Brahman, whom 
having beheld he attains to surpassing peace. 


•'ON 

18. “When a man has the three flames of Nachiketas and knows 
this that is Triple, when so knowing he beholds the Flame 
of Nachiketas, then he thrusts from in front of him the 
meshes of the snare of death; leaving sorrow behind him he 
in heaven rejoices. 

^ TT .^ofiq T 

19. “This is the heavenly Flame, O Nachiketas, which thou 
hast chosen for the second boon; of this Flame the peoples 
shall speak that it is thine indeed. A third boon choose, 
O Nachiketas.” 

Nachiketas speaks: 

20. “This debate that there is over the man who has passed and 
some say ‘This he is not’ and some that ‘he is’, that, taught 
by thee, I would know; this is the third boon of the boons 
of my choosing.” 

^ T ^cfq g[7r ?! gf^JTTTJT^ nn:i 

sFJT ^ nr ii^?ii 

Yama speaks: 

21. “Even by the gods was this debated of old; for it is not 

man’s physical, vital and mental consciousness. 

* The Purusha or Divine Being. Knower of the Field, who dwells within all and for whose 
pleasure Prakriti fulfils the cosmic play. 
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easy of knowledge, since very subtle is the law of it. An- 
other boon choose, O Nachiketas; importune me not, nor 
urge me; this, this abandon.” 

fT ?n7irt grTfeiT qcTrsr 

Nachiketas speaks'. 

22. “Even by the gods was this debated, it is sure, and thou 
thyself hast said that it is not easy of knowledge; never 
shall I find another like thee^ to tell of it, nor is there any 
other boon that is equal.” 

’g’ q ig fe'oBfi T 

Yama speaks: 

23. “Choose sons and grandsons who shall live each a hundred 
years, choose much cattle and elephants and gold and 
horses ; choose a mighty reach of earth and thyself live for as 
many years as thou listest. 

gfg TTfBT^ cTT gri 

^ 'wr gi ^ grdfiriRvii 

24. “This boon if thou deemest equal to that of thy asking, 
choose wealth and long living; possess thou, O Nachiketas, a 
mighty country; I give thee thy desire of all desirable things 
for thy portion. 

is^ti i 

snPfl-gfatTrfiT: MiHMidt: irhh 

25. “Yea, all desires that are hard to win in the world of mortals, 
all demand at thy pleasure; lo, these delectable women with 

^ Yama is the knower and keeper of the cosmic Law through which the soul has to rise by 
death and life to the freedom of Immortality. 
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their chariots and their bugles, whose like are not to be won 
by men, these I will give thee, live with them for thy hand- 
maidens. But of death question not, O Nachiketas.” 


srfq ir^ii 

Nachiketas speaks: 


26. “Until the morrow mortal man has these things, O Ender, 
and they wear away all this keenness and glory of his senses; 
nay, all life is even for a little. Thine are these chariots and 
thine the dancing of these women and their singing. 


tffefttlRi T wrrtf ^ ^ irvsu 

27. “Man is not to be satisfied by riches, and riches we shall 
have if we have beheld thee and shall live as long as thou 
shalt be lord of us.^ This boon and no other is for my 
choosing. 

28. “Who that is a mortal man and grows old and dwells down 
upon the unhappy earth, when he has come into the presence 
of the ageless Immortals and knows, yea, who when he 
looks very close at beauty and enjoyment and pleasure, can 
take delight in overlong living? 

JTRr IR*^!! 

29. “This of which they thus debate, O Death, declare to me, 
even that which is in the great passage; than this boon which 
enters in into the secret that is hidden from us, no other 
chooses Nachiketas.” 

* Life being a figure of death and Death of life, the only true existence is the infinite, 
disine and immortal. 



First Cycle : Second Chapter 


srars ?nfTR 5^ f^rftcr: i 

cT^t: STTS^PTW ?IT^ ^'tsr^S^sr??! r; !$ift W0ft^||?ll 

Yat7ia speaks: 

“One thing is the good and quite another thing is the plea- 
sant, and both seize upon a man with different meanings. 
Of these whoso takes the good, it is well with him ; he falls 
from the aim of life who chooses the pleasant. 


<0 

eftdsfr ^ iihnam|wi^ iRii 

“The good and the pleasant come to a man and the thought- 
ful mind turns all around them and distinguishes. The wise 
chooses out the good from the pleasant, but the dull soul 
chooses the pleasant rather than the getting of his good and 
its having. 


g ^ fsnrrfTsmw^ar { 

JTrql ggraa; u^n 

“And thou, O Nachiketas, hast looked close at the objects 
of desire, at pleasant things and beautiful, and thou hast 
cast them from thee : thou hast not entered into the net of 
riches in which many men sink to perdition. 


err =? 5n5TT i 

fgafmHhnf g ran qror uvn 

“For far apart are these, opposite, divergent, the one that is 
known as the Ignorance and the other the Knowledge. But 
Nachiketas I deem truly desirous of the knowledge whom 
so many desirable things could not make to lust after them. 
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dhl: *Tfoirf?FTOT5TT; I 

'TftsrP^ ?ftiRT?rT ^TTr^n: nHii 

5. “They who dwell in the ignorance, within it, wise in their 
own wit and deeming themselves very learned, men bewil- 
dered are they who wander about stumbling round and 
round helplessly like blind men led by the blind. 


ft umRnr: af^^ircf grw srRTsrn ^ i 

m mfer ^ ifh nrffV g^r: g?r%nrrei^ ii^ii 

6. “The childish wit bewildered and drunken with the illusion of 
riches cannot open its eyes to see the passage to heaven: for 
he that thinks this world is and there is no other, comes 
again and again into Death’s thraldom. 

«ra'<»inrrPT «r|bnff ^ hwt: tf ^ i 

STR'^riif I ^|dl l|VS|| 

7. “He that is not easy to be heard of by many, and even of 
those that have heard, they are many who have not known 
Him, — a miracle is the man that can speak of Him wisely 
or is skilful to win Him, and when one is found, a miracle is 
the listener who can know Him even when taught of Him 
by the knower. 

?T stNh gu i 

sFR u fl# »rfdT5f n^n 

8. “An inferior man cannot tell you of Him ; for thus told thou 
canst not truly know Him, since He is thought of in many 
aspects. Yet unless told of Him by another thou canst not 
find thy way to Him; for He is subtler than subtlety and that 
which logic cannot reach. 

m rSRTR: RTfS jft 5IT3T ll^ll 

9. “This wisdom is not to be had by reasoning, O beloved 
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Nachiketas; only when told thee by another it brings real 
knowledge, — the wisdom which thou hast gotten. Truly 
thou art steadfast in the Truth! Even such a questioner as 
thou art may I meet with always.” 

nat nsrr ftrcJnTn?on 

Nachiketas speaks: 

10. “I know of treasure that it is not for ever; for not by things 
unstable shall one attain That One which is stable; therefore 
I heaped the fire of Nachiketas, and by the sacrifice of mo- 
mentary things I won the Eternal.” 


^sT*Ta: sffhBST «ir*h 

srfinsst ^ ntrt m??ii 


Yama speaks: 


11. “When thou hast seen in thy grasp, O Nachiketas, the pos- 
session of desire and the firm foundation of this world and 
an infinity of power and the other shore of security and great 
praise and wide-moving foundation,^ wise and strong in 
steadfastness thou didst cast these things from thee. 


a ftd grn>mi 

12. “Realising the God by attainment to Him throu^ spiritual 
Yoga, even the Ancient of Days who hath entered deep into 
that which is hidden and is hard to see, for he is established 
in our secret being and lodged in the cavern heart of things, 
the wise and steadfast man casts away from him joy and 
sorrow. 




* Or, and great fame chanted through widest regions, 
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13. “When a mortal man has heard, when he has grasped, when 
he has forcefully separated the Righteous One from his body 
and won that subtle Being, then he has delight, for he has 
got that which one can indeed delight in. Verily, I deem of 
Nachiketas as a house wide open.” 


3Tni5r VTcTTS^r Ud R MiiUrU cr57ll?Vl 

Nachiketas speaks'. 

14. “Tell me of That which thou seest otherwhere than in virtue 
and otherwhere than in unrighteousness, otherwhere than 
in this created and this uncreated, otherwhere than in that 
which has been and that which shall be.” 


Yama speaks: 

15. “The seat or goal that all the Vedas glorify and which aus- 
terities declare, for the desire of which men practise holy 
living, of That will I tell thee in brief compass. OM is that 
goal, O Nachiketas. 


16. 




“For this Syllable is Brahman, this Syllable is the Most 
High: this Syllable if one knows, whatsoever one shall desire, 
it is his. 


qd’iUcywFi ittc^ 

17. “This support is the best, this support is the highest, 
knowing this support one grows great in the world of the 
Brahman. 
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STsft fiTcEr: 5IT5^cftsq ^^Cmt ^ ^f^TRT# 5Kt^ >!?<:»» 

18. “The Wise One is not born, neither does he die : he came not 
from anywhere, neither is he any one: he is unborn, he is 
everlasting, he is ancient and sempiternal: he is not slain in 
the slaying of the body. 


^ eft ?T f ^ - sTT ^ft e ft ?rni ^ fr 

19. “If the slayer think that he slays, if the slain think that he is 
slain, both of these have not the knowledge. This slays not, 
neither is He slain. 




20. “Finer than the fine, huger than the huge the self hides in the 
secret heart of the creature: when a man strips himself of will 
and is weaned from sorrow, then he beholds Him ; purified 
from the mental elements he sees the greatness of the Self- 
being. 


sndhft ^ Wfft rnfa \ 

21. “Seated He journeys far off, lying down he goes everywhere. 
Who other than I is fit to know God, even Him who is rap- 
ture and the transcendence of rapture? 


22 . 




“Realising the Bodiless in bodies, the Established in things 
unsettled, the Great and Omnipresent Self, the wise and 
steadfast soul grieves no longer. 
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»Tf5nR7cHT viw4) R R ^gHf ^^R I 

R^RR RR^ cIR vFWTSFcT^TR SHcRT fRR*^ R^ tR(R II^^U 

23. “The Self is not to be won by eloquent teaching, nor by brain 
power, nor by much learning: but only he whom this Being 
chooses can win Him; for to him this Self bares His body. 


RTfR^ 





RTIr SRnRRRRTRRTR II^VH 


24. “None who has not ceased from doing evil, or who is not 
calm, or not concentrated in his being, or whose mind has 
not been tranquillised, can by wisdom attain to Him. 


25 . 


5RR R^r R «R R RR RRR sftRR: I 





RT IcRT %R RR R: IRHM 


“He to whom the sages are as meat and heroes as food for 
his eating and Death is an ingredient of His banquet, how 
thus shall one know of Him where He abides ?” 



First Cycle : Third Chapter 


^ cfi#? ^ srf^ ^ 

i3w r ^ ^ra r jt E[3r5rrf?TOt ^ u?u 

Yama speaks'. 

1. “There are two that drink deep of the truth in the world of 
work well accomplished: they are lodged in the secret plane 
of being, in the highest kingdom of the most High : as of light 
and shade the knowers of Brahman speak of them, and those 
of the five fires and those who kindle thrice the fire of 
Nachiketas. 


2 . 


qr: ^ qcqw I 

aw qR irii 


“May we have strength to kindle the Agni of Nachiketas for 
he is the bridge of those who do sacrifice and he is Brahman 
Supreme and imperishable, and the far shore of security to 
those who would cross this Ocean. 


ancRET Tfirt firfe 5 1 

3. “Know the body for a chariot and the soul for the master of 
the chariot: know Reason for the charioteer and the mind 
for the reins only. 



4. “The senses they speak of as the steeds and the objects of 
sense as the paths in which they move; and One yoked with 
self and the mind and the senses, as the enjoyer, say the 
thinkers. 
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T^THT H?T I 

fKSRsrr ^ \\\\\ 

“Now he that is without knowledge with his mind ever un- 
applied, his senses are to him as wild horses and will not 
obey their driver of the chariot. 


a^r^a-qifftiT jr^infr uajfsrr ^ u^ii 

“But he that has knowledge with his mind ever applied, his 
senses are to him as noble steeds and they obey the driver. 


uarssrf^j i 

^ ^ mrR nvsii 

“Yea, he that is without knowledge and is unmindful and is 
ever unclean, reaches not that goal, but wanders in the cycle 
of phenomena. 


“But he that has knowledge and is mindful, pure always, 
reaches that goal whence he is not born again. 


rff^CTit ; trOT 'T??TU'^n 

“That man who uses the mind for reins and the knowledge 
for the driver, reaches the end of his road, the highest seat 
of Vishnu. 


tRT ^ srqvar^q' ^FT: I 
TO Tf^Tfqr; ii?on 

“Than the senses the objects of sense are higher: and higher 
than the objects of sense is the Mind: and higher than the 
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Mind is the faculty of knowledge: and than that the Great- 
Self is higher. 


gww 'nc ^>t<s5T ht »ra nfh:n??n 

11. “And higher than the Great-Self is the Unmanifest and 
higher than the Unmanifest is the Purusha: than the Purusha 
there is none higher : He is the culmination, He is the highest 
goal of the journey. 


• « e\ <\ 

g[wn U?RU 

12. “He is the secret Self in all existences and does not manifest 
Himself to the vision: yet is He seen by the seers of the 
subtle by a subtle and perfect understanding. 




13. “Let the wise man restrain speech in his mind and mind in 
Self, and knowledge in the Great-Self, and that again let him 
restrain in the Self that is at peace. 


14. “Arise, awake, find out the great ones and learn of them: 
for sharp as a razor’s edge, hard to traverse, difficult of 
going is that path, say the sages. 


'R Et 4 rH-M I « T ll?HH 

1 5. “That in which sound is not, nor touch, nor shape, nor dimi- 
nution, nor taste nor smell, that which is eternal, and It is 
without end or beginning, higher than the Great-Self, the 
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stable; that having seen, from the mouth of death there is 
deliverance.” 


^r^carr ^ ^?5l% n?^n 

16. The man of intelligence having spoken or heard the eternal 
story of Nachiketas wherein Death was the speaker, grows 
great in the world of the Brahman. 

sHTd: ^ cTTR^tcrnr 

^U?V3U 

17. He who being pure recites this supreme secret at the time of 
the Shraddha in the assembly of the Brahmins, that turns for 
him to infinite existence. 



Second Cycle : First Chapter 


"PPlfll fTP^TTcRH J 

Mw'<nc+ii'i4«<ti«jT:»'d<a'(.*jdcqfd-oti'i ll?ll 

Yama speaks: 

“The self-born has set the doors of the body to face out- 
wards, therefore the soul of a man gazes outward and not 
at the Self within : hardly a wise man here and there, desiring 
immortality, turns his eyes inward and sees the Self within 
him. 


'Tcra: JKjRivr^yfd' Rwlqfd f«cddw qpsnT I 

aT«T ^ ff Sfrw%u^n 

“The rest childishly follow after desire and pleasure and walk 
into the snare of Death that gapes wide for them. But calm 
souls, having learned of immortality, seek not for perma- 
nence in the things of this world that pass and are not. 


RfT ^ 5i5arr=?»T5d5^ i 

f^srnrrfd qat aaii^u 

“By the Self one knows form and taste and smell, by the 
Self one knows sound and touch and the joy of man with 
woman: what is there left in this world of which the Self 
not knows ? 

This is That thou seekest. 


srmferpd t 

Rcarr a 

“The calm soul having comprehended the great Lord, the 
omnipresent Self by whom one beholds both to the end of 
dream and to the end of waking, ceases from grieving. 
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fSilH VRWSUFI ff Heft eqUHlI 

5. “He that has known from the very close this Eater of 
sweetness, the Jiva, the self within that is lord of what was 
and what shall be, shrinks not thereafter from aught nor 
abhors any. 

This is That thou seekest. 

^ sT^R^r fifcsHT jft «[ftfHs^wrcn hhms» 

6. “He is the seer that sees Him who came into being before 
austerity and was before the waters: peep in the heart of 
the creature he sees Him, for there He stands by the mingling 
of the elements. 

This is That thou seekest. 

srf^ fftesHff HT I qnt hh nvaii 

7. “This is Aditi, the mother of the Gods, who was bom 
through the Prana and by the mingling of the elements had 
her being: deep in the heart of things she has entered, there 
she is seated. 

This is That thou seekest. 

8. “As a woman carries with care the unborn child in her 
womb, so is the Master of Knowledge lodged in the tinders: 
and day by day should men worship him, who live the 
waking life and stand before him with sacrifices; for he is 
that Agni. 

This is That thou seekest. 


?f ^ HftferrEHj HTctfir wryspn qn? 
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9. “He from whom the sun arises and to whom the sun returns, 
and in Him are all the Gods established; none passes 
beyond Him. 

This is That thou seekesL 


rr «i5irfh ii?oii 

e c *a ^ 

10. “What is in this world, is also in the other: and what is 
in the other, that again is in this : who thinks he sees diffe- 
rence here, from death to death he goes. 


^ »r5sfh JT HT#ar 

11. “Through the mind must we understand that there is 
nothing in this world that really varies : who thinks he sees 
difference here, from death to death he goes. 


3T3?TESTn^: f R c sf h i 

RcT 11^11 

12. “The Purusha who is seated in the midst of our self is no 
larger than the finger of a man; He is the Lord of what was 
and what shall be. Him having seen one shrinks not from 
aught, nor abhors any. 

This is That thou seekest. 


f5rRt ^ ^ 55r: i 

13. “The Purusha that is within uS is no larger than the finger 
of a man: He is like a blazing fire that is without smoke. 
He is lord of His past and His future. He alone, is today 
and He alone shall be tomorrow. 

This is That thou seekest. 
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fif fci I 

qq qwwR'qHrqNiqrd n?vii 

14. “As water that rains in the rough and difficult places, runs 
to many sides on the mountain tops, so he that sees separate 
law and action of the One Spirit, follows in the track of what 
he sees. 


qq ^fqsTRcT srrcqr nhmn?Kn 

15. “But as pure water that is poured into pure water, even as 
it was such it remains, so is it with the soul of the thinker 
who knows God, O seed of Gautama.” 



Second Cycle ; Second Chapter 


srrow ?T 5{Wh f^>5WcT5^ \ m^\\%\\ 

Yama speaks: 

1. "The unborn who is not devious-minded has a city with 
eleven gates : when he takes up his abode in it, he grieves 
not, but when he is set free from it, that is his deliverance. 
This is That thou seekest. 


#3TT ‘arf^ si^ct iru 

2. "Lo, the Swan whose dwelling is in the purity, He is the 
Vasu in the inter-regions, the Sacrihcer at the altar, the Guest 
in the vessel of the drinking: He is in man and in the Great 
Ones and His home is in the law, and His dwelling is in the 
firmament; He is all that is born of water and all that is born 
of earth and all that is born on the mountains. He is the 
Truth and He is the Mighty One. 


3. “This is He that draws the main breath upward and casts 
the lower breath downward. The Dwarf that sits in the 
centre, to Him all the Gods do homage. 


4, “When this encased Spirit that is in the body, falls away 
from it, when He is freed from its casing, what is there 
then that remains? 

This is That thou seekest. 
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?T SFr?T ^ i 

5 UHU 

5. “Man that is mortal lives not by the breath, no, nor by the 
lower breath; but by something else we live in which both 
these have their being. 


^ fr sRJFsnfiT tpnjrnT i 

»nT»r sncrr sttcHT nhm ii^n 

6. “Surely, O Gautama, I will tell thee of this secret and eternal 
Brahman and likewise what becomes of the soul when one 
dies. 


JTZTRW JTsmsTcnT uvsn 

7. “For some enter a womb to the embodying of the Spirit 
and others follow after the Immovable: according to their 
deeds is their goal and after the measure of their revealed 
knowledge. 

JT ^ gwt j 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

nfr fsrm; ^ vuc^fiT tjcTl fRTn<iM 

8. “This that wakes in the sleepers creating desire upon desire, 
this Purusha, Him they call the Bright One, Him Brahman, 
Him Immortality, and in Him are all the worlds established : 
none goes beyond Him. 

This is That thou seekest. 

sT fd r eal ^ ^ srfn^ 

« c\ 

ci 'c Pw r ^ T ^ ^ sifn^ 

9. “Even as one Fire has entered into the world, but it shapes 
itself to the forms it meets, so there is one Spirit within all 
creatures, but it shapes itself to form and form: it is like- 
wise outside these. 
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srf^ ^ ^ 

trsfrj^CT ^ 3[f^U^oU 

10. “Even as one Air has entered into the world, but it shapes 
itself to the forms it meets, so there is one Spirit within all 
creatures, but it shapes itself to form and form: it is like- 
wise outside these. 


Vit^fc T ^ ^ fecEth 

1 1 . “Even as the Sun is the eye of all this world, yet is not soiled 

by the outward blemishes of the visual, so there is one 
Spirit within all creatures, but the sorrow of this world soils 
it not: for it is beyond grief and danger. 


3f5ft tfMf-TWC R ni ' inp ^ q: 

12. “One calm and controlling Spirit within all creatures that 
makes one form into many fashions: the calm and strong 
who see Him in their self as in a mirror, theirs is eternal feli- 
city and ’tis not for others. 


13. “The One Eternal in the transient, the One consciousness 
in many conscious beings, who being One orders the desires 
of many: the calm and strong who behold Him in their self 
as in a mirror, theirs is eternal peace and ’tis not for others. 


^ ^ n?vn 

14. “ ‘This is He’ is all they can realise of Him, a highest felicity 

which none can point to nor any define it. How shall I know 
of Him whether He shines or reflects one light and another? 
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^ ^TTfJT fT =5F3^TR^ f^cft ^TlffcT \ 

^ ^tTFcTR^^ ^ cTPT vmTT 5S#ffR 

“There the sun cannot shine and the moon has no lustre: 
all the stars are blind: there our lightnings flash not, neither 
any earthly fire. For all that is bright is but the shadow of 
His brightness and by His shining all this shines.” 



Second Cycle : Third Chapter 


^HTcni: I 

atgr ^ cT? 5iir cT^i^^^rT « 

fsRR: ^ cTf ?nc$f?T I tjcit frcTU?U 

Yama speaks'. 

1. “This is an eternal Ashwattha-tree whose root is above, but 
its branches are downward. It is He that is called the Bright 
One and Brahman, and Immortality, and in Him are all 
the worlds established, none goes beyond Him. 

This is That thou seekest. 


lifer spinm JiFi 1131% 

2. “All this universe of motion moves in the Prana and from 
the Prana also it proceeded: a mighty terror is He, yea, a 
thunderbolt uplifted. Who know Him, are the immortals, 

>lHTcCW t P ~< TMMtd giin 

wnfe=s7gr 

3. “For fear of Him the Fire bums: for fear of Him the Sun 
gives heat: for fear of Him Indra and Vayu and Death 
hasten in their courses. 


srw 5Rfeir fem:i 
cRt; ^rdTcgTET 

4. “If in this world of men and before thy body faU from thee, 
thou wert able to apprehend it, then thou availeth for 
embodiment in the worlds that He creates. 


nqrssH'ii f fii i' <HPiPf 5RT airr 

cpirFf 'Rtar 5f5T cw n?5r4«>% gro ' dqii>r<n ?rigcjI%nHn 
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5. “In the self one sees God as in a mirror, but as in a dream 
in the world of the Fathers: and as in water one sees the 
surface of an object, so one sees Him in the world of the 
Gandharvas. But He is seen as light and shade in the heaven 
of the Spirit. 


CO ' 

6. “The calm soul having comprehended the separateness of 
the senses and the rising of them and their setting and their 
separate emergence, puts from him pain and sorrow. 


O N 

rrT ^ R ftT ^T^soEraRT^tnnT iivsn 

7. “The* mind is higher than the senses, and higher than the 
mind is the genius, above the genius is the Mighty Spirit, 
and higher than the Mighty One is the Unmanifested. 


8. “But highest above the Unmanifested is the Purusha who 
pervades all and alone has no sign nor feature. Mortal man 
knowing Him is released into immortality. 


?T rf?^ fhcsfk wmr ^ gwn 'ryprfh i 

C ON 

^ ir iTcTfkfwn% ir^ii 

9. “God has not set His body within the ken of seeing, neither 
does any man with the eye behold Him, but to the heart 
and the mind and the super-mind He is manifest. Who know 
Him are the immortals. 


ff cTPUf: iifk»Tu?on 
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10. “When the five senses cease and are at rest and the mind 
rests with them and the higher mind ceases from its work- 
ings, that is the highest state, say thinkers. 


^ smrcqTfinun 

11. “The state unperturbed when the senses are imprisoned in 
the mind, of this they say ‘It is Yoga’. Then man becomes 
very vigilant, for Yoga is the birth of things and their 
ending.^ 

^ ^ srr^ i 

s re t fir ^ 

12. “Not with the mind has man the power to get God, no, 
nor through speech, nor by the eye. Unless one says ‘He is’, 
how can one become sensible of Him? 




srEikfhu?^ii 


13. “One must apprehend God in the concept ‘He Is’ and also 
in His essential: but when he has grasped Him as the ‘Is’, 
then the essential of God dawns upon a man. 


JT5T ^ ffir fsnn: \ 

14. “When every desire that finds lodging in the heart of man, 
has been loosened from its moorings, then this mortal puts 
on immortality: even here he tastes God, in this human 
body. 


Jianr i 


* Shankara interprets, “as Yoga has a beginning (birth) so has an ending”. But this is 
not what the Sruti says. 
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15. “Yea, when all the strings of the heart are rent asunder, even 
here, in this human birth, then the mortal becomes immortal. 
This is the whole teaching of the Scriptures. 


5Trf ^ HTgUM l Hi I 

16. “A hundred and one are the nerves of the heart, and of all 
these only one issues out through the head of a man: by 
this his soul mounts up to its immortal home, but the rest 
lead him to all sorts and conditions of births in his passing. 


nSTT snTRT ^ I 

d u?v9u 

17. “The Purusha, the Spirit within, who is no larger than the 
finger of a man is seated for ever in the heart of creatures : 
one must separate Him with patience from one’s own body 
as one separates from a blade of grass its main fibre. Thou 
shalt know Him for the Bright Immortal, yea, for the Bright 
Immortal.” 


?Tf^r%wts?T fgrsrr^ ^ iPtRiii 

18. Thus did Nachiketas with Death for his teacher win the 
God-knowledge: he learned likewise the whole ordinance 
of Yoga : thereafter he obtained God and became void of 
stain and void of death. So shall another be who comes 
likewise to the Science of the Spirit. 
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Chapter One : Section I 


STPW: I 

^ ?r<5r^€»5rf^TR«i'4ii 5n^u?u 

1. Brahma first of the Gods was born, the creator of all, the 
world’s protector, he to Atharvan, his eldest son, declared 
the God-knowledge in which all sciences have their founda- 
tion. 


^ ?ic£R^ sn^ 'RRrnriRn 

2. The God-knowledge by Brahma declared to Atharvan, 
Atharvan of old declared to Angir; he to Satyavaha the 
Bharadwaja told it, the Bharadwaja to Angiras, both the 
higher and the lower knowledge. 


^ fRsnfl’ fRinrf ^TRcfhhn^n 

3. Shaunaka, the great house-lord, came to Angiras in the due 
way of the disciple and asked of him, “Lord, by knowing 
what does all this that is become known?” 


^ ^tSTTET — i fira wfh 5 5R SR 

RTT y'cinu ’3[ IJYII 

4. To him thus spoke Angiras: Twofold is the knowledge that 
must be known of which the knowers of the Brahman tell, 
the higher and the lower knowledge. 


ccrmr firen 

TRifOTfidk I 3pt TO twr 5R?Knfiprpq^ u^^ii 
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5. Of which the lower, the Rig-veda and the Yajur-veda, 
and the Sama-veda and the Atharva-veda, chanting, ritual, 
grammar, etymological interpretation, and prosody and 
astronomy. And then the higher by which is known the 
Immutable. 


ggw a ' j fsq q sR qP<q!iqfrU sfbr: u^u 

6. That the invisible, that the unseizable, without connections, 
without hue, without eye or ear, that which is without 
hands or feet, eternal, pervading, which is in all things and 
impalpable, that which is Imperishable, that which is the 
womb of creatures sages behold everywhere. 


^ irarr qf ^ a nqtumi : unRf?tT \ 
uh: gwcT m\\ 

7. As the spider puts out and gathers in, as herbs spring up 
upon the earth, as hair of head and body grow from a living 
man, so here all is born from the Immutable. 

Mi'll! U^ll 

8. Brahman grows by his energy at work, and then from Him 
is Matter born, and out of Matter life, and mind and truth 
and the worlds, and in works immortality. 


q: uqfq? trit fTumq uq: i 

arqxlH? ^ ^ 3nq^u%u- 

9. He who is the Omniscient, the all-wise. He whose energy 
is ail made of knowledge, from Him is born this that is 
Brahman here, this Name and Form and Matter. 



Chapter One ; Section II 


?icir 

s 

#?ntrr srgm Hr?i^rf?T i 

fHtrcf 

w: Rf^n: ^fcT^Ef ^ll?ll 

This is That, the Truth of things : works which the sages 
beheld in the Mantras^ were in the Treta^ manifoldly ex- 
tended. Works do ye perform religiously with one passion 
for the Truth; this is your road to the heaven of good deeds. 


When the fire of the sacrifice is kindled and the flame sways 
and quivers, then between the double pourings of butter 
cast therein with faith thy offerings. 





’sr I 




For he whose altar-fires are empty of the new-moon offering 
and the full-moon offering, and the offering of the rains and 
the offering of the first fruits, or unfed, or fed without right 
ritual, or without guests or without the dues to the Vishwa- 
Devas, destroys his hope of all the seven worlds. 


’et ^ ?>t7 r uqH i ^ nvn 

Kali, the black, Karali, the terrible, Manojava, thought- 
swift, Sulohita, blood-red, Sudhumravarna, smoke-hued, 
Sphulingini, scattering sparks, Vishwaruchi, the all-beauti- 

> The iaspircd %-crscs of the Veda. * The second of the four ages. 
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ful, these are the seven swaying tongues of the fire. 


\ 

fi 5Rfc$frr: 'Tfa^sfiRnr: ii^ii 

5. He who in these when they are blazing bright performs the 
rites, in their due season, him his fires of sacrifice take and 
they lead him, these rays of the sun, there where the Over- 
lord of the Gods is the Inhabitant on high. 


cWIgdtH. Tf5*dVw«nTR I 

ftwi tn? gntj: U^U 

6. “Come with us”, “Come with us”, they cry to him, these 
luminous fires of sacrifice and they bear him by the rays of 
the sun speaking to him pleasant words of sweetness, doing 
him homage, “This is your holy world of Brahman and the 
heaven of your righteousness.” 


7. But frail are the ships of sacrifice, frail these forms of sacri- 
fice, all the eighteen of them, in which are declared the lower 
works ; fools are they who hail them as the highest good and 
they come yet again to this world of age and death. 


qPOTfd ^ trsTFEn: U<JU 

8. They who dwell shut within the ignorance and they hold 
themselves for learned men thinking, “We, even we are the 
wise and the sages” — fools are they and they wander 
around beaten and stumbling like blind men led by the blind. 


arfsremit ^tht: \ 

znr ^ si^ecqfiu ^^rrfrr: u'\u 
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9. They dwell in many bonds of the Ignorance, children think- 
ing, “We have achieved our aim of Paradise”; for when the 
men of works are held by their affections, and arrive not at 
the Knowledge, then they are overtaken by anguish, then 
their Paradise wastes by enjoying and they fall from their 
heavens. 


10. Minds bewildered who hold the oblation offered and the 
well dug for the greatest righteousness and know not any 
other highest good, on the back of heaven they enjoy the 
world won by their righteousness and enter again this or 
even a lower world. 


^ 5TT?tTT f%THt I 

^ f^Tsrr: n 

11. But they who in the forest follow after faith and self- 
discipline, calm and full of knowledge, living upon alms, cast 
from them the dust of their passions, and through the gate 
of the Sun they pass on there where is the Immortal, the 
Spirit, the Self undecaying and imperishable. 


1 2. The seeker of the Brahman, having put to the test the worlds 
piled up by works, arrives at world-distaste, for^ not by 
work done is reached He who is Uncreated. For the know- 
ledge of That, let him approach, fuel in hand, a Guru, one 
who is learned in the Veda and is devoted to contemplation 
of the Brahman. 


> Or, He, the uncreated, lives not by that which is made. Literally, not by the made 
(or, by that which is done) the Unmade (He who is uncreated). 
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ciw ^ wf^^crnn 

n^esrt ^ fTi Hr^cff ?r5rf^arr»Tii?^n 

13. To him because he has taken entire refuge with him, with a 
heart tranquillised and a spirit at peace, that man of know- 
ledge declares in its principles the science of the Brahman 
by which one comes to know the Immutable Spirit, the 
True and Real. 



Chapter Two : Section I 


atcRT ^ SRT wapri^ 

SIVR^ I 

fRTORI^ f^fw: Fft*5T ^TRT; 

5 <5TW^ ^ g?rTPi irf^ll?ll 

1. This is That, the Truth of things: as from one high-kindled 
fire thousands of different sparks are born and all have the 
same form of fire, so, O fair son, from the immutable 
manifold becomings are born and even into that they depart. 


n«*4) 5^* n i 

aniFfi ^ «rcT: n^ii 

2. He, the divine, the formless Spirit, even He is the outward 
and the inward and he the Unborn; He is beyond life, be- 
yond mind, luminous, Supreme beyond the immutable. 


3. Life and mind and the senses are born from Him and the 
sky, and the wind, and light, and the waters and earth up- 
holding all that is. 


a T fi r W gfi fer; ^ fcr g en ' T ? i 

srw: srmt nv«i 

4. Fire is the head of Him and His eyes are the Sun and Moon, 
the quarters His organs of hearing and the revealed Vedas 
are his voice, air is His breath, the universe is His heart. 
Earth lies at His feet. He is the inner Self in all beings. 


gina tn: Rtfticrmt sr^: srai: gwa uHii 
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5. From Him is fire, of which the Sun is the fuel, then rain 
from the Soma, herbs upon the earth, and the male casts 
his seed into woman: thus are these many peoples bom 
from the Spirit. 


uhh f5: u^u 

6. From Him are the hymns of the Rig-veda, the Sama and 
the Yajur, initiation, and all sacrifices and works of sacrifice, 
and dues given, the year and the giver of the sacrifice and 
the worlds, on which the moon shines and the sun. 


l^rr ^rrsi^: ur^jn nfan: 
wjtjkrI iivsii 

7, And from Him have issued many gods, and demi-gods 
and men and beasts and birds, the main breath and down- 
ward breath, and rice and barley, and askesis and faith and 
Truth, and chastity and rule of right practice. 


snm: snRf% ufirGct 

8. The seven breaths are bom from Him and the seven lights 
and kinds of fuel and the seven oblations and these seven 
worlds in which move the life-breaths set within with the 
secret heart for their dwelling-place, seven and seven. 


m: wm 

sTcnrar ^ ^RrocRTiRU 

9. From Him are the oceans and all these mountains and from 
Him flow rivers of all forms, and from Him are all plants, 
and sensible delight which makes the soul to abide with the 
material elements. 
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gw ^ fPTt TTHTcnri 

10. The Spirit is all this universe; he is works and askesis and 
the Brahman, supreme and immortal. O fair son, he who 
knows this hidden in the secret heart, scatters even here in 
this world the knot of the Ignorance. 



Chapter Two : Section II 


srrf^: ’TgraR ?Tm 

ti^RT H??!' 

fw?TT?n5 g’ftcs 5rirRT*TU?n 

1. Manifested, it is here set close within, moving in the secret 
heart, this is the mighty foundation and into it is consigned 
all that moves and breathes and sees. This that is that great 
foundation here, know, as the Is and Is-not, the supremely 
desirable, greatest and the Most High, beyond the know- 
ledge of creatures. 


^T%ri i 

^ ^ gT2?FR: 

2. That which is the Luminous, that which is smaller than the 
atoms, that in which are set the worlds and their peoples, 
That is This, — it is Brahman immutable : life is That, it is 
speech and mind. That , is This, the True and Real, it is 
That which is immortal : it is into That that thou must pierce, 
O fair son, into That penetrate. 


3. Take up the bow of the Upanishad, that mighty weapon, 
set to it an arrow sharpened by adoration, draw the bow 
with a heart wholly devoted to the contemplation of That, 
and O fair son, penetrate into That as thy target, even into 
the Immutable. 


sroRt aR: ^ I 

^4=4 >T%cT U'lfll 
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4. OM is the bow and the soul is the arrow, and That, even the 
Brahman, is spoken of as the target. That must be pierced 
with an unfaltering aim ; one must be absorbed into That as 
an arrow is lost in its target. 


5. He in whom are inwoven heaven and earth and the mid- 
region, and mind with all the life-currents, Him know to be 
the one Self; other words put away from you; this is the 
bridge to immortality. 


am far wrnft m 

ailfn ci rq cqnrr stiftr 

tmrnr mm: mrmrcTn^n 

6. Where the nerves are brought close together like the spokes 
in the nave of a chariot-wheel, this is He that moves within, 
— there is He manifoldly born. Meditate on the Self as OM 
and happy be your passage to the other shore beyond the 
darkness. 


m 

firm Mfdfiw: n'3H 

7. The Omniscient, the All-wise, whose is this might and 
majesty upon the earth, is this self enthroned in the Divine 
city of the Brahman, in his ethereal heaven. 

ora trbrqmficr 

ira fmnflnKiii 

8. A mental being, leader of the life and the body, has set a 
heart in matter, in matter he has taken his firm foundation. 
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By its knowing the wise see everywhere around them That 
which shines in its effulgence, a shape of Bliss and Immortal. 


9. 




The knot of the heart strings is rent, cut away are all doubts, 
and a man’s works are spent and perish, when is seen That 
which is at once the being below and the Supreme. 


cTSf^ f^:ll?on 

10. In a supreme golden sheath the Brahman hes, stainless, with- 
out parts. A Splendour is That, It is the Light of Lights, It is 
That which the self-knowers know. 


?T tisr ’giif >TTfH ?T 

'a 

1 1 . There the sun shines not and the moon has no splendour and 
the stars are blind; there these lightnings flash not, how then 
shall burn this earthly fire? All that shines is but the shadow 
of his shining; all this universe is effulgent with his light. . 


12 . 




All this is Brahman immortal, naught else; Brahman is in 
front of us. Brahman behind us, and to the south of us and to 
the north of us^ and below us and above us; it stretches 
everywhere. All this is Brahman alone, all this magnificent 
universe. 


* Or, to the right and the left of us 



Chapter Three : Section I 


5 T ?PTR ( 

fra><wT: 3Tf^rBrR75flfiTn?n 

1. Two birds, beautiful of wing, close companions, cling to one 
common tree: of the two one eats the sweet fruit of the tree, 
the other eats not but watches his fellow. 


?nTT*T gWt fi 'll i'll )>im I 

555? IRT T ir^m^ T rRfd IRII 

2. The soul is the bird that sits immersed on the one common 
tree; but because he is not lord he is bewildered and has 
sorrow. But when he sees that other who is the Lord and 
beloved, he knows that all is His greatness and his sorrow 
passes away from him. 


JT?T «T5^T: WTaW I 

fRT rr-rs^'f : JHiwi^Hfd ii^n 

3. When, a seer, he sees the Golden-hued, the maker, the Lord, 
the Spirit who is the source of Brahman^ then he becomes 
the knower and shakes from his wings sin and virtue; pure of 
all stain he reaches the supreme identity.^ 


jmfl ^ IT: 

Trar^ HiftrarRl 1 

3TTc*r^ snrfrdh; 

ptWR - R tT ^fbs5: n'lfn 

4, This is the life in things that shines manifested by all these 
beings; a man of knowledge coming wholly to know this, 
draws back from creeds and too much disputings. In the 

* Or, whose source is Brahman; Shankara admits the other meaning as an alternative, 
but explains it as 'the source of the lower Brahman’. 

* Or, pure of all staining tinge he reaches to a supreme equality. 
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Self his delight, at play in the Self, doing works, — the best 
is he among the knowers of the Eternal. 


?TcTr*T 3TTcm 

^ iTcTEr: 11^11 

5. The Self can always be won by truth, by self-discipline, by 
integral knowledge, by a life of purity, — this Self that is in 
the inner body, radiant, made all of light whom, by the 
perishing of their blemishes, the doers of askesis behold. 

«Twn I 

^m^RrriTT na; »rm fhETPrn n^n 

6. It is Truth that conquers and not falsehood; by Truth was 
stretched out the path of the journey of the gods, by which 
the sages winning their desire ascend there where Truth has 
its Supreme abode. 


act f^pufai 

^ af^^rf^ ^ nvsn 

7. Vast is That, divine, its form unthinkable; it shines out 
subtler than the subtle,^ very far and farther than farness, it 
is here close to us, for those who have vision it is even here 
in this world; it is here, hidden in the secret heart. 

a awar arPr arar aaaaa^aqar ar i 

fasrsa^a^aarg a 'T5ah c ai ama ; ucii 

8. Eye cannot seize, speech cannot grasp Him, nor these other 
godheads ; not by austerity can he be held nor by works : 
only when the inner being is purified by a glad serenity of 

* Or, minuter than the minute. 
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knowledge, then indeed, meditating, one beholds the Spirit 
indivisible. 


%rr5TT 

^Tf^ snvr: I 

snorts snrnrr 

fert 3nmTU<^n 

9. This self is subtle and has to be known by a thought-mind 

into which the life-force has made its fivefold entry; all the 

conscious heart of creatures is shot through and inwoven 

with the currents of the life-force and only when it is purified 

can this Self manifest its power^. 

/ 

it it iRm nfqinfh 

iri^ i 

cT 5f vhiR cTR^ spIlTt- 

ii?on 

10. Whatever world the man whose inner being is purified sheds 
the light of his mind upon, and whatsoever desires he che- 
rishes, that world he takes by conquest, and those desires. 
Then, let whosoever seeks for success and well-being ap- 
proach with homage a self-knower. 


* The verb vibhavati seems here to have a complex sense and to mean, ‘to manifest its 
full pow-er and pci^ading presence’. 



Chapter Three : Section II 


H ^ wii 

vj qr ^^ 5^5 ^ ^RiFTT# U?U 

1. He knows this supreme Brahman as the highest abiding 
place in which shines out, inset, the radiant world. The wise 
who are without desire and worship the Spirit pass beyond 
this sperm’^. 


s « 

m UfdrSWrH ^TOT: IRU 

2. He who cherishes desires and his mind dwells with his long- 
ings, is by his desires born again wherever they lead him, but 
the man who has won all his desire^ and has found his soul, 
for him even here, in this world vanish away all desires. 


^ ^ snrtTT fdf n ^ 

3. This Self is not won by exegesis, nor by brain-power, nor by 
much learning of Scripture. Only by him whom It chooses 
can it be won; to him this Self unveils its own body. 


STTcHT f^5ll[ U'>fU 

4. This Self cannot be won by any who is without strength, nor 

with error in the seeking, nor by an askesis without the true 
mark: but when a man of knowledge strives by these means 
his Self enters into Brahman, his abiding place. 

>.^ye 

>q(Jhf^ it so in the sense of semen virile, which is the cause of birth into the 
cosmos/v^it is possible that it means rather 'pass beyond this brilliant universe’, the radiant 
world which just been spoken of, to the greater Light which is its abiding place and source, 
. the supreme Brahman. 

’ Or, finished with desires 
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s-rficMiHi ^tcRrrr: srtrtt: i 
^ sn^T ^ J4Wt<^H': uHii 

5. Attaining to him, seers glad with fullness of knowledge, 
perfected in the self, all passions cast from them, tranquil- 
lised, — these, the wise, come to the all-pervading from 
every side, and, uniting themselves with him enter utterly 
the All. 


^ M^i'yr+A 'TTUpn: qfw^^ 

6. Doers of askesis who have made sure of the aim^ of the 
whole-knowledge of Vedanta, the fnner being purified by the 
Yoga of renunciation, all in the hour of their last end pas- 
sing beyond death are released into the worlds of the 
Brahman. 


*T?rT: q3=^R5T srfinssi i 

^vRfpiT sTTcm ^ tnphr^nvaii 


7. The fifteen parts return into their foundations, and all the 
gods pass into their proper godheads, works and the Self of 
Knowledge, — all become one in the Supreme and Im- 
perishable. 


iTTr im: 

cr!IT fkSR qTT?R fifSEUT IKSH 

8. As rivers in their flowing reach their home^ in the ocean and 
cast off their names and forms, even so one who knows is 
delivered from name and form and reaches the Supreme 
beyond the Most High, even the Divine Person. 


^ ^ uq «IT»f ^ ^ 

vrafhi 


* Or, meaning * Or, come to their end 
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9. He, verily, who knows that Supreme Brahman becomes 
himself Brahman; in his lineage none is born who knows 
not the Brahman. He crosses beyond sorrow, he crosses 
beyond sin, he is delivered from the knotted cord of the 
secret heart and becomes immortal. 

e ON 

f^RhRT ^ 

10. This is That declared by the Rig-veda. Doers of works, 
versed in the Veda, men absorbed in the Brahman, who 
putting their faith in the sole-seer offer themselves to him 
sacrifice, — to them one should speak this Brahman- 
Knowledge, men by whom the Vow of the Head has been 
done according to the rite. 

i 

?nT: T'Wddhwft 'r<Xj(ilhwT: u??n 

11. This is That, the Truth of things which the seer Angiras 
spoke of old. This none learns who has not performed 
the Vow of the Head. Salutation to the seers supreme! 
Salutation to the seers supreme! 
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MANDUKYA UPANISHAD 


1 . OM is this imperishable Word, OM is the Universe, and this 
is the exposition of OM. The past, the present and the 
future, all that was, all that is, all that will be, is OM. Like- 
wise all else that may exist beyond the bounds of Time, 
that too is OM. 


annTRJTT ^af^cwiRii 

2. All this Universe is the Eternal Brahman, this Self is the 
Eternal, and the Self is fourfold. 


TO snm: qr^: w^w 

3. He whose place is the wakefulness, who is wise of the out- 
ward, who has seven limbs, to whom there are nineteen 
doors, who feels and enjoys gross objects, Vaishwanara, 
the Universal Male, He is the first. 


fsehr: iivu 

4. He whose place is the dream, who is wise of the inward, 
who has seven limbs, to whom there are nineteen doors, 
who feels and enjoys subtle objects, Taijasa, the Inhabitant 
in Luminous Mind, He is the second. 


tr^r gqft Tf qrnt qrRcr^, q qrsrgq nn 

\ gapin' qsFt’jer; snurorr ^n^- 

't* ^ 'O « 
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5. When one sleeps and yearns not with any desire, nor sees 
any dream, that is the perfect slumber. He whose place is 
the perfect slumber, who is become Oneness, who is wisdom 
gathered into itself, who is made of mere delight, who enjoys 
delight unrelated, to whom conscious mind is the door, 
Prajna, the Lord of Wisdom, He is the third. 


6. This is the Almighty, this is the Omniscient, this is the Inner 
Soul, this is the Womb of the Universe, this is the Birth and 
Destruction of creatures. 





5TFcf f gra’ t rf a H 3TTcm H Met: II\9U 


7. He who is neither inward-wise, nor outward-wise, nor both 
inward- and outward-wise, nor wisdom self-gathered, nor 
possessed of wisdom, nor unpossessed of wisdom. He Who 
is unseen and incommunicable, unseizable, featureless, un- 
thinkable, and unnameable. Whose essentiality is aware- 
ness of the Self in its single existence, in Whom all pheno- 
mena dissolve, Who is Calm, Who is Good, Who is the One 
than Whom there is no other. Him they deem the fourth: 
He is the Self, He is the object of Knowledge. 


8. Now this the Self, as to the imperishable Word, is OM: 
and as to the letters. His parts are the letters and the letters 
are His parts, namely, A U M. 
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The Waker, Vaishwanara, the Universal Male, He is A, 
the first letter, because of Initiality and Pervasiveness : he 
that knows Him for such pervades and attains all his desires : 
he becomes the source and first. 


fgnhn irrar, 

q irq %3rii?ou 

The Dreamer, Taijasa, the Inhabitant in Luminous Mind, 
He is U, the second letter, because of Advance and Centra- 
lity: he that knows Him for such, advances the bounds of 
his knowledge and rises above difference : nor of his seed 
is any born that knows not the Eternal, 


The Sleeper, Prajna, the Lord of Wisdom, He is M, the 
third letter, because of Measure and Finality: he that knows 
Him for such measures with himself the Universe and be- 
comes the departure into the Eternal. 


Letterless is the fourth, the Incommunicable, the end of 
phenomena, the Good, the One than Whom there is no 
other: thus is OM. He that knows is the Self and enters by 
his self into the Self, he that knows, he that knows. 



PRASHNA UPANISHAD 



PRASHNA UPANISHAD 


{Being the Upanishad of the Six Questions) 
First Question 


=gr ^RciT?arT5WSTO?T:, vnrn^ 

^TTWR ^ t cT?H^ ^ f 

U?n 

1. OM! Salutation to the Supreme Spirit. The Supreme is 
OM. 

Sukesha the Bharadwaja; the Shaibya, Satyakama; 
Gargya, son of the Solar race; the Koshalan, son of 
Ashwala; the Bhargava of Vidarbha; and Kabandhi Katya- 
yana; — these sought the Most High God, believing in the 
Supreme and to the Supreme devoted. Therefore they came 
to the Lord Pippalada, for they said: “This is he that shall 
tell us of that Universal.” 


HPT 5 ^ ^ HqHT 

HHHTC HHrPPT, TPTRPTf 5RHPT T5T5H, Hfe 

2. The Rishi said to them: “Another year do ye dwell in 
holiness and faith and askesis: then ask what ye will, and if 
I know, surely I will conceal nothing.” 


3 PT hiIcmImW ^ HT 

STHT: SMPPtT ?fH H^II 

3. Then came Kabandhi, son of Katya, to him and asked: 
“Lord, whence are all these creatures born?” 
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5TW ^ — SI^TRTPfft t sismfct:, ^ dMlS^cl, ^ 

dMWHd; ^ xivlo-^ldj ^dl % ««gMi 

r^t SFfejRT 

4. To him answered the Rishi Pippalada : “The Eternal Father 
desired children, therefore he put forth his energy and by 
the heat of his energy produced twin creatures, Prana the 
Life, who is Male, and Rayi the Matter, who is Female. 
‘These,’ said he, ‘shall make for me children of many 
natures.’ 

snfe q l ^ t sTPr:, 

iiHn 

5. “The Sun verily is Life and the Moon is no more than 
Matter: yet truly all this Universe formed and formless is 
Matter: therefore Form and Matter are One. 


smifeji ^3^ srfeifh ^ su^r ximR 

> ^ . N N 

\ q^eSFrt qcSRt^ IT|#^ 

jRrmfh ^ smiR 

H •* «o 

6. “Now when the Sun rising enters the East, then absorbs 
he the eastern breaths into his rays. But when he illumines 
the south and west and north, and below and above and all 
the angles of space, yea, all that is, then he takes all the 
breaths in his rays. 


n\9U 

C <0 > 

7. “Therefore is this fire that rises, this Universal Male, of 
whom all things are the bodies. Prana the breath of exis- 
tence. This is that which was said in the Rig-veda: — 


STFi; 5l«TnTR?^RCr n<iu 
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8. “ ‘Fire is this burning and radiant Sun, he is the One lustre 

and all-knowing Light, he is the highest heaven of spirits. 
With a thousand rays he burns and exists in a hundred 
existences; lo this Sun that rises, he is the Life of all his 
creatures.’ 


t sramfd:, rrrqm 5 ^ 

^ ^ Tfiw: Il’^U 

9. “The year also is that Eternal Father and of the year there 
are two paths, the northern solstice and the southern. 
Now they who worship God with the well dug and the obla- 
tion offered, deeming these to be righteousness, conquer 
their heavens of the Moon: these return again to the world 
of birth. Therefore do the souls of sages who have not yet 
put from them the desire of offspring, take the way of the 
southern solstice which is the road of the Fathers. And this 
also is Matter, the Female. 


10 . 


f7RhT:i 5^:n?on 


“But by the way of the northern solstice go the souls that 
have sought the Spirit through holiness and knowledge and 
faith and askesis: for they conquer their heavens of the 
Sun. There is the resting place of the breaths, there immor- 
tality casts out fear, there is the highest heaven of spirits ; 
thence no soul returns: therefore is the wall and barrier. 
Whereof this is the Scripture: — 


frmc aKifiTtfd 3 tt|: qt sm g^fftronri 
3TJ5T ^ 'ft ll??n 

11. “ ‘Five-portioned, some say, is the Father and has twelve 

figures and he flows in the upper hemisphere beyond the 
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heavens : but others speak of him as the Wisdom who stands 
in a chariot of six spokes and seven wheels’. 

t Hkmfdww Thr: 

5(rsjTT: w ^ 

12. “The month also is that Eternal Father, whereof the dark 
fortnight is Matter, the Female and the bright fortnight 
is Life, the Male. Therefore do one manner of sages offer 
sacrifice in the bright fortnight and another in the dark. 

srpift Trf^ Tfm i sift 

trh Tctn ^ 

13. “Day and night also are the Eternal Father, whereof the 
day is Life and the night is Matter. Therefore do they 
offend against their own life who take joy with woman by 
day: by night who take joy, enact holiness. 

3T?i ^ ^ SFTT! SFTUFU 

14. “Food is the Eternal Father: for of this came the seed and 
of the seed is the world of creatures born. 

?Tctf sTfirffescui 

15. “They therefore who perform the vow of the Eternal Father 
produce the twin creature. But theirs is the heaven of the 
spirit in whom are established askesis and holiness and in 
whom Truth has her dwelling. 

16. “Theirs is the heaven of the Spirit, the world all spotless, 
in whom there is neither crookedness nor lying nor any 
illusion.” 



Second Question 


sTsr qrrssi srt 

? ^PcR ndcM+'isiiM’^ ? offices: ? n?ll 

Then the Bhargava, the Vidarbhan, asked him: “Lord, how 
many Gods maintain this creature, and how many illumine 
it, and which of these again is the mightiest?” 


qTT5^: «it?T =an ^ 
f^ETK^TR: WRU 

To him answered the BJshi PippaJada; “These are the 
Gods, even Ether and Wind and Fire and Water and Earth 
and Speech* and Mind and Sight and Hearing. These nine 
illumine the creature; therefore they vaunted themselves, 
‘We, even we support this harp of God and we are the pre- 
servers.’ 

RR Mf^^^ldai'TMeCR'R f^ M i r ET WlRf ; 
ir>R: U^U 

c\*o 

“Then answered Breath, their mightiest: ‘Yield not unto 
delusion: I dividing myself into this fivefold support this 
harp of God, I am its preserver.’ But they believed him not. 


srfiresHR ^ tr. 

qET srrfHcsR q^ 'sr, % sflR: srm ^r^Pd nvn 

“Therefore offended he rose up, he was issuing out from 
the body. But when the Breath goes out, then go all the 
others with him, and when the Breath abides all the others 
abide; therefore as bees with the king bee: when he goes 
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out all go out with him, and when he abides all abide, even 
so was it with Speech and Mind and Sight and Hearing: 
then were they well-pleased and hymned the Breath to adore 
him. 


5. “ ‘Lo this is he that is Fire and the Sun that burns. Rain 

and Indra and Earth and Air, Matter and Deity, Form and 
Formless, and Immortality. 


SRI srm srfhfeuni 

3T^ u iqi Pd irt: ^ ii^n 

6. “ ‘As the spokes meet in the nave of a wheel, so are all things 

in the Breath established, the Rig-veda and the Yajur and the 
Sama, and Sacrifice and Brahminhood and Kshatriyahood. 


^ it: 5im: 5rfhfH<S5finiV9|l 

7. “‘As the Eternal Father thou movest in the womb and 
art born in the hkeness of the parents. To thee, O Life, the 
world of creatures offers the burnt offering, who by the 
breaths abidest. 


grf^jrnr: finpif smr i 
u<?n 

8. “ ‘Of all the Gods thou art the strongest and fiercest and to 

the fathers thou art the first oblation : thou art the truth and 
virtue of the sages and thou art Atharvan among the sons 
of Angiras. 


srwr i 

^iRc^ 'xifKndi *lfh: ll^ll 
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9. “ ‘Thou art Indra, O Breath, by thy splendour and energy 

art Rudra because thou preservest: thou walkest in the 
welkin as the Sun, that imperial lustre. 


IRT SIFT ^ SFTT: I 

3Tn=F2[wferEsf??T ^rrm^TTvi ii?ou 

10. “‘When thou, O Breath, rainest, thy creatures stand all 
joy because there shall be grain to the heart’s desire. 


S ir ui ^ rtR ' tT T nFifh: I 

5TITR: fqcTT R JT:il??n 

11. “ ‘Thou art, O Breath, the unpurified and thou art Fire, the 

only purity, the devourer of all and the lord of existences. 
We are the givers to thee of thy eating: for thou, O Mata- 
rishwan, art our Father. 


sn ^ iF R ff g s iPdferdT qr «it# nr 
m r5iqf 5Tr 

12. “‘That body of thine which is established in the speech, 
sight and hearing, and in the mind is extended, that make 
propitious: O Life, go not out from our midst! 


siFRqq qfi qriT srfhfeinT i 

srtt ^ ^ n?^ii 

13. “‘For all this Universe, yea, all that is established in the 
heavens to the Breath is subject: guard us as a mother 
watches over her little children : give us fortune and beauty, 
give us Wisdom.’ ” 



Third Question 


1 . 


arar "ispos i ^ srrift 

» ' ^R ( mcVrH{5 = S! T ^> ^, STTcRET ^ Mf^VTJiT ^ 5IT^TCS^ 
^ ^HWIlrTirvTrff U?!! 


Then the Koshalan, the son of Ashwala, asked him: “Lord, 
whence is this Life born? How comes it in this body or 
how stands by self-division? By what departs, or how main- 
tains the outward and how the inward spiritual?” 


^ ^ srf^rsstsutfh crrarm^ 

iRii 

2. To him answered the Rishi Pippalada; “Many and difficult 
things thou askest; but because thou art very holy, therefore 
will I tell thee. 


anc^R smh 


3. “Of the Spirit is this breath of Life born: even as a shadow 
is cast by a man, so is this Life extended in the Spirit and by 
the action of the Mind it enters into this body. 


ipsrr farffas?!^ i t3[R?T qmr qcffK 

Rwr i?rrR sn'JiR iivii 

4. “As an emperor commands his officers and he says to one, 
‘Govern for me these villages’, and to another ‘Govern for 
me these others’, so this breath, the Life, appoints the other 
breaths each in his province. 


qRfTRSTTR WriiRi+iwrt snnr; ^ snfha^ 

^ 1 UTiR: > ^ jRih HFi T ^c rT; urt- 

vraf??ruKa 
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5. “In the anus and the organ of pleasure is the lower breath, 
and the eyes and the ears, the mouth and the nose, the main 
breath itself is seated ; but the medial breath is in the middle. 
This is he that equally distributes the burnt offering of food: 
for from this are the seven fires born. 


^ anctn I tn a kt ami 

dfW^rdiTULdfd: SCTPT- 

n^n 

6. “The Spirit in the heart abides, and in the heart there are 
one hundred and one nerves, and each nerve has a hundred 
branch-nerves and each branch-nerve has seventy-two 
thousand sub-branch-nerves : through these the breath per- 
vasor moves. 


ffirfd I 

mwnvinih; uvsn 

<0 ON 

7. “Of these many there is one by which the upper breath 
departs that by virtue takes to the heaven of virtue, by sin to 
the hell of sin, and by mingled sin and righteousness back to 
the world of men restores. 


snfeih ^ ^ SIFT ^ srFnrgn^R: 1 

qf^TSEfr m JWI+'RI; 

8. “The Sun is the main breath outside this body, for it che- 
rishes the eye in its rising. The divinity in the earth, she 
attracts the lower breath of man, and the ether between is 
the medial breath; air is the breath pervasor. 

TTTd: n*^ll 

9. “Light, the primal energy, is the upper breath: therefore 
when the light and heat in a man has dwindled, his senses 
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retire into the mind and with these he departs into another 
birth. 


MimH T mPd ' I inrT- 

5Erff^ hN? ?nTfHu?oti 

10. “Whatsoever be the mind of a man, with that mind he seeks 
refuge with the breath when he dies, and the breath and the 
upper breath lead him with the Spirit within him to the world 
of his imaginings. 


^ fesH sFi 1 n. sTsn nlisr 

ii??n 

11. “The wise man that knows thus of the breath, his progeny 
wastes not and he becomes immortal. Whereof this is the 
Scripture : — 


12 . 


3T6inrtr 4m 


u?^n 


“ ‘By knowing the origin of the Breath, his coming and his 
staying and his lordship in the five provinces, likewise his 
relation to the Spirit, one shall taste immortality.’” 



Fourth Question 


m Rhifsspjnf qsrEs \ 5^ 

? qFTfiirp^o^iyrd’ ? qrar ^<HIH »T5?Tfd ? 

?R B Il fdfe ' d T ^' d^dlfd ' ll?ll 

1. Then Gargya of the Solar race asked him, “Lord, what are 
they that slumber in this Existing and what that keep vigil ? 
Who is this god who sees dreams or whose is this felicity? 
Into whom do they all vanish?” 


?r ^^rrari *Rl^s#qTCf irss^r: ^ 

> m: gJl: gd^ ^ d : 

5 t dd qt ^ ddwqibldfd \ ^ d^ g^ d 
^Rlfd d d ftrSTfd d 7dd^ d dl fddd^ dRd 
dld^d^ d fddd^ dtm# ^qd' lc d r dg r ^ irii 

2. To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “O Gargya, as are 
the rays of the sun in its setting, for they retire and all 
become one in yonder circle of splendour, but when he rises 
again once more they walk abroad, so all the man becomes 
one in the highest god, even the mind. Then indeed this 
being sees not, neither hears, nor does he smell, nor taste, 
nor touch, nor speaks he aught, nor takes in or gives out, 
nor comes nor goes : he feels not any felicity. Then they say 
of him, ‘He sleeps.’ 


M i mitdd tjddftdd g^ vfrafd \ ’ir^Mdil 5 dl l^dlSdTdl 
SdTdtSJdT^mqddt dd dl^ddlTd ddddldl^ddld: 

STFT: IRU 

3. “But the fires of the breath keep watch in that sleeping city. 
The lower breath is the householder’s fire and the breath 
pervasor the fire of the Lares that burns to the southward. 
The main breath is the orient fire of the sacrifice: and even 
as the eastern fire takes its fuel from the western, so in the 
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slumber of a man the main breath takes from the lower. 


TmuftT iiYii 


4. “But the medial breath is the priest, the sacrificant: for he 
equalises the offering of the inbreath and the offering of the 
outbreath. The Mind is the giver of the sacrifice and the 
upper breath is the fruit of the sacrifice, for it takes the 
sacrificer day by day into the presence of the Eternal. 


am 1^: I IT? scsTRCRjifH 

^ g?T: mn- 

c « o s» ocv ^9r\ 

«T5qfa’ ?it: «T55rfh nHii 

5. “Now the Mind in dream revels in the glory of his imagin- 
ings. All that it has seen it seems to see over again, and of 
all that it has heard it repeats the hearing: yea, all that it 
has felt and thought and known in many lands and in various 
regions, these it lives over again in its dreaming. What it 
has seen and what it has not seen, what it has heard and what 
it has not heard, what it has known and what it has not 
known, what is and what is not, all, all it sees : for the Mind 
is the Universe. 


mm h at- 

6. “But when he is overwhelmed with light, then Mind* the 
God, dreams no longer: then in this body he has felicity. 


H mr trsf ^ t 5 TcT m 

»rc amfrf iivan 
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7. “O fair son, as birds wing towards their resting tree, so do all 
these depart into the Supreme Spirit: 


^ =5W5^ scscjj ^ 

«rhr ^ sft^Tsif ^ trrif ^ trnrctj ^ ^ 

^ qrr^ ^5sr ^ 

iTJ^iTcTstf ^ qjaiT^ ^ qi^ ^ =5r 

♦i*noM “ST 

^ ^dfqrfcii ^ f^dhTfiTcTeq ^ JTFIT^ f^qRfiRTsq 

=ar u<S!J 

8. “Earth and the inner things of earth: water and the inner 
things of water: light and the inner things of light: air and 
the inner things of air: ether and the inner things of ether: 
the eye and its seeings : the ear and its hearings : smell and 
the objects of smell: taste and the objects of taste: the skin 
and the objects of touch: speech and the things to be 
spoken: the two hands and their takings: the organ of 
pleasure and its enjoyings: the anus and its excretions: the 
feet and their goings : the mind and its feelings : the intelli- 
gence and what it understands: the sense of Ego and that 
which is felt to be Ego: the conscious heart and that of 
which it is conscious: light and what it lightens: Life and 
the things it maintains. 

CTRTT TflfUdi 

fd T dRT f H T pq; I ^ qts«T STRqfJT H'^ll 

9. “For this that sees and touches, hears, smells, tastes, feels, 
understands, acts, is the reasoning self, the Male within. 
This too departs into the Higher Self which is Imperishable. 


*Rrc II? oil 

10. “He that knows the shadowless, colourless, bodiless, lumi- 
nous and imperishable Spirit, attains to the Imperishable, 
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even to the Most High. O fair son, he knows the All and 
becomes the All. Whereof this is the Scripture: — 


nf: srmr trai 

n?efR iTff ^ft«T ?T ii??n 

11. “ ‘He, O fair son, that knows the Imperishable into whom 

the understanding self departs, and all the Gods, and the 
life-breaths and the elements, he knows the Universe... !’ ” 



Fifth Question 


m H Jit 5 t cR ^TWT 

^ arrar ?T ^ ^ 

w^tlcf n?n 

1. Then the Shaibya Satyakama asked him: “Lord, he among 
men that meditate unto death on OM the syllable, which 
of the worlds does he conquer by its puissance?” 


2 . 


cTW H ^t^ tjaar t ncERTUT qt gr « 


To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “This imperishable 
Word that is OM, O Satyakama, is the Higher Brahman and 
also the Lower. Therefore the wise man by making his 
home in the Word, wins to one of these. 


H jmqrHTqnbrtJTmt^ -n ^ RncJunfk- 

H*='ra^ I 5nT^ ?r ^ cFrtt 

«i5Jrr ?rR5rt qfCTw^^^qfd n^» 


3. “If he meditate on the one letter of OM the syllable, by 
that enlightened he attains swiftly in the material universe, 
and the hymns of the Rig-veda escort him to the world of 
men; there endowed with askesis and faith and holiness 
he experiences majesty. 


3FT qf? fgJTRR TRfh ^SfffTTfff 

dlTivilw I n" gqnq^nvii 

4. “Now if by the two letters of the syllable he in the mind at- 
tains, to the skies he is exalted and the hymns of the Yajur 
escort him to the Lunar World. In the heavens of the Moon 
he feels his soul’s majesty: then once more he returns. 
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n: »rc gwif^renral^ h 

^TTtT5I: \ irzn m<it«i'«xcf’^T f^{TT#5^^T tit I t H • 
qin^iTT ^ H tiH^TTitk- 

t^HicM< T cy< gfert cT^ iww 

5. “But he who by all the three letters meditates by this syllable, 
even by OM on the Most High Being, he in the Solar world 
of light and energy is secured in his attainings : as a snake 
casts off its sloughj so he casts off sin, and the hymns of 
the Sama-veda escort him to the heaven of the Spirit. He 
from that Lower who is the density of existence beholds the 
Higher than the Highest of whom every form is one city. 
Whereof. these are the verses; — 


6 . 


fwry; 


c o ^ o 


“ ‘Children of death are the letters when they are used as 
three, the embracing and the inseparable letters: but the 
wise man is not shaken: for there are three kinds of works, 
outward deed and inward action and another which is blen- 
ded of the two, and all these he does rightly without fear 
and without trembling. 


^ nv9M 

7. “ ‘To the earth the Rig-veda leads, to the skies the Yajur, 

but the Sama to That of which the sages know. Thither the 
wise man by resting on OM the syllable attains, even to that 
Supreme Quietude where age is not and fear is cast out by 
immortality’.” 



Sixth Question 


3T5T g%5TT ^TTgTSl: TSHBIJ I f^<uq'HT»T: ffhlem 

SR^TJTTx^ff ^TRjgT5T 

I tro qfT5rcir% ^ SHcf<lpH4tird I 

<N ' «a c 

I ?T ^tnff ;czrrTT5|r sisroT^r i ci 

1. Then Sukesha the Bharadwaja asked liim: “Lord, Hiranya- 
nabha of Koshala, the king’s son, came to me and put me 
this question, ‘O Bharadwaja, knowest thou the Being and 
the sixteen parts of Him?’ and I answered the boy, T know 
Him not: for if I knew Him, surely I should tell thee of 
Him : but I cannot tell thee a lie : for from the roots he shall 
wither who speaks falsehood.’ But he mounted his chariot 
in silence and departed from me. Of Him I ask thee, who is 
the Being?” 


^ ^tapT^i ?f5rF?r:5Rlt tfhtr h 
iftea snT^«Tftfh jRii 

2, To him answered the Rishi Pippalada: “O fair son, even 
here is that Being, in the inner body of every creature, for in 
Him are the sixteen members born. 


?T I 





n^n 


3. “He bethought Him: ‘What shall that be in whose issuing 
forth I shall issue forth from the body and in his abiding 
I shall abide?’ 


?T JiFTOH^ I suuir^^i ^ qhrahrCT iRt- 
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4. “Then he put forth the Life, and from the Life faith, next 
ether and then air, and then light, and then water, and then 
earth, the senses and mind and food, and from food virility 
and from virility askesis, and from askesis the mighty verses, 
and from these action, and the worlds from action and name 
in the worlds: in this wise were all things born from the 
Spirit. 


5n«nm brah 

UHU 

5. “Therefore as all these flowing rivers move towards the sea, 
but when they reach the sea they are lost in it and name 
and form break away from them and all is called only the 
sea, so all the sixteen members of the silent witnessing Spirit 
move towards the Being, and when they have attained the 
Being they are lost in Him and name and form break away 
from them and all is called only the Being: then is He 
without members and immortal. Whereof this is the 
Scripture : — 


sm ^ wrnfl srfhfc^m: i 

cT g^ qm m ^ mg: »TfeqqT 

6. “ ‘He in whom the members are set as the spokes of a wheel 

are set in its nave, Him know for the Being Who is the goal 
of Knowledge, so shall death pass away from you and his 
anguish.’ ” 


mg qr qgr 1 mn: iivaii 

7. And Pippalada said to them: “Thus far do I know the Most 
High God: than He there is none Higher.” 
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^ H: pT?n tftSFTRTTTf^OTqr: TR HRiT- 

I tR^^^eftrwft ? y« T ^fa «T; \\C\\ 


And they worshipping him: “For thou art our father who 
has carried us over to the other side of the Ignorance.” 
Salutation to the mighty sages, salutation! 
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SHIKSHAVALLI 
Chapter One 


as u 5f ftrsr: wr: I 5i jft i ?f 

I 5f 5ft r^tcq^iWC It ?Rt I ^ I c5i?t^ 

5Rmpf I 5R5I5f ^ I 5^ \ 

m>i zrf^^qTfin cf5Hi*n§ I cTs^^rnOTSTfi sr^ hpti ar^ 
wrwi as 5TTf%: 5rif%: 5TTf^:n 

s 

Hari OM. Be peace to us Mitra. Be peace to us Vanina. Be 
peace to us Aryaman. Be peace to us Indra and Brihaspati. May 
far-striding Vishnu be peace to us. Adoration to the Eternal. 
Adoration to thee, O Va3ni. Thou, thou art the visible Eternal 
and as the visible Eternal I will declare thee. I will declare 
Righteousness! I will declare Truth! May that protect me! May 
that protect the speaker! Yea, may it protect me! May it protect 
the speaker. OM! Peace! Peace! Peace! 


Chapter Two 

3S 5ft5n I I 571^ I ^ 1 

^ntHlui-ra: u 

OM. We will expound Shiksha, the elements. Syllable and 
Accent, Pitch and Effort, Even Tone and Continuity; in these 
six we have declared the chapter of the elements. 
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Chapter Three 


JT5r: I I ST^TcT: ?f%rT5rT 'JMPm' STT- 

^jTTFTm: I I 3Tfq?yt^7Hfq^5JiHf^^ 

I ?n *T^ raT^ r i 

srznfEI^t^ I I I 3TRT5T: ^rf^T: I 

I II 

« N ^ 

ST^in^vqlfdUM I srfrr: I snfeJT I 3TPT: 

JETf^: I ?FSTPPT I I 

3p!nfM1^?nT I 3 ihi4: ^4^4h i i f^rar 

HfN': I SRraR I W?JTfsTf^2nT I 

arqrfq^rJnT i i fqfcTtwTwr i srsrr nff^r: i 

SI^PTJf ^l?simi ^cJrfeiWTI 

3T«rn3Trc»m i 3 t«ttt i i ^ 

Hf^: I f5T^ I ^WU4lc*l*l I 

?cftm *r^ i ^T^di ; i ^ ijprfl^iT sm^RTT ^ i 

sRmr I y^a r ^i)vn ?i ra ?T ggr*^ ii 


Together may we attain glory, together to the radiance of holi- 
ness. Hereupon we will expound next the secret meaning of 
Sanhita whereof there are five capitals. Concerning the Worlds : 
Concerning the Shining Fires: Concerning the Knowledge: 
Concerning Progeny: Concerning Self. These are called the 
great Sanhitas. 

Now concerning the Worlds. Earth is the first form, the 
heavens are the second form; ether is the linking; air is joint of 
the linking. Thus far concerning the Worlds. 

Next concerning the Shining Fires. Fire is the first form, the 
Sun is the latter form; the waters are the linking; electricity is the 
joint of the linking. Thus far concerning the Shining Fires. 

Next concerning the Knowledge. The Master is the first 
form, the disciple is the latter form. Knowledge is the linking. 
Exposition is the joint of the linking. Thus far concerning the 
Knowledge. 

Next concerning Progeny. The mother is the first form ; the 
father is the latter form. Progeny is the linking, act of procreation 
is the joint of the linking. Thus far concerning Progeny. 
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Next concerning Self. The upper jaw is the first form; the 
lower jaw is the latter form; speech is the linking; the tongue is 
the joint of the linking. Thus far concerning Self. 

These are the great Sanhitas. He who knows thus the great 
Sanhitas as we have expounded them, to him are linked progeny 
and wealth of cattle and the radiance of holiness and food and all 
that is of food and the world of his high estate in heaven. 


Chapter Four 


[ 3TRHFT ^ enrqt wnn i ft f^t^ TR i 

« c\ o s ^ 

fqf^: [ ^ ^ %rTOr i 

snar^ \ \ ^nrihr m \ 

^ i f^nmrar^ \ c?tR5iT i 

3TT nr y 

»TT ^=^1 

R RT » 

^TOFFg ^^rr^Ti 

imt ^s?nfh 
?RqpT ^FTRtS^nf^T I 
d ^ RfeirffT 
^ HT VRT Rfer 

crir^H I fr ^ ^=an^ i 

JTZTFT: I w Him l tr^ *Tt 

Mfci ’ ^ ^ l sfa I R VJ ^ I R RT *1^ II 


The bull of the hymns of Veda whose visible form is all this 
Universe, he above the Vedas who sprang from that which is 
deathless, may Indra increase unto me intellect for my strength- 
ening. O God, may I become a vessel of immortality. May my 
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body be swift to all works, may my tongue drop pure honey. 
May I hear vast and manifold lore with my ears. O Indra, thou 
art the sheath of the Eternal and the veil that the workings of 
brain have drawn over Him; preserve whole unto me the sacred 
lore that I have studied. 

She brings unto me wealth and extends it, yea, she makes 
speedily my own raiment and cattle and drink and food now and 
always ; therefore carry to me Fortune of much fleecy wealth and 
cattle with her. Swaha 1 

May the Brahmacharins come unto me. Swaha! 

From here and there may the Brahmacharins come unto me. 
Swaha! 

May the Brahmacharins set forth unto me. Swaha! 

May the Brahmacharins attain self-mastery. Swaha! 

May the Brahmacharins attain to peace of soul. Swaha! 
May I be a name among the folk! Swaha! 

May I be the first of the wealthy! Swaha! 

O Glorious Lord, into that which is thou may I enter. 
Swaha! 

Do thou also enter into me, O shining One. Swaha! 
Thou art a river with a hundred branching streams, O Lord 
of Grace, in thee may I wash me clean. Swaha! 

As the waters of a river pour down the steep, as the months 
of the year hasten to the old age of days, O Lord that cherisheth, 
so may the Brahmacharins come to me from all the regions. 
Swaha! 

O Lord, thou art my neighbour, thou dwellest very near me. 
Come to me, be my light and sun. 
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Chapter Five 
gr tTcnfer^ft sznfcm: \ cTthtr 5 

\ ^ I ?T5 ^ I ^ STRRT I sr^TrapiTr 

I 

^ 3nT ^‘.\ ^ l i 

\ 3 Tlfe$?r ^ I 

m arfr^T: I ^ ?f?T I g^fc^infW I 
^^ffTRi: I wsTcm^ ^ tnMftr TT ^'h T f^ 1 

^jfdk ^ ^ ?TTRTfJT I gerf^ IT^ I 

^1 ^ 

# srm; j icJprnr; i g^P^Rf sqPT: 1 *15 g? q ?tg i 
3TO?T y[l«( 5TPIT I 

cTT srr l STTpH: I rtT I 

^ ^1 ?Tafe^ ^ a rfg rn^ ^Pd 11 

Bhur, Bhuvar and Suvar, these are the three Words of His 
naming. Verily, the Rishi Mahachamasya made known a fourth 
to these, which is Mahas. It is Brahman, it is the Self, and the 
other gods- are his members. 

Bhur, it is this world; Bhuvar, it is the sky; Suvar, it is the 
other world: but Mahas is the Sun. By the Sun all these worlds 
increase and prosper. 

Bhur, it is Fire; Bhuvar, it is Air; Suvar, it is the Sun; but 
Mahas is the Moon. By the Moon all these lights of heaven^ in- 
crease and prosper. 

Bhur, it is the hymns of the Rig-veda ; Bhuvar, it is the hymns 
of the Sama; Suvar, it is the hymns of the Yajur; but Mahas is 
the Eternal. By the Eternal all these Vedas increase and prosper. 

Bhur, it is the main breath; Bhuvar, it is the lower breath; 
Suvar, it is the breath pervasor; but Mahas is food. By food all 
these breaths increase and prosper. 

These are the four and they are fourfold; — four Words of 
His naming and each is four again. He who knows these knows 
the Eternal, and to him all the Gods carry the offering. 


‘ Or, shining fires 
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Chapter Six 


^ qtfl7cT| grrr STRiT^T; I wrw5«ii I 3T^ 

\ 3 RI^ ?rrH% \ tf ^ \ \ 

IRTEft %5rRft I spft^ 5ft^W^ I 

Mrdftftsrtf I ^ mjfl' I g^feinfeR I 

ffd RKTRRI STTRtfd I Sfl- 

Hq rd ? d ^ bqfd: \ I lidrJcfl I 3m7T5T- 

5RK iHd rr c R R T O I KId RT 3TRRR t .^TT^ddd^q^Td'+T I 

^ RR^TRNttTRR 11 


Lo, this heaven of ether which is in the heart within, there dwells 
the Being who is all Mind, the radiant and golden Immortal, 
Between the two palates, this that hangs down like the breast of 
a woman, is the womb of Indra; yea, where the hair at its end 
whirls round like an eddy, there it divides the skull and pushes 
through it. 

As Bhur He is established in Agni, as Bhuvar in Vayu, as 
Suvar in the Sun, as Mahas in the Eternal. He attains to the 
kingdom of Himself ; He attains to the Lord of Mind; He becomes 
Lord of Speech, Lord of Sight, Lord of Hearing, Lord of the 
Knowledge. Thereafter this too He becomes, — the Eternal 
whose body is all ethereal space, whose soul is Truth, whose bliss 
is in Mind, who takes His ease in Prana, the Rich in Peace, the 
Immortal. As such, O son of the ancient Yoga, do thou adore 
Him. 
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srnr aftwit arr^iw ancrm 

aPTPJJTRRH I STFft sqrRtsqPT ^J^PT: PWR: I 
=5^: arrwc^ i ^ ttM prrarf^ RapsTT i 

f^erPT^E^TTT^^srcT I ^ ^ i tnsw 

^«ndirH u 

Earth, sky, heaven, the quarters and the lesser quarters; Fire, 
Air, Sun, Moon and the Constellations; Waters, herbs of healing, 
trees of the forest, ether and the Self in all ; these three concern- 
ing this outer creation. 

Then concerning the SelC The main breath, the middle 
breath, the nether breath, the upper breath and the breath 
pervasor; 

Eye, ear, mind, speech and the skin; hide, flesh, muscle, bone 
and marrow. Thus the Rishi divided them and said, “In sets of 
five is this universe; five and five with five and five He relates.” 


Chapter Eight 

sftfhfh ^ I sftfhuH \ t ^ ^ snsft 

I aftfirfh UIRTprf mpfijT I sfpT dtfhfh 
5TP5nfiT 5mfi?r i s hfiR i fc^ : sifimt sifcT»Fnfii i shfhfh 
SRfifh I I sftfhfiT sTT^m: 51^^- 

OM is the Eternal, OM is all this universe. OM is the syllable 
of assent: saying, ‘OM ! let us hear,’ they begin the citation. With 
OM they sing the hymns of the Sama; with OM SHOM they 
pronounce the Shastra. With OM the priest officiating at the 
sacrifice says the response. With OM Brahma begins creation.^ 
With OM one sanctions the burnt offering. With OM the Brah- 
min ere he expound the Knowledge, cries “May I attain the 
Eternal.” The Eternal verily he attains. 

^ Or, with OM the chief priest gives sanction. 
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Chapter Nine 

50 ^ I ^ I cEIO 

'sr I oo ’^r \ ^anniPT- 

srsro ^ \ ariTTEro ^F^isqmo# \ arfjqifr^ =3r ^grsirwsro^ 

?ri 3T^r2Pio »n^ “g- ^^reorsto# 

sTSTT ^ ^ fwi P TOog ^ I srsrgo ^^leingtrog 'sr \ sRif^ 
^^regmog i orf^fcT oror Tnftcn:: i cTT ?% ?ritfoT: 

\ q^cT JTRit I clfe fROfe ?ET: II 

Righteousness with the study and teaching of Veda; Truth 
with the study and teaching of Veda; askesis with the study and 
teaching of Veda; self-mastery with the study and teaching of 
Veda. Peace of soul with the study and teaching of Veda. 
The household fires with the study and teaching of Veda. The 
burnt offering with the study and teaching of Veda. Progeny with 
the study and teaching of Veda. Joy of thy child’s mother^ with 
the study and teaching of Veda. Children of thy children with the 
study and teaching of Veda — these duties. “Truth is first,” said 
the truth-speaker, the Rishi, son of Rathitara. “Askesis is first,” 
said the constant in austerity, the Rishi, son of Purushishta. 
“Study and teaching of Veda is first,” said Naka, son of Mudgala. 
For this too is austerity and this too is askesis. 


Chapter Ten 

3T^ ^ftmi gfllh: 'jbs 

I 3lk«f i smrMwr: i ffir f^5r^- 

II 

'O N 

“I am He that moves the Tree of the Universe and my glory 
is hke the shoulders of a high-mountain. I am lofty and pure like 
sweet nectar in the strong, I am the shining riches of the world, 
I am the deep thinker, the deathless One who decays not from the 
beginning.” This is Trishanku’s voicing of Veda and the hymn of 
his self-knowledge. 

^ Or, act of procreation 
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Chapter Eleven 



c\ ^ 

?Tclf ’SRI STR?;| STIrfmfu ' ftw 

WTTfcir MSlIrfva TTT 5?JRS»mt: I ^Tc^TTPr smfeRW I 
sTRfersqwi sRfersaRi ^ ^ smfersiPTi 

^ sRferscrRi 

N 

?r smfeRjpii ynrtl^ ^i 

« S ft c 

aTRrnrt^ arPdPi^crt ^rqffqi snfH 

?rtW?rEZTTf?n fft IcRTf^l ^gfcTTfjTI mfsT cSfift- 

mPEI'lPd I ?ft ^criPti 

5$ % 'srTFRS' i ^ s^imRfT i 

«r^ ^fr I sTsr^iTTs^R i f«mT Itn? i ^trr ^ i fw 
I ^fferr Itpr i 

N 

3PT irfe ^ jp^^rdr^rnpcw ^ srr fhct i u ^ 

^T^FIT: SRRfiR: I SR^^; i sr^ RWim: ?R; I 

RRT ^ cTR I cPR R3r I aTRIwnMI^iJ I R cTR 

5T^: I STTR^RI: I SI^ R^TRT: W: I 

IPR ^ ^ R6RR I RRI ^ I 

'O > « 

tTR sn^: I tTR ;Tq^; | Ittr I ^cRfyiRPIR I 

I qarR #lfTIFRT U 


When the Master has declared Veda, then he gives the com- 
mandments to his disciple. 

Speak truth, walk in the way of thy duty, neglect not the 
study of Veda. When thou hast brought to thy Master the wealth 
that he desires, thou shalt not cut short the long thread of thy 
race. Thou shalt not be negligent of truth; thou shalt not be 
negligent of thy duty, thou shalt not be negligent of welfare; 
thou shalt not be negligent towards thy increase and thy thriving; 
thou shalt not be negligent of the study and teaching of Veda. 

Thou shalt not be negligent of thy works unto the Gods or 
thy works unto the Fathers. Let thy father be unto thee as thy 
God and thy mother as thy Goddess whom thou adorest. Serve 
the Master as a God and as a God the stranger within thy dwel- 
ling. The works that are without blame before the people, thou 
shalt do these with diligence and no others. The deeds we have 
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done that are good and righteous, thou shalt practise these as a 
religion and no others. 

Whosoever are better and nobler than we among the Brah- 
mins, thou shalt refresh with a seat to honour them. Thou shalt 
give with faith and reverence; without faith thou shalt not give. 
Thou shalt give with shame, thou shalt give with fear; thou shalt 
give with fellow-feeling. 

Moreover if thou doubt of thy course or of thy action, then 
to whatsoever Brahmins be there who are careful thinkers, 
devout, not moved by others, lovers of virtue, not severe or cruel, 
even as they do in that thing, so do thou. Then as to men ac- 
cused and arraigned by their fellows, whatsoever Brahmins be 
there who are careful thinkers, devout, not moved by others, 
lovers of virtue, not severe or cruel, even as they are towards 
these, so be thou. 

This is the law and the teaching. These are the Command- 
ments. In such wise shalt thou practise religion yea, verily, in 
such wise do ever religiously. 


Chapter Twelve 


Tft fnsr: 5T \ I 5r H ^ I 

I I I 3<(cO>-H|d | 3^|q\g<htK*i I 

5ITfe: 5nfjcr: 5n^: II 


Be peace to us Mitra. Be peace to us Varuna. Be peace to us 
Aryaman. Be peace to us Indra and Brihaspati. May far-striding 
Vishnu be peace to us. Adoration to the Eternal. Adoration to 
thee, O Vayu. Thou, thou art the visible Eternal and as the visible 
Eternal I have declared thee. I have declared Righteousness; I 
have declared Truth. That has protected me. That has protected 
the speaker. Yea, it protected me; it protected the speaker. OM! 
Peace! Peace! Peace! 
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BRAHMANANDAVALLI 
Chapter One 


sS-l ?TT^I R5 ?fi[ I I 

I m \ ^ 5nf?cr; ?TTf%; ^nfR; n 

ift fd%f ^ RtRdI HtS5^ ^RfiiT ^THTR 

?T^ Pg R piR^Pd I 

cTHTTbT qdF^KIcRd aTRrRT: H^TiRT: I STROWR: I d Tq kP ' d : I 
srRTTT: I 3T^: qP?^ I qfq^ sftqqq: | cfftqqVwTts^ I 
I ^ dT qq g^S^RdRq: I d^?TR fer: I SR 
?PgpJl: q^T: I 3Rq^: q«d: I <i T q ' ^lrH r I 5^ qf d cgT I 

ddRq 5Ht5^ ^rPtU 

Hari OM. Together may He protect us, together may He 
possess us, together may we make unto us strength and virility. 
May our study be full to us of light and power. May we never 
hate. OM! Peace! Peace! Peace! 

OM. The knower of Brahman attains the Highest; for this 
is the verse that was declared of old, “Brahman is Truth, Brah- 
man is Knowledge, Brahman is the Infinite, he finds Him hidden 
in the cavern heart of being; in the highest heaven of His 
creatures, lo, he enjoys all desire and he abides with the Eternal, 
ever with that cognisant and understanding Spirit.” 

This is the Self, the Spirit, and from the Spirit ether was 
born; and from the ether, air; and from the air, fire; and from 
the fire, the waters; and from the waters, earth; and from the 
earth, herbs and plants; and from the herbs and plants, food; 
and from food man was born. Verily, man, this human being, 
is made of the essential substance of food. And this that we see 
is the head 'of him, and this is his right side and this is his left; 
and this is his spirit and the self of him; and this is his lower 
member whereon he rests abidingly. Whereof this is the Scrip- 
ture. 
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3Tfn| SRT: srSTRRt \ f«RTT: I smt 

sfMHri sm^ftrq^cZTtRT: » 3T5f ff 3R«OT I cTFRIcT 

I Rw w ^s?nnc7^ ^S5f i stw 

fe ^?cTRT !5^is5Ri » 3T5TR ?7crTf?r 

V. f\ N o N C\ 

gR H R ra?r i ara^s^ Wcnf^r i ^ T <=fgi cT| ^ fRr i 
cT Fng T I ar^ts^ ancrrr snwr: i ^®r 

I ?T ^ ^ar I ?RIT J^^f^ERTHT I a??^ 

g'^.^TsfET: I jpciT RM f^: I STpft arf^FIW: *T^: I arqH 
;TtR: to: I 3TRTO SRcRT I 5=5^ JlftfaST I ciart^^T 

^rarflru 

Verily, all sorts and races of creatures that have their refuge 
upon earth, are begotten from food; thereafter they live also by 
food and it is to food again that they return at the end and last. 
For food is the eldest of created things and therefore they name it 
the Green Stuff of the universe. Verily, they who worship the 
Eternal as food, attain the mastery of food to the uttermost; for 
Food is the eldest of created things and therefore they name it 
the Green Stuff of the universe. From food all creatures are born 
and being born they grow^ by food. Lo, it is eaten and it eats ; 
yea, it devours the creatures that feed upon it, therefore it is called 
food from the eating. 

Now there is a second and inner Self which is other than this 
that is of the substance of food; and it is made of the vital stuff 
called Prana. And the Self of Prana fills the Self of food. Now 
the Self of Prana is made in the image of a man; according as is 
the human image of the other, so is it in the image of the man. 
The main Breath is the head of him, the breath pervasor is his 
right side and the lower breath is his left side; ether is his spirit 
which is the self of him, earth is his lower member whereon he 
rests abidingly. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


* Or, increase 
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Chapter Three 

STFf STJ STPilf^ I ^T^cqrr: ^ \ Smft % I 

^ ^ V, ri « 

dWlrHdldMM'JdJ) » c? STT^Mpd ^ SIFT » 

STFTt fe ^RTRTRTR: I dWlcddfdMd-oMd wfd I tTcf 5TT^ 

sncRT m i 

dTMIril ^^dFTRSTTWnd I BT^S^dT STIFTT d dldd : I ^ 

I d dT qrr (T^ \ dFT pt^rdddlH \ ST«R gW- 

•f^: \ cfFT 1^5^ ftR: \ ^ ^JSFT: TO: \ d T dl ^ C TO: I 

an^ ariFTTi sFratf^TO: 3^ sr fd t g r \ cR^cr 5^!^ vf^u 

The Gods live and breathe under the dominion of Prana and 
men and all these that are beasts; for Prana is the life of created 
things and therefore they name it the Life-Stuff of the All. Verily, 
they who worship the Eternal as Prana, reacy Life to the utter- 
most; for Prana is the life of created things and therefore they 
name it the Life-Stuff of the All. And this Self of Prana is the 
soul in the body of the former one which was of food. 

Now there is yet a second and inner Self which is other than 
this that is of Prana, and it is made of Mind. And the Self of 
Mind fills the Self of Prana, Now the Self of Mind is made in 
the image of a man; according as is the human image of the 
other, so is it in the image of the man. Yajur is the head of him 
and the Rig-veda is his right side and the Sama-veda is his left 
side: the Commandment is his spirit which is the self of him, 
Atharvan Angiras is his lower member whereon he rests 
abidingly. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


’ Or, attain mastco' of 
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tTcit \ BWctT i sth?? \ 

"T I ^ 5TR1t STTcHT JT: I 

I 3P?TtSfdT 3nfRT f%5TrTR®f: I 

50T: I H ^ P'^ET tpr I cTPT I sTTarJT 

psrf^sr: \ cHRT «r|^ f^: I ^ I 

eTST: I ?ftET 3TTc^ | TT^: ^ MfdE&f I II 

The delight of the Eternal from which words turn away without 
attaining and the mind also returns baffled: who knows the 
delight of the Eternal, he shall fear nought now or hereafter. 
And this Self of Mind is the soul in the body to the former one 
which was of Prana. 

Now there is yet a second and inner self which is other 
than this which is of Mind and it is made of Knowledge. And 
the Self of Knowledge fills the Self of Mind. Now the Knowledge 
Self is made in the image of a man; according as is the human 
image of the other, so is it in the image of the man. Faith is the 
head of him. Law is his right side, Truth is his left side; Yoga 
is his spirit which is the self of him; Mahas^ is his lower member 
whereon he rests abidingly. Whereof this is the Scripture. 


^ Or, the material world 
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Chapter Five 


m ^rt ferFi ^ 

I f^lTR I SFirafF I 5Rft 

'TFRfft I ?% { 511^ 

aTIFTT F: 5^1 

cfFTTST q^TFnfeTFnFITF » SFFtSFR S TTc R T SS^^Rij ; \ 

I F arr qF q^ i i sf^ pF- 

f^: \ ?tfT fSTF^tF ftlT: I ^ q§T: | sjrrtF 

I 3TFFF STTcFT I ?r^ FfdFST I cTF^F ^TFfF 11 

Knowledge spreads the feast of sacrifice and knowledge spreads 
also the feast of works ; all the gods offer adoration to him as to 
Brahman and the Elder of the Universe. For if one worship 
Brahman as the knowledge and if one swerve not from it neither 
falter, then he casts sin from him in this body and tastes all desire. 
And this Self of Knowledge is the soul in the body to the former 
one which was of Mind. 

Now there is yet a second and inner self which is other than 
this which is of Knowledge and it is fashioned out of Bliss. And 
the Self of Bliss fills the Self of Knowledge. Now the Bliss Self 
is made in the image of a man ; according as is the human image 
of the other, so is it made in the image of the man. Love is the 
head of him; Joy is his right side; pleasure is his left side; Bliss 
is his spirit which is the self of him; the Eternal is his lower 
member wherein he rests abidingly. Whereof this is the Scrip- 
ture. 
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H ^ %cTi srfei 

cRft fsrfPcfcT M mttr 3TIc*Tr Vi’ I 

smr^s^jRTTT: I ^ iRcir i ^Tsscfl’ ? i sn^ 

fsfSRR ^ $?®ri ^ S'! 

^ftS^rnracT I ^ m I H cTTIScP^TcT I ?T OT«TCcc(l | 

I JTF?? ^ I cIH d^4HMircf5PT \ 

cq^^mmcT \ 'BT I '^- 

«itH I fVdH ^nf^lTPT ^ I Wdl 'dl'Jd tTc^nT^T^RT I JTfe? 

I cTc?R®rfRc?Tra?fr^ l ^dld II 

One becomes as the unexisting, if he knows the Eternal as nega- 
tion; but if one knows of the Eternal that He is, then men know 
him for the saint and the one reality. And this Self of Bliss is 
the soul in the body to the former one which was of Knowledge. 
And thereupon there arise these questions. “When one who has 
not the Knowledge, passes over to that other world, does any 
such travel farther ? Or when one who knows, has passed over 
to the other world, does any such enjoy possession?” 

The Spirit desired of old, “I would be manifold for the birth 
of peoples.” Therefore He concentrated all Himself^ in thought, 
and by the force of His brooding He created all this universe, yea, 
all whatsoever exists. Now when He had brought it forth. He 
entered into that He had created. He entering in became the Is 
here and the May Be there; He became that which is defined and 
that which has no feature; He became this housed thing and 
that houseless; He became Knowledge and He became Igno- 
rance; He became Truth and He became falsehood. Yea, He 
became all truth, even whatsoever here exists. Therefore they 
say of Him that He is Truth, Whereof this is the Scripture. 


^ Or, strength 
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an clTTiEftn I cTcft W I cRTcRTn I 

nHTRT j n? t cTcT g^n \ t ?t: i ^ 

?7aagpT^ ^rarfn I ^ ^^RTig nrKnn i arm?! 
snrRi n ?=nTni qn n?T 

smc^=nsfn^sfnHaRs^ MPd^i fniar^ \ am ?frs^ ncft vRfn i 
nan ^nn qnfFmaRnnnc i am ner nn nnfn i 
nn fatfcft nrnRmj nnmn nnfnii 

In the beginning all this Universe was Non-Existent and Un- 
manifest, from which this manifest Existence was born. Itself 
created itself; none other created it. Therefore they say of it 
the well and beautifully made. Lo, this that is well and beauti- 
fully made, verily, it is no other than the delight behind existence. 
When he has got him this delight, then it is that this creation be- 
comes a thing of bliss; for who could labour to draw in the 
breath or who could have strength to breathe it out, if there were 
not that Bliss in the heaven of his heart, the ether within his 
being? It is He that is the fountain of bliss; for when the Spirit 
that is within us finds the Invisible, Bodiless, Undefinable and 
Unhoused Eternal his refuge and firm foundation, then he has 
passed beyond the reach of Fear. But when the Spirit that is 
within lis makes for himself even a little difference in the Eternal, 
then he has fear, yea, the Eternal himself becomes a terror to such 
a knower who thinks not. Whereof this is the Scripture. 
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Chapter Eight 

Tt c a[ t ; kr ?r ll «qiv>Hv<iW >T^f^ l 

6 0 "k 

^j^ ans sqpi’y ; i ariftnit sfsc^ sifwts: { ?R^?i 

ynf FTHT I ?T 3TPP?; I ^ $ 5Ici 

TTFmr anqr^T: I ^ tr:^ TPTCtFITtl^WRHf?: I ^Ttf^PTBT ’afC^- 

o • o 

|?R?T I ^ $ 5I?i 5RRC^qTtP^onwpr?5T: I H S^PFEl^- 

'nPTTfF?: I I ^ ^ 5Rr ^g^T7«RfoiPTFT?5T: I 

^ r^: fq^^JIT \ «Ttfwq \ 

If ^ 5tcr f^qr ftRHt^KTNrRTRTRT: I ?T IT^ ^'SIW'jfRi’ 1^- 
tTT H T H ^: I sfrtsiSPBT ^l+IH^d'W I If ^ 5TrFTT3nir3TPTr I^T- 
?T R T H ?gT; I ?r l?^: ^ ' <^^ r?rt I ^ ifRiin 

»nr^X T R $ 5Ici W'^-Ti ^^pthtt- 

I H ^drdRMv.( : I «ftf^PT?JT i ^ ^ ?stct 

I ^ q^ irsiim -' ^r^ : I &nr=RW ■tirit.W^dHI I % 

^ 5 T dfi T ^ii^id 7gT: [ ^ q^ \ 'armfr- 

, I ^ ^ 5Rf d^wlmria ; \ H q^: 5?an«TlTR^: > 

I t ^ ^ st'diM ’ Ix iT ^ ^T: \ ?T q^Pt 
3TRT5: 1 ? l^ ' R^dR ' I 

?r *15^ I iR'gTORif^ I ?r q^: I ?t sr q^er i 
f^pTi q^mwRTRFTRTOSi^TOlH i q?r 5nwr- 
RRHRTOS^lRflf I q?f R^ >RM ' ^RK r' T^M ' ffd;^R ' rd { q^T 

f^^JPTRRRRJRTOS^^TRl^ I qd*^H ' »•^qf T HIcHld^^^d^^R^d > 
cRRcr 5?7NI ^arRru 

Through the fear of Him the Wind blows ; through the fear of 
Him the Sun rises; through the fear of Him Indra and Agni and 
Death hasten in their courses. Behold this exposition of the Bliss 
to which ye shall hearken. Let there be a young man, excellent 
and lovely in his youth, a great student; let him have fair 
manners, and a most firm heart and great strength of body, and 
let all this wide earth be full of wealth for his enjoying. That is 
the measure of bliss of one human being. Now a hundred and a 
hundredfold of the human measure of bliss, is the one bliss of 
men that have become angels in heaven. And this is the bliss of 
the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire touches not. A 
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hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of angelic bliss is one 
bliss of Gods that are angels in heaven. And this is the bliss of 
the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire touches not. A 
hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of divine angelic 
bliss, is one bliss of the Fathers whose world of heaven is their 
world for ever. And this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose 
soul the blight of desire touches not. A hundred and a hundred- 
fold of this measure of bliss of the Fathers whose worlds are for 
ever, is one bliss of the Gods who are born as Gods in heaven. 
And this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of 
desire touches not. A hundred and a hundredfold of this measure 
of bliss of the firstborn in heaven, is one bliss of the Gods of work 
who are Gods, for by their strength of their deeds they depart 
and are Gods in heaven. And this is the bliss of the Vedawise 
whose soul the blight of desire touches not. A hundred and a 
hundredfold of this measure of bliss of the Gods of work, is one 
bliss of the great Gods who are Gods for ever. And this is the 
bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire touches not. 
A hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of divine bliss, is 
one bliss of Indra, the King in Heaven. And this is the bliss of 
the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire touches not. A 
hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of Indra’s bliss is 
one bliss of Brihaspati, who taught the Gods in heaven. And this 
is the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire touches 
not. A hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of Brihas- 
pati’s bliss, is one bliss of Prajapati, the Almighty Father. And 
this is the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire 
touches not. A hundred and a hundredfold of this measure of 
Prajapati’s bliss, is one bliss of the Eternal Spirit. And this is 
the bliss of the Vedawise whose soul the blight of desire touches 
not. 

The Spirit who is here in a man and the Spirit who is there 
in the Sun, it is one Spirit and there is no other. He who knows 
this, when he has gone away from this world, passes to this Self 
which is of food; he passes to. this Self which is of Prana; he 
passes to this Self wliich is of Mind; he passes to this Self which 
is of Knowledge; he passes to this Self which is of Bliss. Where- 
of this is the Scripture, 
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Chapter Nine 


cRit I arsrpT arPT?? f^gpri 

^ \ qct 5 ^ JT I ^ *n^- 

^^ \ MHrR^<^rHrff I ^ ^ f3r?H^ 3TIcRR J 

^ q;^ ancRR Pj’^r^i qr ir^ i 

fTR^I ^ I 

I ?n II 5& 5nf^: 5nf^: ^n^; ii 

The Bliss of the Eternal from which words turn back without 
attaining and mind also returns baffled: who knows the Bliss 
of the Eternal, he fears not for aught in this world or elsewhere. 
Verily, to him comes not remorse and her torment saying, “Why 
have I left undone the good and why have I done that which 
was evil?” For he who knows the Eternal, knows these^ and 
delivers from them his Spirit; yea, he knows both evil and 
good for what they are and delivers his Spirit, who knows the 
Eternal. And this is Upanishad, the secret of the Veda. 

Together may He protect us, together may He possess us, 
together may we make unto us strength and virility. May our 
reading be full of light and power. May we never hate. OM! 
Peace! Peace! Peace! 


^ Or, knows that they are alike 
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r>«Tf^ I ^ r=rr^i^l4| U 5n1%: 5nf^; wrrf^: 11 

Hari OM. Together may He protect us, together may He possess 
us, together may we make unto us force and virility! May our 
reading be full of light and power! May we never hate! OM! 
Peace! Peace! Peace! 


Chapter One 

I TO I to! 'sigfH i emu 

qcRT sftuTui sm srpjf sN mft URfhfhi upturn i 

uat UT furfh uuifu i uu snurfh i uu urobr- 
uf47Tf%i u? a^lln u eribatua > a 

U 

Bhrigu, Varuna’s son, came unto his father Varuna and said, 
“Lord, teach me the Eternal.” And his father declared it unto 
him thus, “Food and Prana and Eye and Ear and Mind — even 
these.” Verily he said unto him, “Seek thou to know that from 
which these creatures are bom, whereby being bom they live 
and to which they go hence and enter again; for that is the Eter- 
nal.” And Bhrigu concentrated himself in thought and by the 
askesis of his brooding 
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sTvf \ Mrc4qTr?r >jcnf^T \ 3T^?t 

■' jf T d T pf l 3T?T I) dP^^lV \ 3^ 

wt ff ^rs(\ 5(tRn 

^ > cTft ^ d^ScMfni ^ U 

He knew food for the Eternal. For from food alone, it appears, 
are these creatures born and being born they live by food, and 
into food they depart and enter again. And when he had known 
this, he came again to Varuna his father and said, “Lord, teach 
me the Eternal.” And his father said to him, “By askesis do thou 
seek to know the Eternal, for askesis^ is the Eternal.” He concen- 
trated himself in thought and by the energy of his brooding 


Chapter Three 


jiFTt sjTJrnn^i 

?rrnH 'dldT'd i siwr 5npTErhTOl^5T?cftfh u i 

pRTwnnTRi -JiTRy ^fen ff 

He knew Prana for the Eternal. For from Prana alone, it 
appears, are these creatures born and being born they live by 
Prana and to Prana they go hence and return. And when he 
had known this, he came again to Varuna his father and said, 
“Lord, teach me the Eternal.” But his father said to him, “By 
askesis do thou seek to know the Eternal, for askesis in thought 
is the Eternal.” He concentrated himself in thought and by the 
energy of his brooding 


^ Or, concentration in thought 
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I wmt i tjtiht 

5TT?rTf?T \ SPT^^nTci41^'^rcr II gl fg ^ lU I grit^ 

wr pRR^mri 3mtf§ ?r^i ?r error 

^ Msr^TRT^I epf)' H eT^tSeiron ^ eT^TreTroT 11 

He knew mind for the Eternal. For from mind alone, it appears, 
are these creatures born and being born they live by mind, and 
to mind they go hence and return. And when he had known this, 
he came again to Varuna his father and said, “Lord, teach me 
the Eternal.” But his father said to him, “By askesis do thou seek 
to know the Eternal, for concentration in thought^ is the Eter- 
nal.” He concentrated himself in thought and by the energy of 
his brooding 


Chapter Five 


strorrori ynryrmfh ^roif^r 

wTRrrft' i tt t 

g^r^ fror^ro^ i r ^ i 

error rr^ p errherron p erqr- 

W'-c«U II 

He knew Knowledge for the Eternal. For from Knowledge 
alone, it appears, are these creatures born and being born they 
live by Knowledge and to Knowledge they go hence and return. 
And when he had known this, he came again to Varuna his father 
and said, “Lord, teach me the Eternal.” But Iiis father said to 
him, “By askesis do thou seek to know the Eternal, for concen- 
tration of force is the Eternal.” He concentrated himself in 
thought and by the energy of his brooding 


* Or, concentration of force 
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Chapter Six 

wi'ilR'lct l ^TTq% l 

3TPI???T ^ R TT ^ I srH?5 R^7<ir5T?if^5Rftf^ M W 

vrnkTf f^ai \ 'R?! ^'tM>-wfdfodT » h srf^- 

fdtgfd I 3T?i^R?n^ I ^Pi srspTT q^rfVra^. 

Jptcufu 

He knew Bliss for the Eternal. For from Bliss alone, it appears, 
are these creatures born and being born they live by Bliss and 
to Bliss they go hence and return. This is the lore of Bhrigu, the 
lore of Varuna who hath his firm base in the highest heaven. Who 
knows, gets his firm base, he becomes the master of food and its 
eater, great in progeny, great in cattle, great in the splendour of 
holiness, great in glory. 


Chapter Seven 


3T5f !T fiRTRTI ?T5 STPift ^ 31^1 5Rk*nn?*T I 

srrit 5Rtt Mfdfesdfl; i 5rcl^ snw: srfhfen: i sifir- 

fem i ^ ^ tjrgr^vnr# stfert^Ti MfH fhgs fd i 

nfPT STSOT I Rihqfll 

Thou shalt not blame food; for that is thy commandment unto 
labour. Verily, Prana also is food, and the body is the eater. 
The body is established upon Prana and Prana is established 
upon the body. Therefore food here is established upon food. 
He who knows this food that is established upon food, gets 
his firm base, he becomes the master of food and its eater, great 
in progeny, great in cattle, great in the radiance of holiness, great 
in glory. 
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Chapter Eight 

STfi \ 5T? I STPft ^ 3T?nT I I 

N S 

Jlf?TfcScTR I ^nflPdEiini: afdfe ^r: I 
S({flfe.dH I ^ ^ l>d'4yHM Rf^fed ^ a rdPrft^rd [ sm T ^ T^ tlcTl 
I SRJTT I It 

Thou shalt not reject food; for that too is the vow of thy labour. 
Verily, the waters also are food, and the bright fire is the eater. 
The fire is established upon the waters and the waters are estab- 
lished upon the fires. Here too is food established upon food. 
He who knows this food that is estabhshed upon food, gets his 
firm base, he becomes the master of food and its eater, great in 
progeny, great in cattle, great in the radiance of holiness, great 
in glory. 


Chapter Nine 


3m I I WT 3m^ I i 

q rq oq fti rr .t,|i, r; a f h feK : I 3TI^ SlfdfcSdT I 5T3d<i5W« 

SlldfiidH I ?I ^ srfhfew !7frtfrt<>ild 1 3Tw«1ldy|cil 

I 5iw I tptcuf n 

Thou shalt increase and amass food; for that too is thy com- 
mandment unto labour. Verily, earth also is food and ether is 
the eater. Ether is established upon earth and earth is established 
upon ether. Here too is food established upon food. He who 
knows this food that is established upon food, gets his firm base. 
He becomes the master of food and its eater, great in progeny, 
great in cattle, great in the radiance of holiness, great in glory. 
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?r i cf^ ^ i ciftt? q^rr ^ “ar 

^qqr ar^ srpspTRr i arosq^n sr^rfqcqraraiT^ \ t 

Svf WTTJ aT?t qn? t ^laaRftS^i I 

^Tsuritw aw \ qcR arfcTcitw tts^, y aRratswr 
3T?f ^creir^ \ q q^ I ^ qrf^ i qPwq ?% stwt- 

'nqqt: I ^;wqt.' I qr^qT' \ fqqfiraf^ qR^ j 

ifq qr^: qqT5n: II arq I qc^ I qqrfqfq 

fq?rfq I q5T ?fq q5Tq i q«qq i srqrfqwqppq 

I qjpqcqr-tiw I qtqf^cqqmtq i qldiiiqrq qqfq i 
^RTRftqi q]|rq qqfqi qyqq ^cqqmtqi qrqarnr 
qq^ I qqq ' gRq q ft q i qqqr; I qq q^cqqrahr i 

q^RR qqfq i qq q^: qfqqq ?cq<nqiq i q^ fJqqf^ 
fgqqr: qqqq; i qfr qsfsrqr qnqsqT: i q qqqrq pq i q- 
q a qqiqirqw I q qq?: I q q q^q i ar^^icwl^rd rr i 
q qq q qqq T cqHqMq^^ R I qq snwqqTcqidqqq^-qiR I 
qq qq l^qqicHHqMd&q i m I qq fqqrqqqqRqrqqqqi?^ I 
qq H T d^qqqMMq^q^^ I ^M l ^rvil ^iq qqqwt ^qq^Rq- 
qaR^qi qqq qw qrqqn^i ^^q ^^fi ar^q^r- 
q^qqqffwq i ai ^ qqiql ^ s ^ q? n ^ ^ ^q?<K ; i ar^ q^l'^q^ 
5qN?fq5 5qtq?fiqi ar^qTw srqqqr q^qr^qii gq 1%^- 
sqqqr qr^qrfq I aft RT qqrfq q ^ qr^qr; i arpqqq- 

qqqnq^fq l ar^ fq5q qqqqvqqqi^q I gq^ qq^q't: i q 

qq %5i ?Rqfqqqn 

q^ qrqqgi q^ q^ qq^* ^ i ^qfef 

qrqqtqq^ l qr fqf g q iq | I aSi 5 qf^: ^nf^q; 5 nfR: II 

Thou shalt not reject any man in thy habitation, for that too is 
thy commandment unto labour. Therefore in whatsoever sort 
do thou get thee great store of food. They say unto the stranger 
in the dwelling, “Arise, the food is ready.” Was the food made 
ready at the beginning? To him also is food made ready in the 
beginning. Was the food made ready in the middle ? To him also 
is food\made ready in the middle. Was the food made ready at 
the end ^nd last? To him also is the food made ready at the end 
and last, y^ho has this knowledge. As prosperity in speech, as 
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getting and having in the main breath and the nether, as work in 
the hands, as movement in the feet, as discharge in the anus, these 
are the cognitions in the human. Then in the divine; as satis- 
faction in- the rain, as force in the lightning, as splendour in the 
beasts, as brightness in the constellations, as procreation and bliss 
and death conquered in the organ of pleasure, as the All in Ether. 
Pursue thou Him as the firm foundation of things and thou shalt 
get thee firm foundation. Pursue Him as Mahas, thou shalt 
become Mighty; pursue Him as Mind, thou shalt become full 
of mind; pursue Him as adoration, thy desires shall bow down 
before thee; pursue Him as the Eternal, thou shalt become full 
of the Spirit. Pursue Him as the destruction of the Eternal that 
ranges abroad, thou shalt get thy rivals and thy haters perish 
thick around thee and thy kin who loved thee not. The Spirit 
who is here in man and the Spirit who is there in the Sun, 
lo, it is One Spirit and there is no other. He who has this know- 
ledge, when he goes from this world having passed to the Self 
which is of food; having passed to the Self which is of Prana; 
having passed to the Self which is of Mind; having passed to the 
Self which is of Knowledge; having passed to the Self which is 
of Bliss, lo, he ranges about the worlds, he eats what he will, and 
takes what shape he will and ever he sings the mighty Sama. 
“Ho! ho! ho! lam food! I am food! I am food! I am the 
eater of food! I am the eater! I am the eater! I am he who 
makes Scripture ! I am he who makes ! I am he who makes ! I 
am the first-born of the Law ; before the gods were, I am, yea, at 
the very heart of immortality. He who gives me, verily, he pre- 
serves me ; for I being food, eat him that eats. I have conquered 
the whole world and possessed it, my light is as the sun in its 
glory.” Thus he sings, who has the knowledge. This, verily, is 
Upanishad, the secret of the Veda. 

Together may he protect us, together may he possess us, 
together may we make unto us strength and virility! May our 
study be full of light and power! May we never hate! OM! 
Peace! Peace! Peace! 



READINGS IN THE TAITTIRIYA UPANISHAD 



THE KNOWLEDGE OF BRAHMAN 


The knower of Brahman reacheth that which is supreme. 
This is that verse which was spoken; “Truth, Knowledge, 
Infinity the Brahman, 

He who knoweth that hidden in the secrecy in the supreme 
ether, 

Enjoyeth all desires along with the wise-thinking Brahman.” 

This is the burden of the opening sentences of the Taittiriya 
Upanishad’s second section; they begin its elucidation of the 
highest truth. Or in the Sanskrit, 


— 

— nni 5TmT sR^cf ^ — ift ^ 
sifhR — 

fsr'rfbgrMu I 

brahmavid apnoti param — 

tad esdhhyuktd — satyam jndnam anantam brahma — 
yo veda nihitarn guhdyam — parame vyoman — 
sd’snute sarvan kamdn — saha brahmand vipascitetL 

But what is Brahman? 

Whatever reality is in existence, by which all the rest sub- 
sists, that is Brahman. An Eternal behind all instabilities, a Truth 
of things which is implied, if it is hidden, in all appearances, a 
Constant which supports all mutations, but is not increased, dimi- 
nished, abrogated, — there is such an unknown X which makes 
existence a problem, our own self a mystery, the universe a riddle. 
If we were only what we seem to be to our normal self-awareness, 
there would be no mystery; if the world were only what it can 
be made out to be by the perceptions of the senses and their 
strict analysis in the reason, there would be no riddle; and if to 
take our life as it is now and the world as it has so far developed to 
our experience were the whole possibility of our knowing and 
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doing, there would be no problem. Or at best there would be but 
a shallow mystery, an easily solved riddle, the problem only of a 
child’s puzzle. But there is more, and that more is the hidden 
head of the Infinite and the secret heart of the Eternal. It is the 
highest and this highest is the all; there is none beyond and there 
is none other than it. To know it is to know the highest and by 
knowing the highest to know all. For as it is the beginning and 
source of all things, so everything else is its consequence; as it 
is the support and constituent of all things, so the secret of every- 
thing else is explained by its secret; as it is the sum and end of all 
things, so everything else amounts to it and by throwing itself 
into it achieves the sense of its own existence. 

This is the Brahman. 

If this unknown be solely an indecipherable, only an indefin- 
able Z, always unknown and unknowable, the hidden never re- 
vealed, the secret never opened to us, then our mystery would for 
ever remain a mystery, our riddle insoluble, our problem intan- 
gible. Its existence, even while it determines all we are, know and 
do, could yet make no practical difference to us ; for our relation 
to it would then be a blind and helpless dependence, a relation 
binding us to ignorance and maintainable only by that ignorance. 
Or again, if it be in some way knowable, but the sole result of 
knowledge were an extinction or cessation of our being, then 
within our being it could have no consequences; the very act 
and fructuation of knowledge would bring the annihilation of all 
that we now are, not its completion or fulfilment. The mystery, 
riddle, problem would not be so much solved as abolished, for 
it would lose all its data. In effect we should have to suppose 
that there is an eternal and irreconcilable opposition between 
Brahman and what we now are, between the supreme cause and 
all its effects or between the supreme source and all its deriva- 
tions. And it would then seem that all that the Eternal originates, 
all he supports, all he takes back to himself is a denial or contra- 
diction of his being which, though in itself a negative of that 
which alone is, has yet in some way become a positive. The two 
could not co-exist in consciousness; if he allowed the world to 
know him, it would disappear from being. 

But the Eternal is knowable. He defines himself so that we 
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may seize him, and man can become, even while he exists as man 
and in this world and in this body, a knower of the Brahman. 

The knowledge of the Brahman is not a thing luminous but 
otiose, informing to the intellectual view of things but without 
consequence to the soul of the individual or his living; it is a 
knowledge that is a power and a divine compulsion to change; 
by it his existence gains something that now he does not possess 
in consciousness. What is this gain ? It is this that he is conscious 
now of a lower state only of his being, but by knowledge he 
gains his highest being. 

The highest state of our being is not a denial, contradiction 
and annihilation of all that we now are; it is a supreme accom- 
plishment of all things that our present existence means and aims 
at, but in their highest sense and in the eternal values. 

To live in our present state of self-consciousness is to live 
and to act in ignorance. We are ignorant of ourselves, because 
we know as yet only that in us which changes always, from 
moment to moment, from hour to hour, from period to period, 
from life to life, and not that in us which is eternal. We are 
ignorant of the world because we do not know God; we are 
aware of the law of appearances, but not of the law and truth 
of being. 

Our highest wisdom, our minutest most accurate science, 
our most effective application of knowledge can be at most a thin- 
ning of the veil of ignorance, but not a going beyond it, so long 
as we do not get at the fundamental knowledge and the con- 
sciousness to which that is native. The rest are effective for their 
own temporal purposes, but prove ineffective in the end, because 
they do not bring to the highest good; they lead to no perma- 
nent solution of the problem of existence. 

The ignorance in which we live is not a baseless and whole- 
sale falsehood, but at its lowest the misrepresentation of a 
Truth, at its highest an imperfect representation and translation 
into inferior and to that extent misleading values. It is a know- 
ledge of the superficial only and therefore a missing of the secret 
essential which is the key to all that the superficial is striving 
for; a knowledge of the finite and apparent, but a missing of all 
that the apparent symbolises and the finite suggests ; a knowledge 
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of inferior forms, but a missing of all that our inferior life and 
being has above it and to which it must aspire if it is to fulfil its 
greatest possibilities. The true knowledge is that of the highest, 
the inmost, the infinite. The knower of the Brahman sees all 
these lower things in the light of the Highest, the external and su- 
perficial as a translation of the internal and essential, the finite 
from the view of the Infinite. He begins to see and know exis- 
tence no longer as the thinking animal, but as the Eternal sees 
and knows it. Therefore he is glad and rich in being, luminous 
in joy, satisfied of existence. 

Knowledge does not end with knowing, nor is it pursued 
and found for the sake of knowing alone. It has its full value 
only when it leads to some greater gain than itself, some gain 
of being. Simply to know the eternal and to remain in the pain, 
struggle and inferiority of our present way of being, would be a 
poor and lame advantage. 

A greater knowledge opens the possibility and, if really pos- 
sessed, brings the actuality of a greater being. To be is the first 
verb which contains all the others; knowledge, action, creation, 
enjoyment are only a fulfilment of being. Since we are incom- 
plete in being to grow is our aim, and that knowledge, action, 
creation, enjoyment are the best which most help us to expand, 
grow, feel our existence. 

Mere existence is not fullness of being. Being knows itself 
as power, consciousness, delight; a greater being means a greater 
power, consciousness and delight. 

If by greater being we incurred only a greater pain and 
suffering, this good would not be worth having. Those who say 
that it is, mean simply that we get by it a greater sense of fulfil- 
ment which brings of itself a greater joy of the power of exis- 
tence, and an extension of suffering or a loss of other enjoyment 
is worth having as a price for this greater sense of wideness, height 
and power. But this could riot be the perfection of being or the 
highest height of its fulfilment; suffering is the seal of a lower 
status. The highest consciousness is integrally fulfilled in wide- 
ness and power of its existence, but also it is integrally fulfilled in 
delight. 

The knower of Brahman has not only the joy of light, but 
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gain? something immense as the result of his knowledge, brahma- 
vid apnoti. 

What he gains is that highest, that which is supreme; he 
gains the highest being, the highest consciousness, the highest 
wideness and power of being, the highest delight, brahmavid 
apnoti param. 

The Supreme is not something aloof and shut up in itself. It 
is not a mere indefinable, prisoner of its own featureless absolute- 
ness, impotent to define, create, know itself variously, eternally 
buried in a sleep or a swoon of self-absorption. The Highest is 
the Infinite and the Infinite contains the All. Whoever attains 
the highest consciousness, becomes infinite in being and em- 
braces the All. 

To make this clear the Upanishad has defined the Brahman 
as the Truth, Knowledge, Infinity and has defined the result of the 
knowledge of Him in the secrecy, in the cave of being, in the 
supreme ether as the enjoyment of all its desires by the soul of 
the individual in the attainment of its highest self-existence. 

Our highest state of being is indeed a becoming one with 
Brahman in his eternity and infinity, but it is also an association 
with him in delight of self-fulfilment, asnute saha brdhmand. 
And that principle of the Eternal by which this association is 
possible, is the principle of his knowledge, his self-discernment 
and all-discernment, the wisdom by which he knows himself per- 
fectly in all the world and all beings, brahmand vipascitd. 

Delight of being is the continent of all the fulfilled values 
of existence which we now seek after in the forms of desire. To 
know its conditions and possess it purely and perfectly is the 
infinite privilege of the eternal Wisdom. 
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Chapter One : Section I 


U STRrn ^ STRft^TFJTfi^i^^TT f^TOcT; 

1. Hari OM. In the beginning the Spirit was One and all this 
(universe) was the Spirit; there was nought else moving.^ 
The Spirit thought, “Lo, I will make me worlds from out 
my being.” 


dl; 5 <rd g5T S 7a fr^' m a r ^ R rira T 

am: IRM 

2. These were the worlds he made; ambhah, of the ethereal 
waters, maridh, of light, mara> of death and mortal things, 
dpah, of the lower waters. Beyond the shining firmament 
are the ethereal waters and the firmament is their base and 
resting-place; Space is the world of light; the earth is the 
world mortal; and below the earth are the lower waters. 

3. The Spirit thought, “Lo, these are the worlds ; and now will 
I make me guardians for my worlds.” Therefore he gathered 
the Purusha out of the waters and gave Him shape and 
substance. 


ylipH firrfimat, fnfmrmri hici: i sTFiTgrorfsT'^t 
rd<rH^d P qf gr«Tt sufm: 


* Or, that saw 
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HWitffa^n 

?n rv ri? r<fi T^ JHwn' sTTn^ts^rnTTf^: 
ftRTOfft ^ 3TN:im! 

4. Yea, the Spirit brooded over Him and of Him thus brooded 
over the mouth broke forth, as when an egg is hatched and 
breaks ; from the mouth broke Speech and of Speech fire 
was born. The nostrils broke forth and from the nostrils 
Breath and of Breath air was born. The eyes broke forth 
and from the eyes Sight and of Sight the Sun was born. The 
ears broke forth and from the ears Hearing and of Hearing 
the regions were born. The skin broke forth and from the 
skin hairs and from the hairs herbs of healing and all trees 
and plants were born. The heart broke forth and from the 
heart Mind and of Mind the moon was born. The navel 
broke forth and from the navel apana and of apdna' Death 
was born. The organ of pleasure broke forth and from the 
organ seed and of seed the waters were born. 


Chapter One : Section II 


fu ^?Tr srnTfh?nT5i»nfipnuTviiT- 

5 TT 57: irfirpT srfhfejrr 

3T?R?rFtfH u?u 

1. These were the Gods that He created; they fell into this 
great Ocean, and Hunger and Thirst leaped upon them. 
Then they said to Him, “Command unto us an habitation 
that we may dwell secure and eat of food.” 


2. He brought unto them the cow, but they said, “Verily, it is 
not sufficient for us,” He brought unto them the horse, 
but they said, “Verily, it is not enough for us.” 
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?rn^: gwt str 5^^ i 

cTT ST^fRTJRFT STf^ ^Me r U^ll 

3. He brought unto them Man, and they said, “O well 
fashioned truly! Man indeed is well and beautifully made.” 
Then the Spirit said unto them, “Enter ye in each according 
to his habitation.” 


^ snfIrsTSR': JufeRif?- 

CV « « f\ 

5nf^5Tf^: *5fbi ^ 

snFTtnh fSR 

sn f^gi^RXMwt ^TRT mbr sn OciiKml ^ fh5?f 

< « c\ rv 

STT^H imi 

4. Fire became Speech and entered into the mouth; Air be- 
came Breath and entered into the nostrils; the Sun became 
Sight and entered into the eyes; the Quarters became Hear- 
ing and entered into the ears; Herbs of healing and the 
plants and trees became Hairs and entered into the skin; 
the Moon became Mind and entered into the heart; Death 
became apana, the lower breathing and entered into the 
navel ; the Waters became Seed and entered into the organ. 


^ ^ \ cTFTraR 

5. Then Hunger and Thirst said unto the Spirit, “Unto us too 
command an habitation.” But He said unto them, “Even 
among these gods do I apportion you; lo! I have made 
you sharers in their godhead.” Therefore to whatever god 
the oblation is offered, Hunger and Thirst surely have their 
share in the offering. 


Chapter One : Section III 




■: ^ ^f?ni?ii 
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1. The Spirit thought, “These verily are my worlds and their 
guardians; and now will I make me food for these.” 


nts«ftswT?Tqn; m«itshTcr<TTvift t nr 

c\ ^ 

2. ' The Spirit brooded in might upon the waters and from the 

waters brooded mightily over, Form was born. Lo, all this 
that was born as form, is no other than Food. 

l ciamlpjiytyia, awum'lgid* 

I H fcmTfT3tc^?IcT U?n 

3. Food being created fled back from his grasp. By speech He 
would have seized it, but he could not seize it by speech. 
Had he seized it by speech, then would a man be satisfied 
by merely speaking of food. 

I 

n?r aTiidifiTyfa^, ^ 

4. By the breath He would have seized it, but He could not seize 
it by the breath. Had He seized it by the breath, then would 
a man be satisfied by merely breathing food. 


5. By the eye He would have seized it, but He could not seize 
it by the eye. Had He seized it by the eye, then would a man 
be satisfied by merely seeing food. 


6. By the ear He would have seized it, but He could not seize 
it by the ear. Had He seized it by the ear, then would a man 
be satisfied by merely hearing food. 
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crafRT^tr^ I ^ 

^an^R^tFTcr IH3U 

7. By the skin He would have seized it, but He could not seize 
it by the skin. Had He seized it by the skin, then would a 
man be satisfied by merely touching food. 


8 . 


?it^i n<2ij 




By the Mind He would have seized it, but He could not seize 
it by the mind. Had He seized it by the mind, then would 
a man be satisfied by merely thinking food. 


9. 







By the organ He would have seized it, but He could not 
seize it by the organ. Had He seized it by the organ, then 
would a man be satisfied by merely emitting food. 


iigw: n?on 

10. By the apana He would have seized it, and it was seized. 
Lo, this is the seizer of food which is also Breath of the Life, 
and therefore all that is Breath has its life in food. 


^ i ^ fsicT sttst 

§fh i n smhnfVnrifw, 

'qertTT ?Cer, «Rt, irf? 

« e. 

sqTrf, 

ii??» 

11. The Spirit thought, “How should all this be without me?” 
and He thought, “By what way shall I enter in? He 
thought also, “If utterance is by Speech, if breathing is by 
the Breath, if sight is by the Eye, if hearing is by the Ear, if 
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thought is by the Mind, if the lower workings are by apana, 
if emission is by the organ, then who am I ?” 


^?T5!TtstnTraRnftsimRH5!T 

12. It was this bound that He cleft, it was by this door that He 
entered in. ’Tis this that is called the gate of the cleaving; 
this is the door of His coming and here is the place of His 
delight. He has three mansions in His city, three dreams 
wherein He dwells, and of each in turn He says “Lo, this is 
my habitation” and “This is my habitation” and “This is 
my habitation.” 


13. Now when He was born. He thought and spoke only of 
Nature and her creations; in this world of matter of what 
else should He speak or reason? Thereafter He beheld that 
Being who is the Brahman and the last Essence. He said, 
“Yea, this is He; verily, I have beheld Him.” 


cnOTfefgt ^ t gun 

'ifha'in «rd«3f5jm 1^:, qfhahrar gg , 

14. Therefore is He Idandra; for Idandra is the true name of 
Him. But though He is Idandra, they call Him Indra be- 
cause of the veil of the Unrevelatiou; for the gods love the 
veil of the Unrevelation, yea, verily, the gods love the 
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5 ^ wrrfe^ft »nff ^rlcicHfwTt- 

^TPWTTFP^sncHPf ?TSRT fi=W 

srw tsF^rn?!! 

1. In the male first the unborn child becomes. This which is 
seed is the force and heat of him that from all parts of the 
creature draws together for becoming; therefore he bears 
himself in himself, and when he casts it into the woman, ’tis 
himself he begets. And this is the first birth of the Spirit, 


Her feror arrc^nrif am; 

?T firfTfirT; nd ^TTJTJTfcnRn 

2. It becomes one self with the woman, therefore it does her 
no hurt and she cherishes this self of her husband that has 
got into her womb. 


3r?»T^s^sfEnnwirfh i ^ f*rnc 
sfimwfh, d? vrmfh, xr^ wNnwi i 

w1+'i«Tyfi7 fg^«r 

3. She the cherisher must be cherished. So the woman bears 
the unborn child and the man cherishes the boy even from 
the beginning ere it is born. And whereas he cherishes the 
boy ere it is born, ’tis verily himself that he cherishes for 
the continuance of these worlds and their peoples; for ’tis 
even thus the thread of these worlds spins on unbroken. 
And this is the second birth of the Spirit. 


^qvtr: sTfirtfisr^ i 
STIc^TT t-dt ' dil ^ahTcT: ?T fd: Snm^T 

c 

4. Lo, this is the spirit and self of him and he makes it his vice- 
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regent for the works of righteousness. Now this his other 
self when it has done the works it came to do and has reached 
its age, lo ! it goes hence, and even as it departs, it is born 
again. And this is the third birth of the Spirit. 


5. ■ Therefore it was said by the sage Vamadeva, “I, Vamadeva, 
being yet in the womb, knew all the births of these gods 
and their causes. In a hundred cities of iron they held me 
down and kept me; I broke through them all with speed^ 
and violence, like a hawk I soared up into my heavens.” 
While yet he lay in the womb, thus said Vamadeva. 


^fT’TRFc^SHcr: 

6. And because he knew this, therefore when the strings of the 
body were snapped asunder lo, he soared forth into yonder 
world of Paradise and there having possessed all desires, put 
death behind him, yea, he put death behind him. 


^ Or, might 



Chapter Three 


? SRcR: ^ anrRT ^ ^ WrfH, 
m 5mt%, ^?r ^ ^F^TTnf^rcrfH, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^cf Rr ^irrf , 
qr ’eiTFsni r gr ^iH i fd n?ii 

1. Who is this Spirit that we may adore Him? and which of 
all these is the Spirit? By whom one sees or by whom one 
hears or by whom one smells all kinds of perfume or by 
whom one utters clearness of speech or by whom one knows 
the sweet and bitter. 


n?T5#fra;t ddH ' n i did f^^rnr si^ 

*Fnft ^ naif- 

fRRMinfJT IRII 

2. This which is the heart, is mind also. Concept and will and 
analysis and wisdom and intellect and vision and continuity 
of purpose and feeling and understanding, pain and memory 
and volition and application^ of thought and vitality and 
desire and passion, all these, yea all, are but names of the 
Eternal Wisdom. 


qcr ^ sRTTfn^ nf ^ »T3=^ n^r- 

— 'TfMt ^mr^RT srrrt 

r> « « 

qrifHHTFHd '^PJ^S^nfr ^ ^IMifd 

'Rrf^ ^ Firar; dfT srtr^ srtr 
yldfw^ SRU xdH ll^ll 

3. This creating Brahman; this ruling Indra; this Prajapati, 
Father of his peoples; all these Gods and these five ele- 
mental substances, even earth, air, ether, water and the 
shining principles; and these great creatures and those 
small; and seeds of either sort; and things egg-born and 
things sweat-born and things born of the womb and plants 

* Or, operation 
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that sprout; and horses and cattle and men and elephants; 
yea, whatsoever thing here breathes and all that moves and 
everything that has wings and whatso moves not; by 
Wisdom all these are guided and have their firm abiding in 
Wisdom. For Wisdom is the eye of the world, Wisdom is 
the sure foundation, Wisdom is Brahman Eternal. 


4. The sage by the strength of the wise and seeing Self, the sage 
having soared up from this world ascended into this other 
world of Paradise; and there having possessed desire, put 
death behind him, yea, he put death behind him. 



From 
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Chapter Four 


=50^ fq [ ii4 R R l ?T ?T fft 5ppn H?!! 

1. The One was without form and hue; and He, by Yoga of 
His own might, became manifold; He weareth many forms 
and hues, but hath no object nor interest therein; God into 
Whom all the universe breaketh up and departeth at the 
end of all and He alone was in the beginning. May He 
yoke us with a bright and gracious understanding. 


^ ^ d4W?:ic^5f n rc T: irii 

2. God is fire that burneth and the Sun in heaven and the Wind 
that bloweth: He too is the Moon. His is the seed and 
Brahma and the waters and He is Prajapati, the Father of his 
peoples. 


^ ^ jTTTfii 

^ «TTnt IRII 

3. Thou art woman and Thou art man also ; Thou art the boy, 
or else Thou art the young virgin, and Thou art yonder 
worn and aged man that walkest bending upon a staff. Lo, 
Thou becomest born and the universe groweth full of Thy 
faces. 


s r mfk'HVd 'dirfifr iivii 

4. Thou art the blue bird and the green and the scarlet-eyed. 
Thou art the womb of Lightning and the Seasons and 
the Oceans. Spirit without beginning, because Thou hast 
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poured thyself manifoldly into all forms, therefore the 
worlds have being. 


5. There is one Unborn Mother; she is white, she is black, she 
is blood-red of hue; having taken shape, lo, how she giveth 
birth to many kinds of creatures ; for One of the two Unborn 
taketh delight in her and lieth with her, but the Other hath 
exhausted all her sweets and casteth her from him. 


gT ^ 

fWi 3TbT^i^5ftfh u^ii 


6. They are two birds that cling to one common tree ; beautiful 
of plumage, yoke-fellows are they, eternal companions; 
and one of them eateth the delicious fruit of the tree and the 
Other eateth not, but watcheth His fellow. 


7. Man is the bird that dwelleth on one common tree with 
God, but he is lost in its sweetness and the slave of its sweet- 
ness and loseth hold of God; therefore he hath grief, there- 
fore he is bewildered. But when he seeth that other bird 
who is God, then he knoweth that nothing is but God’s 
greatness, and his grief passeth away from him. 


snat sfhH ^f^d i 3 tF«t i 

8. In that highest and undying Heaven where all the Gods have 
taken their session, there are the verses of the Rig-veda; 
and he who knoweth not its abiding place, how shall the 
Rig-veda help him? They who know it, lo! they are here, 
they have their firm seat for ,ever. 
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5Rnf^ ^ ^ ^ I 

3TFn?^1: ^3!^ nfW*^d^n:HiiT<Uli) ?TTqWT ^'fiRt^ : II 

9. Holiness and sacrifices and vows and all offerings and what 
was and what shall be and what the Vedas tell of, all this 
is the stuff whence the Lord of the Illusion fashioneth for 
Himself his various Universe, and in them, as with a wall, 
that Other by His Illusion is prisoned and fettered. 


«i^i(d II? oil 

10. Know Nature for the Illusion and Maheshwara, the Al- 
mighty, for the Lord of the Illusion: this whole moving 
world is filled in with created things as with His members. 


iff iftfH tf n^i 

d4\g TT ?i ^ firariqifi ii??ii 

11. He being One entereth upon womb and womb, in Him all 
this manifest world cometh together and breaketh up again, 
lo, the Master, the Giver, the Lord Adorable: whom having 
increased within himself man goeth to unutterable peace. 


12 . 


iff ^3rRT 5nraf5^f^;ar5^ ^ i 

sihihfi iff ii?^ii 


He is the birth of their Gods and He is their passing. Master 
of the Universe, Rudra, the mighty Seer, He beheld Hiranya- 
garbha shaping: may He yoke us with a bright and gracious 
understanding. 


iff I 

IT ffi am? filfiiT ll?^ll 

13. The Master and King of the Gods, in Him the worlds have 
their abiding place; He lordeth over the two-footed and 
the four-footed creature. For what God shall we order the 
offering? 
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qr<^rt»g ^[ < 5nc^ f5R iiiiPd*((^vc ry^ ii^vti 

14. Finer beyond fineness, He hath hidden him in the midmost 
of this hustling chaos, He hath created this universe by 
taking many figures and as the One He encompasseth it 
around and girdeth it;^ having known Shiva, the Blessed 
One, man goeth to unutterable peace. 


H ^ ifbcu f^5^BiTT: ns: \ 

• ^ C\ « C\ 

nffU'Wcfi cf^ ii?^u 

15. He protecteth His World in its allotted season, yea, the 
Master of the Universe watcheth hidden in all his creatures : 
by Yoga, in Him the holy sages and the Gods knew and 
tore asunder Death and his meshes. 

nsTcnr fncsr npr i 

qficlfe?rR wtcsr In 

16. As the rare and fine cream in clarified butter, and it is richer 
than the butter, so Shiva the Blessed One hath hidden Him in 
every one of all His creatures; but as the One He encom- 
passeth this whole world and girdeth it around. Know God 
and thou breakest every bondage. 


Int fnsn^ ^ nRmf pn e fh fn gg: i 

fnr nnhrr n vinfnni?\9U 

17. This God, the Great Soul, the World-Builder, sitteth for ever 
in the heart of his peoples; and with the heart and with the 
mind and with the understanding the soul envisageth Him. 
They who know this are the immortals. 


nnrsuHWM firm n ^ %n5y: i 

18. When darkness is not and day dawneth not nor night 

' Alternative version: Encompasser of the Universe, One and Single; 
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cometh, nor reality nor unreality, but all is Shiva, the Blessed 
One pure and absolute, that verily is the Imperishable and 
the Sun, more glorious than Savita and from Him Wisdom, 
the Ancient Goddess, was poured in the beginning.^ 

5T cTFT srfimr srfer nun 

19. Not on high have any laid hold of Him, nor shalt thou 
take Him on the level nor seize Him; but lo. He hath no 
likeness nor image, whose glory verily is great among the 
nations. 

^ rcTtsfcf WTFT ^ 'nrcrfh i 

20. The Eternal hath not form that He should stand in the domi- 
nion of the Eye, neither by vision doth any man behold Him 
but with heart and mind who truly know This which is in 
the heart, they become deathless. 

^ qfWJt ^ ^ m fHcCRlR^n 

21. Knowing Thee unborn, one cometh to Thee and his heart is 
full of fear. O Rudra, O thou Terrible, Thou hast that other 
kind and smiling face, with that sweet smile protect me. 

^ ^TTfhcft UqfhrqT 

22. O Rudra, smite not our sons nor our little children, nor our 
lives nor our horses nor our cattle ; slay not our heroes in 
thy wrath, O Terrible One; lo, we come with offerings in 
our hands and call Thee in the assembly of the people. 

* Alternative version: When darkness is forgotten, yet it is not day, nor night, and there 
is no real and no unreal but all is absolute, Shiva, the Blessed One, then indeed it is the 
impcrishableness of God and a Sun more glorious than Helios; from this Wisdom came 
forth, the ancient of the universe. 
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. m ^U m 5 |5i^ ^ n?ii 

1. Both of these in the Transcendent, the Knowledge and the 
Ignorance, yea, both have their hidden being in the Eternal 
and Infinite and are set in it for ever. But of these Igno- 
rance dieth and Knowledge liveth for ever and he who is 
master of both is other than they. 


lit firs wifir itit^ ?raf: i 

^tMRW ^ 'I5^tTlRU 

2. He being One entereth upon womb and womb, yea, upon 
all forms of being and upon all wombs of creatures ; He in 
the beginning filled with (all) kinds of knowledge, Kapila, 
the Seer of old when he was born from his mother, yea, 
he saw Kapila in his shaping.^ 


iRTSp I 

qcrnr5?r^5T: ^T^Ic^TT 

3. God weaveth Him one net or He weaveth Him another and 
He maketh it of manifold meshes and casteth it abroad in 
this field of the body; then He draweth it in again. Also 
he created Yatis, great Seekers, and thus the Mighty Mind, 
wieldeth, the sceptre of his universal Lordship.^ 


fer 


?TgTr?^i 
K nvu 


* Alternative version: This was He that of old filled with many sorts of Knowledge, 
Kapila, the seer, after his mother bore him; yea. He saw Kapila shaping. 

* Alternative version: and thus the Mighty Mind, the Master, exerciseth the sovereignty 
over all this creation. 
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4. Lo, the sun riseth and driveth the world’s wain, then he 
blazeth illumining all the regions and above and below and 
the level grow one lustre, even so, this glorious and shining 
God, being One, entereth upon various natures of wombs 
and ruleth over them. 




i: UKII 


5. For He who is the Womb of the World, He bringeth each 
nature to its perfection and all those that are yet to be 
perfected He matureth. He indwelleth and presideth over 
all this His world and settleth all the modes of Nature to 
their workings. 


^ ufgg^ cTTW 3T^ g 

6. This is that secret mystery which is hidden in the Upani- 
shads, for the Upanishad is the secret of the Veda; this is 
that which Brahma knoweth for the Womb of the Eternal. 
And the older Gods and the sages who knew of This, be- 
came This and were immortal. 

H snvnf^: 4xi-dd h+'hOt: iivsh 

7. One who is the maker of works and their fruits, because 
the mood-stuffs of Nature cleave to Him, He also reapeth 
from all work that He hath done and the World is His 
shape and the stuff of His working is threefold and three 
are the paths of His travel.^ Lo, the Master of Life, by 
the momentum of his own works He moveth in the cen- 
turies. 

^ Alternative version: There is One who maketh works and their fruits to them, for the 
moods of Nature cicas'e to Him; this is He that enjoyeth the works He hath done; and the 
World is His body and He hath three modes of His natures and the roads of His travel arc 
likewise three. 
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gf^wTicwr^T #r frrdspT 5cs:n<:n 

8. His size is as the size of a man’s thumb, but His aspect as 
the Sun in its glory; and He hath Volition and He hath 
Personality. But there is another whom we see by virtue 
of the Understanding and by virtue of the Spirit, for the 
point of a cobbler’s awl is not finer to vision. 


9. Take thou the hundredth part of the point of a hair, divide 
it into a hundred parts again; then as is a part of that hun- 
dredth part of a hundredth, such shalt thou find this Spirit 
in man, if thou seek to separate Him; yet it is this in thee 
that availeth towards Infinity. 


10. Not woman is He, nor man either, not yet sexless ; but what- 
soever body He take, that confineth and preserveth Him. 


Iinil 

11. By the allurements of sight, by the witcheries of touch, by the 
magic of volition, as body is born and groweth by food and 
drink and plenty, so also the Spirit in body progressively 
attaineth to successive forms in their fit places by the allure- 
ments etc. ; according to His works He progresseth and His 
forms shape themselves to His works. 


12 . 






u?^n 


Forms gross and forms subtle, forms many, — the Spirit in 
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the body evolveth them all by His own nature in its working; 
by the law of action of His works and the law of action 
of the Spirit in man, by these He evolveth them. But there 
is Another in whom we behold Cause whereby all these 
meet together.^ 


13. Without beginning, without end, in the welter and the chaos, 
who createth the world by taking many figures, and as the 
One girdeth and encompasseth it. He is the Lord and if 
thou know Him, thou shalt break free from all kinds of 
bondage. 


14. Shiva, the Master of all becomings and not-becomings and 
from Him this whole creation floweth and it is only one part 
of Shiva; but He is not named after any nest of the winged 
Spirit, and the heart alone can apprehend Him. They who 
know Shiva, the Blessed One, abandon body for ever. 


‘ Alternative version: there is ycl Another in whom we sec the cause wherefore all these 
stand as one whole and have met together. 



Chapter Six 


1. ’Tis Nature and Self-existence, say one school of the seers. 
Nay, ’tis Time, say another; both are deceived and be- 
wildered. ’Tis the Majesty of the Lord in the world of His 
creatures whereby this Wheel of the Eternal whirleth about 
continually. 


2 . 


ir: WS+'lO ^ ?r4r^: I 


He envelopeth this whole Universe with Himself for ever, 
He that knoweth. Maker of Time, and the Modes of Nature 
dwell in Him; yea, all things He discerneth. And by His 
governance the law of Works revolveth in its cycle; earth, 
water, fire, air, ether, of these thou shalt consider (as the 
substance wherein it turneth). 


I 

gT«n iru 

3. The Lord doeth works and resteth again from His works. 
He yoketh Himself with the principle of things in their 
essence be it one or two or three or eight and with Time 
He yoketh Himself, and with the Self in its subtle workings. 


®1K«T ^iPiT \ 

infh h Hrsr^ftsfir: uvu 

4. So He beginneth works that are subject to the Modes of 
Nature and setteth all existences to their workings: and 
when these things are not, thereby cometh annihilation of 
work that hath been done; and with the perishing of work. 
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He departeth out of them; for in His final truth He is other 
than they. 


5. We see Him to be the beginning, the Informing Cause where- 
by all standeth together; He dwelleth above and beyond the 
past, the present and the future and Time hath no part in him. 
Worship ye the Adorable whose shape is the whole universe 
and who hath become in the Universe, worship ye the Lord, 
the Ancient of Days in your own hearts who sitteth.^ 

6. He is other than Time and Form and the Tree of the Cosmos 
and He is greater than they, from Whom this world of phe- 
nomena becometh and revolveth. Know ye the Master of 
Grace who bringeth virtue and driveth away sin. He dwel- 
leth in the Spirit of man, the Immortal in whom all things 
have their home and dwelling-place.^ 

u 5^dTHi trot ^ 

qfir quhri 'tw ^ iivsn 

7. Him may we know, the Highest, Prince of Princes and King 
of Kings, the summit and Godhead of the Gods. The High 
Lord over lords above all highness; the Master of the 

* Alternative version: Lo we have beheld Him and He is the Beginning and the Cause 
of all causes whereby these elements meet together and form ariseth; the past, the present 
and the future are this side of Him. Time hath no part in Him. 

Let us worship the Ancient of Days, for in our own hearts He sitteth. Let us wait upon 
God who must be adored, for the world is His shape and the universe is but His becoming, 

* Alternative version: Time and Form and the Tree of Things, none of these is He for 
He is more than they — and if is from Him that this cosmos bcginnelh. 

We will know this Master of grace and glory. He cometh to us carrying righteousness in 
His hands and driveth sin from the strong places. We will know Him for He is in our self 
and Immortal and the world’s foundation. 
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worlds whom we must worship.^ 


qrmr n<iM 

8. He hath nought that He must do nor any organ of His 
doing; there is none like Him seeing nor any greater. His 
might is over all and we hear of it in diverse fashions.^ 
Lo, His strength and the works of Him and His knowledge, 
they are self-efficient and their own cause and nature. 


?T TT =sriFr ^ niii 

9. He hath no master in all this world, there is none that shall 
rule over Him. Verily, He hath no mark nor feature,® for 
He is the begetting cause and sovereign over the lords of 
these natural organs, but Himself hath no begetter neither 
any sovereign.^ 


^ smiHd: ^ WflIWund I 

^ n?on 

10. As the spider fashioneth his web and its threads are from his 
own body, so the One God than whom nought else existeth 
wrapt Himself from sight in the web bom of eternal matter. 
May He ordain to us departure into the eternal.® 

^ Alternative version: We will know this Mightiest One who is far above all the mighty, ■ 
— this Summit of the Gods and their Godhead, King of Kings and Lord of Lords Who 
towereth high above all summits and greatnesses. Let us learn of the Lord for He is the 
World’s Master and all shall adore Him. 

® Alternative version: God needeth not to do anything neither hath He any organ of 
doing; there is none greater than He nor do we see any that is His equal — for His power is 
far over all, only men hear of it under a thousand names and various fashions 

® Alternative version: Nor feature nor distinction He hath; 

‘ Alternative version: there is none that is His father or sovereign. 

' Alternative version: Even as is the spider that out of Himself fashioneth his own web, 
so is God One and nought else existeth but by His own nature covereth Himself up with the 
threads He hath spun out of primal matter. May the One God ordain unto us departure 
into His eternal. 
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11. One God alone is hidden in all creatures; for He pervadeth 
all things and is the inner Self of all beings, Master of their 
works and home of all that liveth, the great Witness, the 
Well of conscious life. Absolute, without qualities.^ 

fitaiuii If: Jfrdfhi 

?T?TTcHFT ^s^tT5trf% 

12. One God and alone He controlleth the many who have 
themselves no separate work nor purpose; and He deve- 
lopeth one seed into many kinds of creatures; therefore 
the strong who behold Him in their own self where He sit- 
teth, for them is the bliss that endureth for ever, and not 
for others.2 


fTcSTRt %?FR%iFrnTT^ i 

drbt<yi 

13. One Eternal of all those that pass and are not. One Con- 
scious in all consciousness. He being One ordereth the desires 
of many; He alone is the great Source to which Sankhya 
and Yoga bring us, if thou know God thou shalt break free 
from every sort of bondage. 

14. There the Sun cannot shine and the moon has no splen- 


> Alternative version: One God who alone is and He lurkcth hidden in c^'cry creature, 
for He pcrv’adcth and is the inmost Self of all beings. 

And he presideth over all work and is the home of all things living. He is the Mighty 
Witness who rclateth thought with thought and again He is the Absolute in whom mood is 
not nor any attribute. 

® Alternative version: The strong-hearted behold God in their own self, therefore for 
them is everlasting bliss and not for others. 
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dour; the stars are blind; there our lightnings flash not 
neither any earthly fire; all that is bright is but the shadow 
of His brightness and by His shining all this shineth. 


qqfr ^ #Tf^: I 

JTFsi: n?Ku 

15. One. Swan of Being in the heart of all this Universe and He 
is Fire that lieth deep in the heart of water. By this Know- 
ledge the soul passeth beyond the pursuit of Death and there 
is no other road for the great passage. 


U?^ll 

16. He hath made all and knoweth all, for He is the womb out 
of which Self ariseth, and being possessed of the Nature 
Moods He becometh Time. There is eternal Matter and 
there is the Spirit within that knoweth his field in Matter; 
He is Lord of both, He ruleth over the Modes of Nature. 
The world and deliverance out of the world and the endur- 
ance of things and the bonds of their endurance, of all these 
He is the One Cause and reason.’^ 


ir fd srPT f ^ d t t r n?v9n 

17. He is purely Himself, for He is the Immortal manifested 
in the Mighty One, the Knower who reacheth everywhere 
and guardeth this cosmos,^ yea. He ruleth all this moving 

* Alternative version: And Matter is subject to Him, and the Spirit in Man that cog- 
niseth His field of matter and the modes of Nature are His servants. He ruleth Nature and 
her workings. He therefore is the cause of the coming into phenomena and of the release 
from phenomena — and because of Him is their endurance and because of Him is their 
bondage. 

® Alternative version: Lo, He is Immortal because He is utter existence; but He houseth 
Himself in the Lord and becometh the Knower, the Omnipresent that standeth on guard 
over this His universe. 
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world for ever and for ever, and there is no other source of 
greatness and lordship. 

n ^ sr# \\\ 6 \\ 

18. He ordained Brahma the Creator from of old and sent 
forth unto Him the Veda, I will make haste unto God who 
standeth self-revealed in the spirit and in the understanding. 
I will take refuge in the Lord for my salvation.^ 

ffrfnpT ![rRr i 

smcTFT IR ^ 

19. Without part, without act, utterly tranquil and faultless and 
stainless, therefore is He the one great bridge that carrieth 
us over to Immortality even as when a fire hath burnt up 
its fuel. 

IRT nFRT: i 

CRT fiywi'd) vif^cqfinRoU 

20. When the sons of men shall fold up ether like a skin and 
wrap the heavens round them like a garment, then alone, 
without knowledge of the Lord, our God, shall the misery of 
the world have an ending. 

sntTPsrfhwr: TRT 'Tfei ir?h 

21. By the might of his devotion and the grace of God, by the 
energy in his being Shwetashwatara hereafter knew the Eter- 
nal and he came to the renouncers of the worldly life and 
truly declared unto them the Most High and Pure God to 
whom the companies of seers resort for ever. 

> Alternative version: To Him who ordained Brahma of old and sent forth unto him 
the Veda, God in whom the understanding of the Self findeth illumination, I desiring libera- 
tion make haste for refuge. 
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'TW ^ 

^RTS£i ^ S^-‘>R^n 

22. This is the great secret of the Vedanta which was declared in 
a former time, not on hearts untranquilled to be squandered 
nor on men soulless nor on one who hath no disciples.^ 

ir?ir ^ tra ^ 5T«n 

^«TcTT M+TiKct 

23. But whosoever hath the supreme love and adoration for the 
Lord and as for the Lord, likewise for the Master, to him 
these great matters, when they are told, become clear of 
themselves, yea, to the Great Soul of him they are manifest. 


^ Alternative version: thou shalt not bestow it on a soul untranquillised nor on the 
soulless man nor on one who hath no disciple. 
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Chapter One : Section 1 


1 . 







Worship ye OM, the eternal syllable, OM is Udgitha, the 
chant of Sama-veda; for with OM they begin the chant of 
Sama. And this is the exposition of OM. 


siFft th: i siqrRhjyMt 

?Tn=fT IRII 

2. Earth is the substantial essence of all these creatures and the 
waters are the essence of earth; herbs of the field are the 
essence of the waters, man is the essence of the herbs. 
Speech is the essence of man, Rig-veda the essence of 
Speech, Sama the essence of Rik. Of Sama OM is the 
essence. 


3. This is the eighth essence of the essences and the really 
essential, the highest and it belongs to the upper hemisphere 
of things. 


IIVII 

4. Which among things and which again is Rik; which among 
things and which again is Sama; which among things and 
which again is OM of the Udgitha — this is now pondered. 


STFT: I rrsT 

^ OTJT =3r iiHn 
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5. Speech is Rik, Breath is Sama; the Imperishable is OM of 
Udgitha. These are the divine lovers, Speech and Breath, 
Rik and Sama. 


6 . 







As a pair of lovers are these and they cling together in OM 
the eternal syllable; but now when the beloved and her 
lover meet, verily, they gratify each the desire of the other. 


iivsn 

7. He becomes a gratifier of the desires of men who with this 
knowledge worships OM the eternal syllable. 


8 . 


I ^ ^ sr f%T- 

new 


Now this OM is the syllable of Assent; for to whatsoever one 
assents, one says OM; and assent is blessing of increase. 
Verily he becomes a blesser and increaser of the desires of 
men who with this knowledge worships OM the eternal 
syllable. 


« s 

9. . By OM the triple knowledge proceeds; with OM the priest 
recites the Rik, with OM he pronounces the Yajur, with OM 
he chants the Sama. And all this is for the heaping up of the 
Imperishable and by the greatness of It and the Delight- 
fulness. 


^ 1 thth § fq?n 
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'arrf^ ^ ^ 

10. He does works by OM who has the knowledge, and he also 
who has it not; but these are diverse, the Knowledge and the 
Ignorance. Whatsoever work one does with knowledge, with 
faith and with the secret of Veda, it becomes to him more 
virile and mighty. This is the exposition of the Eternal 
letters. 


Chapter One : Section 2 


1. The Gods and the Demons strove together and both were 
children of the Almighty Father. Then the Gods took up 
for weapon OM of Udgitha, for they said, “With this we 
shall overcome these Titans.” 


IRU 


2. The Gods worshipped OM as Breath in the nostrils ; but the 
Demons came and smote it with the arrow of Evil ; therefore 
it smells both alike, the sweet scent and the evil odour. 
For it is smitten through and through with Evil. 


sr^T 5 i 'tf’prt 

^UFUtPfbPi ^ 'amjn ^ «TFR^n 

3. Then the Gods worshipped OM as Speech; but the Demons 
came and smote it with the arrow of Evil ; therefore it speaks 
both alike. Truth and Falsehood. For it is smitten through 
and through with Evil. 
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4. 


SFT I 'TFHTTT 

WrftT ^ 

f^5*T UYll 


Then the Gods worshipped OM as the Eye; but the Demons 
came and smote it with the arrow of Evil ; therefore it be- 
holds both alike, the fair to see and the foul of favour. 
For it is smitten through and through with Evil. 


fegtTMHU 




qroRFu 

mwT*TT 


Then the Gods worshipped OM as the Ear; but the Demons 
came and smote it with the arrow of Evil; therefore it hears 
both alike, that which is well to hear and that which is harsh 
and unseemly. For it is smitten through and through with 
Evil. 


sT’T ^ 

u^u 

6. Then the Gods worshipped Udgitha as Mind but the De- 
mons came and smote it with the arrow of Evil; therefore it 
conceives both alike, right thoughts and unlawful imagi- 
nations. For it is smitten through and through with Evil. 


iivan 

7. Then the Gods worshipped OM as this which is Breath in 
the mouth and the Demons rushing against it dashed them- 
selves to pieces ; as when an object strikes against firm and 
solid rock, it dashes to pieces upon the rock. 


irTOHmTCFmmT firmer h fafmnh sr 
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8. And even as an object hurling against firm and solid rock 
dashes itself to pieces, so he hurls himself upon destruction 
whoso desires evil against the Knower or whoso does hirr 
hurt; for the Knower is as that firm and solid rock. 


grfvr ?T ^ ^ 

9. With this Breath one cognises neither sweet scent nor ill 
odour, for it has flung Evil from it. Whatsoever one eats with 
this or drinks, thereby it cherishes thfe other breaths. At 
the end and last when he finds not the breath, the Spirit goes 
out from the body; verily he opens wide the mouth as he 
goes. 


n?on 

10. Angiras worshipped OM of Udgitha as Breath in the mouth 
and men think of Breath in the mouth as Angiras because it 
is essence of the members of the body. 


^rfhr ?mTT »Tfir:u??u 

11. By the strength of Angiras, Brihaspati worshipped OM as 
Breath in the mouth, and men think of the Breath as Brihas- 
pati, because Speech is the great goddess and Breath is the 
lord of Speech. 


12. By the strength of Brihaspati, Ayasya worshipped OM as 
Breath in the mouth and men think of the Breath as Ayasya, 
because ’tis from the mouth it comes. 
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13. 


^ ?T g ^rmRFTnTf^n?^u 

c\ 



By the strength of Ayasya, Baka the son of Dalbha knew the 
Breath. And he became the Chanter of the Sama among the 
Naimishiyas and he chants their desires for them unto 
fulfilment. 


arurmr ^ # ^rurPTr ^ 

14. Verily, he becomes a chanter unto fulfilment of the desires 
of men who with this knowledge worships OM of Udgitha, 
the eternal syllable. Thus far concerning Self is the exposi- 
tion. 
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A NOTE ON THE CHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 


First Adhyaya 



afyftrfcT 


OM is the syllable (the Imperishable One); one should 
follow after it as the upward song (movement); for with 
OM one sings (goes) upwards; of which this is the analytical 
explanation. 


So literally translated in its double meaning, both its exoteric, 
physical and symbolic sense and its esoteric symbolised rea- 
lity, runs the initial sentence of the Upanishad. These opening 
lines or passages of the Vedanta are always of great importance; 
they are always so designed as to suggest or even sum up, if not 
all that comes afterwards, yet the essential and pervading idea of 
the Upanishad. The isa vasyam of the Vajasaneyi, the kenesitam 
...manas of the Talavakara, the Sacrificial Horse of the Brihad 
Aranyaka, the solitary Atman with its hints of the future world 
vibrations in the Aitareya are of this type. The Chhandogya, we 
see from its first and introductory sentences, is to be a work on 
the right and perfect way of devoting oneself to the Brahman; 
the spirit, the methods, the formulae are to be given to us. Its sub- 
ject is the Brahman, but the Brahman as symbolised in the OM, 
the sacred syllable of the Veda; not, therefore, the pure state of 
the universal existence only, but that existence in all its parts, 
the waking world and the dream self and the sleeping, the mani- 
fest, half-manifest and hidden, Bhurloka, Bhuvar and Swar, 
the right means to win all of them, enjoy all of them, transcend 
all of them, is the subject of the Chhandogya. OM is the symbol 
and the thing symbolised. It is this symbol, ak^aram. 



THE GREAT ARANYAKA 
A COMMENTARY ON 

THE BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 



The Great Aranyaka 


FOREWORD 


The Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad, at once the 
most obscure and the profoundest of the Upanishads, offers 
peculiar diflBculties to the modem mind. If its ideas are remote 
from us, its language is still more remote. Profound, subtle, 
extraordinarily rich in rare philosophical suggestions and deli- 
cate psychology, it has preferred to couch its ideas in a highly 
figurative and symbolical language, which to its contemporaries, 
accustomed to this suggestive dialect, must have seemed a noble 
frame for its riches, but meets us rather as an obscuring veil. To 
draw aside this curtain, to translate the old Vedic language and 
figures into the form contemporary thought prefers to give to its 
ideas is the sole object of this commentary. The task is neces- 
sarily a little hazardous. It would have been easy merely to re- 
produce the thoughts and interpretations of Shankara in the 
modern tongue; if there were an error, one could afford to 
err with so supreme an authority. But it seems to me that both 
the demands of truth and the spiritual need of mankind in this 
age call for a restoration of old Vedantic truth rather than for the 
prolonged dominion of that single side of it systematised by the 
mediaeval thinker. The great Shankaracharya needs no modern 
praise and can be hurt by no modem disagreement. Easily the 
first of metaphysical thinkers, the greatest genius in the history 
of philosophy, his commentary has also done an incalculable 
service to our race by bridging the intellectual gulf between the 
sages of the Upanishads and ourselves. It has protected them 
from the practical oblivion in which our ignorance and inertia 
have allowed the Veda to rest for so many centuries, only to be 
dragged out by the rude hands of the daringly speculative Teuton. 
It has kept these ancient grandeurs of thought, these high reposi- 
tories of spirituality under the safeguard of that temple of meta- 
physics, the Adwaita philosophy — a little in the background, a 
little too much veiled and shrouded, but nevertheless safe from 
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the iconoclasm and the restless ingenuities of modern scholar- 
ship. Nevertheless, it remains true that Shankara’s commentary 
is interesting not so much for the light it sheds on the Upanishad 
as for its digressions into his own philosophy. I do not think that 
Shankara’s rational intellect, subtle indeed to the extreme, but 
avid of logical clearness and consistency, could penetrate far 
into that mystic symbolism and that deep and elusive flexibility 
which is characteristic of all the Upanishads, but rises to an 
almost unattainable height in the Brihad Aranyaka. He has 
done much, has shown often a readiness and quickness astonish- 
ing in so different a type of intellectuality, but more is possible 
and needed. The time is fast coming when the human intellect 
will be aware of the mighty complexity of the universe, more 
ready to learn and less prone to dispute and dictate; we shall be 
willing then to read ancient documents of knowledge for what 
they contain instead of attempting to force into them our own 
truth or get them to serve our philosophic or scholastic purposes. 
To enter passively into the thoughts of the old Rishis, allow their 
words to sink into our souls, mould them and create their own 
reverberations in a sympathetic and responsive material — 
submissiveness, in short, to the Sruti — was the theory the 
ancients themselves had of the method of Vedic knowledge — 
giram upasnitim cara^ stoman ablii svara, abhi gr^ihi a ruva. 
To listen in soul to the old voices and allow the Sruti in the soul 
to respond, to vibrate, first obscurely, in answer to the Yedantic 
hymn of knowledge, to give the response, the echo and last to let 
that response gain in clarity, intensity and fullness — this is the 
principle of interpretation that I have followed — mystical per-- 
haps, but not necessarily more unsound than the insistences and 
equally personal standards of the logician and the scholar. And 
for the rest, where no inner experience of truth sheds light on the 
text, to abide faithfully by the wording of the Upanishad and 
trust my intuitions. For I hold it right to follow the intuitions 
especially in interpreting the Upanishad, even at the risk of being 
accused of reading mysticism into the Vedanta, because the early 
Vedantists, it seems to me, were mystics not in the sense of being 
vague and loose-thoughted visionaries, but in the sense of being 
intuitional symbolists — men who regarded the world as a move- 
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ment of consciousness and all material forms and energies as 
external symbols and shadows of deeper and deeper internal 
realities. It is not my intention here nor is it in my limits 
possible to develop the philosophy of the Great Aranyaka Upa- 
nishad, but only to develop with just sufficient amplitude for en- 
tire clearness the ideas contained in its language and involved in 
its figures. The business of my commentary is to lay a founda- 
tion; it is for the thinker to build the superstructure. 


The Horse of the Worlds 

The Upanishad begins with a grandiose abruptness in an 
impetuous figure of the Horse of the Ashwamedha. “OM,” 
it begins, “Dawn is the head of the horse sacrificial. The sun is 
his eye, his breath is the wind, his wide open mouth is Fire, the 
universal energy. Time is the self of the horse sacrificial. Heaven 
is his back and the mid-region is his belly. Earth is his footing, the 
quarters are his flanks and these intermediate regions are his ribs; 
the seasons are his members, the months and the half-months 
are that on which he stands, the stars are his bones and the sky 
js the flesh of his body. The strands are the food in his belly, the 
rivers are his veins, the mountains are his liver and lungs, herbs 
and plants are the hairs of his body; the rising day is his front 
portion, and the setting day is his hinder portion. When he 
stretches himself, then it lightens; when he shakes himself, then 
it thunders; when he urines, then it rains. Speech verily is the 
voice of him. Day was the grandeur that was born before the 
horse as he galloped, the Eastern Ocean gave it birth. Night 
was the grandeur that was born in his rear and its birth was in the 
Western waters. These were the grandeurs that arose into being 
on either side of the horse. He became Haya and carried the 
Gods, — Vajin and bore the Gandharvas, — Arvan and bore the 
Titans, — Ashwa and carried mankind. The sea was his brother 
and the sea his birthplace.” 

This passage, full of gigantic imagery, sets the key to the 
Upanishad and only by entering into the meaning of its sym- 
bolism can we command the gates of this many-mansioned city 
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of Vedantic thought. There is never anything merely poetic or 
ornamental in the language of the Upanishads. Even in this 
passage which would at first sight seem to be sheer imagery, there 
is a choice, a selecting eye, an intention in the images. They are 
all dependent not on the author’s unfettered fancy, but on the 
common ideas of the early Vedantic theosophy. It is fortunate, 
also, that the attitude of the Upanishad to the Vedic sacrifices is 
perfectly plain from this opening. We shall not stand in danger 
of being accused of reading modern subtleties into primitive 
minds or of replacing barbarous superstitions by civilised mysti- 
cism. The Ashwamedha or Horse-Sacrifice is, as we shall see, 
taken as the symbol of a great spiritual advance, an evolutionary 
movement, almost, from out of the dominion of apparently mate- 
rial forces into a higher spiritual freedom. The Horse of the 
Ashwamedha is, to the author, a physical figure representing, 
like some algebraical symbol, an unknown quantity of force and 
speed. From the imagery it is evident that this force, this speed is 
something world-wide, something universal; it fills the regions 
with its being, it occupies Time, it gallops through Space, it bears 
on in its speed men and Gods and the Titans. It is the Horse of 
the Worlds, — and yet the Horse sacrificial. 

Let us regard first the word Ashwa and consider whether it 
throws any light on the secret of this image. For we know that 
the early Vedantins attached great importance to words in both 
their apparent and their hidden meaning and no one who does 
not follow them in this path, can hope to enter into the associa- 
tions with which their minds were full. Yet the importance of 
associations in colouring and often in determining our thoughts, 
determining even philosophic and scientific thought when it is 
most careful to be exact and free, should be obvious to the most 
superficial psychologist. Swami Dayananda’s method with the 
Vedas, although it may have been too vigorously applied and 
more often out of the powerful mind of the modern Indian thinker 
than out of the recovered mentality of the old Aryan Rishis, 
would nevertheless, in its principle, have been approved by these 
Vedantins. Now the word asva must originally have implied 
strength or speed or both before it came to be applied to a horse. 
In its first or root significance it means to exist pervadingly and 
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so to possess, have, obtain or enjoy. It is the Greek echo (old 
Sanskrit as), the ordinary word in Greek for “I have”. It means, 
also and even more commonly, to eat or enjoy. Besides this origi- 
nal sense inherent in the roots of its family, it has its own peculiar 
significance, existence in force, — of strength, solidity, sharpness, 
speed, — in asan and asma, a stone, asani, a thunderbolt, asri, 
a sharp edge or corner (Latin acer, acris, sharp, acus, point etc.), 
and finally aha, the strong, swift horse. Its fundamental mean- 
ings are, therefore, pervading existence, enjoyment, strength, 
solidity, speed. Shall we not say, therefore, that asva to the Rishis 
meant the unknown power made up of force, strength, solidity, 
speed and enjoyment that pervades and constitutes the material 
world? 

But there is a danger that etymological fancies may mislead 
us. It is necessary, therefore, to test our provisional conclusions 
from philology by a careful examination of the images of this 
parable. Yet before we proceed to this enquiry, it is as well to 
note that in the very opening of his second Brahmana, the Rishi 
passes on immediately from Ashwa the Horse to asandyd mrtyu}}. 
Hunger that is death, and assigns this hunger that is death as 
the characteristic, indeed the very nature of the Force that has 
arranged and developed, — evolved, as the moderns would say, 
— the material world. 

“Dawn,” says the Rishi, “is the head of the Horse Sacrifici- 
al.” Now, the head is the front, the part of us that faces and looks 
out upon our world, — and Dawn is that part to the Horse of 
the worlds. This goddess must therefore be the opening out of the 
world to the eye of Being — for as day is the symbol of a time 
of activity, night of a time of inactivity, so dawn images the 
imperfect but pregnant beginnings of regular cosmic action; 
it is the Being’s movement forward, thus its impulse to look out 
at the universe in which it finds itself and waking to yearn towards 
it, to desire to enter upon its possession of a world which looks 
so bright because of the brightness of the gaze that is turned 
upon it. The word Ushas means etymologically coming into 
manifested being; and it could mean also desire or yearning. 
Ushas or Dawn, to the early thinker, was the impulse towards 
manifest existence, no longer a vague movement in the depths of 
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the Unmanifest, but already emerging and on the brink of its 
satisfaction. For we must remember that we are dealing with a 
book full of mystical imagery which starts with looking on psy- 
chological and philosophical truths in the most material things 
and we shall miss its meaning altogether, if in our interpretation 
we are afraid of mysticism. 

The sun is the eye of this great Force, the wind is its life- 
breath or vital energy. Fire is its open mouth. We are here in the 
company of very familiar symbols. We shall have to return to 
them hereafter but they are, in their surface application obvious 
and lucid. By themselves they are almost sufficient to reveal the 
meaning of the symbol, — yet not altogether sufficient. For, 
taken by themselves, they might mislead us into supposing the 
Horse of the Worlds to be an image of the material universe only, 
a figure for those movements of matter and in matter with which 
modern Science is so exclusively preoccupied. But the next image 
delivers us from passing by this side-gate into materialism. 
“Time in its period is the self of the Horse Sacrificial.” If we 
accept for the word dtmd a significance which is also common 
and is, indeed, used in the next chapter, if we understand by it, 
as I think we ought here to understand by it, “substance” or 
“body”, the expression, in itself remarkable, will become even 
more luminous and striking. Not Matter then, but Time, a 
mental circumstance, is the body of this force of the maferial 
universe whose eye is the sun and his breath the wind. Are we 
then to infer that the Seer denies the essential materiality of 
matter ? does he assert it to be, as Huxley admitted it to be, “a 
state of consciousness” ? We shall see. Meanwhile it is evident 
already that this Horse of the worlds is an image of the power 
which pervades and constitutes the material universe, as we had 
already supposed it to be, not an image merely of matter or 
material force. We get also from this image of true Time the idea 
of it as an unknown Power — for Time which is its self or body, 
is itself an unknown quantity. The reality which expresses itself 
to us through Time — its body — but remains itself ungrasped, 
must be still what men have always felt it to be, the unknown 
God. 

In the images that immediately follow we have the concep- 
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tion of Space added to the conception of Time. Both are brought 
together side by side as constituents of the being of the Horse. 
For the sky is the flesh of his body, — the quarters his flanks and 
the intermediate regions his ribs, — the sky, nabhas, the ether 
above us in which the stellar systems are placed; and these stellar 
systems themselves, concentrations of ether, are the bones which 
support the flesh and of which life in this spatial infinity takes 
advantage in order more firmly to place and organise itself in 
matter. But side by side with this spatial image is that of the 
seasons reminding us immediately and intuitionally of the con- 
nection' of Time and Space. The seasons, determined for us by 
the movements of the sun and stars, are the flanks of the horse 
and he stands upon the months and the fortnights — the lunar 
divisions. Space, then, is the flesh constituting materially this 
body of Time which the sage attributes to his Horse of the Worlds, 
— by movement in Space its periods are shaped and determined. 
Therefore we return always to the full idea of the Horse — not 
as an image of matter, not as a symbol of the unknown supra- 
material Power in its supra-material reality, but of that Power 
expressing itself in matter, materially, we might almost say, per- 
vading and constituting the universe. Time is its body, — yes, 
but samvatsara not kdia, Time in its periods determined by move- 
ment in Space, not Time in its essentiality. 

Moreover, it is that Power imaging itself in Cosmos, it is 
the Horse of the Worlds. For, we read, “Heaven is its back, the 
mid-region is its belly, earth is its footing” — pdjasyam, the four 
feet upon which it stands. We must be careful not to confuse the 
ancient Seer’s conception of the universe with our modern con- 
ception. To us nothing exists except the system of gross material 
world — annamayam jagat — this earth, this moon, this sun and 
its planets, these myriad suns and their systems. But to the 
Vedantic thinkers, the universe, the manifest Brahman, was a 
harmony of worlds within worlds; they beheld a space within 
our space but linked with it, they were aware of a time connected 
with our time but different from it. This earth was Bhur. Rising 
in soul into the air above the earth, the antariksam, they thought, 
they came into contact with other sevenfold earths in which 
just as here matter is the predominant principle, so there nervous 
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or vital energy is the main principle or else mams, still dependent 
upon matter and vital energy; these earths they called Bhuvar. 
And rising beyond this atmosphere into the ethereal void they 
believed themselves to be aware of other worlds which they called 
Swar or heaven, where again, in its turn, mind, free, blithe, deli- 
vered from its struggle to impose itself in a world not its own, 
upon matter and nerve-life, is the medium of existence and the 
governing Force. If we keep in mind these ideas, we shall easily 
understand why the images are thus distributed in the sentence 
I have last quoted. Heaven is the back of the Horse, because it is 
on the mind that we rest, mind that bears up the Gods and 
Gandharvas, Titans and men; the mid-region is the belly, be- 
cause vital energy is that which hungers and devours, moves 
restlessly everj^here seizing everything and turning it into food; 
earth is the footing, because matter, outward form, is the funda- 
mental condition for the manifestation of life, mind and all higher 
forces. On Matter we rest and have our firm stand; out of Matter 
we rise to our fulfilment in Spirit. 

Then once again, after these higher and more remote sugges- 
tions, we are reminded that it is Force manifesting in matter 
which the Horse symbolises ; the material manifestation consti- 
tutes the essence of its symbolism. The images used are of an al- 
most gross materiality. Some of them are at the same time of a 
striking interest to the practical student of Yoga, for he recognises 
in them allusions to certain obscure but exceedingly common 
Yogic phenomena. The strands of the rivers are imaged as the 
undigested food in the Horse’s belly — earth not yet assimilated 
or of sufiicient consistency for the habitual works of life ; the rivers 
distributing the water that is the life-blood of earth’s activities 
are his veins ; the mountains, breathing in health for us from the 
rarer altitudes and supporting by the streams born from them the 
works of life, are his lungs and liver; herbs and plants, springing 
up out of the sap of earth, are the hairs covering and clothing his 
body. All that is clear enough and designedly superficial. But 
then the Upanishad goes on to speak no longer of superficial 
circumstances but of the powers of the Horse. Some of these are 
material powers, the thunder, the lightning, the rain. “When he 
stretches himself, then it lightens, when he shakes himself, then 
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it thunders; when he urines, then it rains.” Vijrmbliate — ex- 
tends himself in intensity, makes the most of his physical bulk and 
force; vidhunute — throws himself out in energy, converts his 
whole body into a motion and force; these two words are of a 
great impetuosity and vehemence and, taken in conjunction with 
the image, extremely significant. The Yogin will at once recog- 
nise the reference to the electrical manifestations, visible or felt, 
which accompany so often the increase of concentration, thought 
and inner activity in the waking condition, — electricity, Vi- 
dyutas, the material symbol, medium and basis of all activities 
of knowledge sarvani vijndna-vijrmbhitani. He will recognise 
also the meghadhvani, one of the characteristic sounds heard in 
the concentration of Yoga, symbolical of ksatratejas and physi- 
cally indicative of force gathering itself for action. The first 
image is therefore an image of knowledge expressing itself in 
matter, the second is an image of power expressing itself in 
matter. The third, the image of the rain, suggests that it is from 
the mere waste matter of his body that this great Power is able to 
fertilise the world and produce sustenance for the myriad nations 
of his creatures. “Speech verily is the voice of him.” Vagevasya 
vak. Speech, with its burden of definite thought, is the neighing 
of this mighty Horse of sacrifice; by that this great Power in 
matter expresses' materially the uprush of his thought and yearn- 
ing and emotion, the visible sparks of the secret universal fire 
that is in him — guhdhitam. 

But the real powers, the wonderful fundamental greatnesses 
of the Horse are, the sage would have us remember, not the mate- 
rial. What are they then? The sunrise and sunset, day and night 
are their symbols, not the magnitudes of Space, but the magni- 
tudes of Time, — Time, that mysterious condition of universal 
mind which alone makes the ordering of the universe in Space 
possible, although its own particular relations to matter are 
necessarily determined by material events and movements — for 
itself subtle as well as infinite it offers no means by which it can 
be materially measured. Sunrise and sunset, that is to say, 
birth and death, the front and hind are part of the body of the 
Horse, Time expressed in matter. But on Day and Night the sage 
fixes a deeper significance. Day is the symbol of the continual 
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manifestation of material things the vydkrta, the manifest or 
fundamentally in Sat, in infinite being; Night is the symbol of 
their continual disappearance into avydkrta, the Unmanifest or 
finally into asat, into infinite non-being. They appear according 
to the swift movement of this Horse of the Worlds, anu ajdyata, 
or as I have written, translating the idea and rhythm of the 
Upanishads rather than the exact words, as he gallops. Day is 
the greatness that appears in his front. Night in his rear, — 
whatever this Time-Spirit, this Zeitgeist or the greatness that 
appears, turns his face towards or arrives at, as he gallops 
through Time, that appears or, as we say, comes into being, 
whatever he passes away from and leaves, that disappears out 
of being or, as we say, perishes. Not that things are really des- 
troyed, for nothing that is can be destroyed — na abhavo vidyate 
satah — but they no longer appear, they are swallowed up in 
this darkness of his refusal of consciousness ; for the purposes 
of manifestation they cease to exist. All things exist already in 
Parabrahman, but all are not here manifest. They are already 
there in Being, not in Time. The universal Thought expressing 
itself as Time reaches them, they seem to be bom. It passes away 
from them, they seem to perish, but there they still are, in Being, 
but not in Time. These two greatnesses of the appearance of 
things in Time and Space and their disappearance in Time and 
Space act always and continuously so long as the Horse is gal- 
loping, are his essential greatnesses. Etau yai mahimdnau. The 
birth of one is in the Eastern Ocean, of the other in the Western, 
that is to say, in sat and asat, in the ocean of Being and the 
ocean of denial of Being or else in vydkrta prakrti and avydkrta 
prakrti, occult sea of Chaos, manifest sea of Cosmos. 

Then the sage throws out briefly a description, not exhaustive 
but typical, of the relations of the Horse to the different natural 
types of being that seem to possess this universe. For all of them 
He is the vdhana, He bears them upon His infinite strength and 
speed and motion. He bears all of them without respect of 
differences, samabhdvena, with the divine impartiality and equa- 
lity of soul — sarnam hi brahma. To the type of each individual 
being this Universal Might adapts himself and seems to take 
upon himself their image. He is Haya to the gods, Arvan to the 
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Asura, Vajin to the Gandharvas, Ashwa to men. Ye yatJid mam 
prapadyante.... In reality they are made in His image, not He 
in theirs, and though He seems to obey them and follow their 
needs and impulses, though they have the whip, ply the spur and 
tug the reins, it is He who bears them on in the course of Yugas 
that are marked out fot Him by His hidden Self; He is free and 
exulting in the swiftness of His galloping. 

But what are these names, Haya, Vajin, Arvan, Ashwa? 
Certainly, they must suggest qualities which fit the Horse in each 
case to the peculiar type of its rider; but the meaning depends on 
associations and on etymology which in modern Sanskrit have 
gone below the surface and are no longer easily seizable. Haya is 
especially difficult. For this reason Shankara, relying too much 
on scholarship and intellectual inference and too little on his 
intuitions, is openly at a loss in this passage. He sees that the 
.word haya for horse must arise from the radical sense of motion 
borne by the root hi\ but every horse has motion for his chief 
characteristic activity, Arvan and Vajin no less than Haya. Why 
then should Haya alone be suitable for riding by. the gods, why 
Arvan for the Asuras ? He has, I think, the right intuition when 
he suggests that it is some peculiar and excelling kind of motion 
{visistagati) which is the characteristic of Haya. But then, un- 
able to fix on that peculiarity, unable to read any characteristic 
meaning in the names that follow, he draws back from his intui- 
tion and adds that after all, these names may have merely indi- 
cated particular kinds of horses attributed mythologically to 
these various families of riders. But this suggestion would make 
the passage mere mythology; but the Upanishads, always intent 
on their deeper object, never waste time over mere mythology. 
We must therefore go deeper than Shankara and follow out the 
intuition he himself has abandoned. 

I am dwelling on this passage at a length disproportionate 
to its immediate importance, not only because Shankara’s failure 
in handling it shows the necessity and fruitfulness of trusting our 
intuitions... in contact with the Upanishads, but because the 
passage serves two other important uses. It illustrates the Vedan- 
tic use of the etymology of words and it throws light on the pre- 
cise notions of the old thinkers about those super-terrestrial 
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beings with whom the vision of the ancient Hindus peopled this 
universe. The Vedantic writers, we continually find, dwelt deeply 
and curiously, on the innate and on the concealed meaning of 
words; vydkarana, always considered essential to the interpreta- 
tion of the Vedas, they used not merely as scholars, but much 
more as intuitive thinkers. It was not only the actual etymolo- 
gical sense or the actual sense in use but the suggestions of the 
sound and syllables of the words which attracted them; for they 
found that by dwelling on them new and deep truths arose into 
their understandings. Let us see how they use this method in 
assigning the names assumed by the sacrificial Horse. 

Here modem philology comes to our help, for, by the clue it 
has given, we can revive in its principle the Nirukta of our an- 
cestors and discover by induction and inference the old meaning 
of the Vedic vocables. I will leave haya alone for the present; 
because philology unaided does not help us very much in getting 
at the sense of its application, — in discovering the visisfagati 
which the word conveyed to the mind of the sage. But vajin and 
arvan are very illuminative. Vaja and vajin are common Vedic 
words; they recur perpetually in the Rig-veda. The sense of vdja 
is essentially substantiality of being attended with plenty, from 
which it came to signify full force, copiousness, strength and, by 
an easy transition, substance and plenty in the sense of wealth 
and possessions. There can be no doubt about vajin. But Euro- 
pean scholarship has confused for us this approach to the sense 
of arvan. Ar is a common Sanskrit root, the basis of ari, arya, 
aryamd and a number of well-known words. But the scholars 
tell us that it means to till or plough and the Aryans so called 
themselves because they were agriculturists and not nomads or 
hunters. Starting from this premiss one may see in arvan a horse 
for ploughing as opposed to a draught-animal or a war-horse, 
and support the derivation instancing the Latin arvum, a tilled 
field. But even if the Aryans were ploughmen, the Titans surely 
were not — Hiranyakashipu and Prahlada did not pride them- 
selves on the breaking of the glebe and the honest sweat of their 
brow ! There is no trace of such an association in arvan here, — I 
know not where there is any elsewhere in the Vedas. Indeed, 
this agriculturist theory of the Aryans seems one of the worst of 
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the many irresponsible freaks which scholastic fancifulness has 
perpetrated in the field of Sanskrit language. No ancient race 
would be likely so to designate itself, Ar signifies essentially any 
kind of pre-eminence in fact or force in act. It means therefore to 
be strong, high, swift in action, to be pre-eminent, noble, excel- 
lent, be first; to raise, lead, begin or rule; it means also to strug- 
gle, to fight, to drive, to labour, to plough. The sense of struggle 
and combat appears in ari, an enemy. The Greek Ares, war-god, 
arete, virtue, meaning originally like the Latin virtus, valour; the 
Latin arma, weapons. Arya means strong, high, noble or wor- 
thier, as its... use in literature constantly indicates. The word 
asura also means the strong or mighty one. We can now discover 
the true force of Arvan, — it is the strong one, it is the stallion or 
the bull, the master of the herd, the leader, master or the fighter. 
The Gandharvas are mentioned here briefly, so as to suit the 
rapidity of the passage, as the type of a particular class of beings, 
Gandharvas, Yakshas, Kinnaras whose unifying characteristic is 
material ease, prosperity and a beautiful, happy and undisturbed 
self-indulgence; they are the angels of joy, ease, art, beauty and 
pleasure. For them the Horse becomes full of ease and plenty, 
the support of these qualities, the vdhana of the Gandharvas. The 
Asuras are, similarly, angels of might and force and violent 
struggle, — self-will is their characteristic, just as an undisci- 
plined fury of self-indulgence is the characteristic of their kindred 
Rakshasas. It is a self-will capable of discipline, but always huge 
and impetuous, even in discipline, always based on a colossal 
egoism. They struggle gigantically to impose that egoism on 
their surroundings. It is for these mighty but imperfect beings 
that the Horse adapts himself to their needs, becomes full of force 
and might and bears up their gigantic struggle, their increasing 
effort. And Haya? In the light of these examples we can hazard 
a suggestion. The root meaning is motion; but from certain kin- 
dred words, hi! to swing, hind to swing, hind to roam about 
freely and from another sense of hi to exhilarate or gladden, we 
may, perhaps, infer that haya indicated to the sage a swift, free, 
joyous, bounding motion, fit movement for the bearer of the 
gods. For the Aryan gods were devas, angels of joy and bright- 
ness, fulfilled in being, in harmony with their functions and sur- 
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roundings, not like the Titans imperfect, dispossessed, struggling. 
Firmly seated on the bounding joy of the Horse, they deliver 
themselves confidently to the exultation of his movements. The 
sense here is not so plain and certain as with Vajin and Arvan; 
but Haya must certainly have been one in character with the Deva 
in order to be his vdhana\ the sense I have given certainly be- 
longs to the word and that this brightness and joyousness was the 
character of the Aryan gods, the devas, is discoverable in Haya 
from its root, I think every reader of Veda and Purana must feel 
and admit. Last of all, the Horse becomes Ashwa for men. But is 
he not Ashwa for all ? Why particularly for men ? The answer is 
that the Rishi is already moving forward in thought to the idea of 
asandyd mrtyuli with which he opens the second Brahmana of 
the Upanishad. Man, one and supreme type of. terrestrial crea- 
ture, is most of all subject to this mystery of wasting and death 
which the Titans bear with difficulty and the Gods and Gan- 
dharvas entirely overcome. For in man that characteristic of 
enjoyment which by enjoying devours and wastes both its object 
and itself is especially developed and he bears that consequent 
pressure of asandyd mrtyulj. which can only lighten and disap- 
pear if we rise upward in the scale of Being towards Brahman 
and become truly sons of immortality, amrtasya putrdh^ 

Finally, there comes a consummation to the parable in which 
the thought of the Upanishad opens out to that ultimate idea for 
which the image of the Horse is only a pratisthd and a preface, — 
the liberation from asandyd mrtyuh. To this Horse of the Worlds, 
who bears up all beings, the sea is the brother and the sea is the 
birthplace. There can be no doubt of the meaning of the symbol. 
It is the upper Ocean of the Veda in which it imaged the superior 
and divine existence, the waters of supramaterial causality. From 
that this lower Ocean of our manifestation derives its waters, its 
flowing energies, apas', from that, when the Vritras are slain, the 
firmaments opened, it is perpetually replenished, prati samudram 
syandamdndh, and of that it is the shadow, the reproduction of its 
circumstances under the conditions of mental illusion — A vidya, 
mother of limitation and death. This image not only consum- 
mates this passage but opens a door of escape from that which is 
to follow. Deliverance from the dominion of asandyd mrtyuJ} is 
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possible because of this circumstance that this sea of divine being 
is kin {bandhii) and friend to the Horse. The apardrdha proves 
to be of the same essential nature as the pardrdlia; our mortal 
part, in its essence, a kin to our unlimited and immortal part and 
partakes of its nature. The Horse of the Worlds comes to us from 
that divine source and from what other except this Ocean can 
the Horse of the Worlds, who is material yet supramaterial, be 
said to have derived his being? We appearing bound, mortal, 
limited, are manifestations of a free and infinite reality and from 
that from which we were born comes friendship and assistance 
for that which we are, towards making us that which we shall be. 
From our kindred heavens the Love descends always that works 
to raise up the lower to its brother, the higher. 
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Om. Ashwalayana to the Lord Parameslithi came and said, 
“Teach me, Lord, the highest knowledge of Brahman, the 
secret knowledge ever followed by the saints, how the wise 
man swiftly putting from him all evil goeth to the Purusha 
who is higher than the highest.” 



Commentary 


T HE Lord Parameshthi is Brahma — not the 
creator Hiranyagarbha, but the soul who in this Kalpa has 
climbed up to be the instrument of creation, the first in time of the 
Gods, the Pitamaha or original and general Prajapati; the Pita- 
maha, because all the fathers or special Prajapatis, Daksha and 
others, are his mind-born children. The confusion between the 
grandsire and the Creator, who is also called Brahma, is com- 
mon; but the distinction is clear. Thus in the Mundaka Upani- 
shad, brahma devdnam prathamab sambabhuva, it is the first of 
Gods, the earliest birth of Time, the father of Atharva, and not 
the unborn eternal Hiranyagarbha. In the Puranas Brahma is des- 
cribed as in fear of his life from Madhu and Kaitabha, and can- 
not be the fearless and immortal Hiranyagarbha. Nor would it 
be possible for Ashwalayana to come to Hiranyagarbha and say, 
“Teach me, Lord”, for Hiranyagarbha has no form, nor is He 
approachable nor does He manifest Himself to man as Shiva and 
Vishnu do. He is millionfold. Protean, intangible, and for that 
reason He places in each cycle a Brahma or divine Man between 
Him and the search and worship of men. It is Brahma or divine 
Man who is called Parameshthi, — or the one full of Parame- 
shtham that which is superlative and highest, — Hiranyagarbha. 
The power of Hiranyagarbha is in Brahma and created through 
him the ndma and rupa of things in this cycle. 

To Brahma Parameshthi Ashwalayana comes as a disciple 
to Master and says to him, “Lord, teach me the Brahmavidya.” 
He specifies the kind of knowledge he requires. It is varistha, 
the best or highest, because it goes beyond the triple Brahman 
to the Purushottama or Most High God; it is secret, because 
even in the ordinary teaching of Vedanta, Parana and Tantra it is 
not expressed, it is always followed by the saints, the initiate. 
The santab or saints are those who are pure of desire and full of 
knowledge and it is to these that the secret knowledge has been 
given sadd, from the beginning. He makes his meaning yet clearer 
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by stating the substance of the knowledge — yathd, how, by 
what means won by knowledge, vidvdn, one can swiftly put sin 
from him and reach Purushottama. 

There are three necessary elements of the path to Kaivalya, 
— first, the starting-point, vidyd, right knowledge, implying the 
escape from ignorance, from non-knowledge and false know- 
ledge; next the process or means, escape from sarvapapam, all 
evil, i.e. sin, pain and grief; last, the goal, Purushottama, the being 
who is beyond the highest, that is, beyond turiya, Turiya being 
the Highest. By the escape from sin, pain and grief one attains 
absolute ananda, the last term of existence, we reach that in which 
Ananda exists. What is that? It is not Turiya who h sivam^ 
santam, advaitam, sacciddnandam, but that which is beyond 
sivam and asivam, good and evil, sdntam and kalilam, calm and 
chaos, dvaitam and advaitam, duality and unity. Sat, Chit and 
Ananda are in their Highest, but He is neither Sat, Chit nor 
Ananda nor any combination of these. He is all and yet He is 
neti, neti. He is One and yet He is many. He is Parabrahman 
and He is Parameshwara. He is Male and He is Female. He is 
tat and He is sa. This is the Higher than the Highest. He is the 
Purusha, the Being in whose image the world and all the Jivas 
are made, who pervades all and underlies all the workings of 
Prakriti as its reality and self. It is this Purusha that Ashwala- 
yana seeks. 
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NILARUDRA UPANISHAD 


3{MiiWfi(rd ^ finafu^w II ?n 

1. Om. Thee I beheld in thy descending down from the heavens 
to the earth, I saw Rudra, the Terrible, the azure-throated, 
the peacock-feathered, as he hurled. 

C\ 

vnTRT: URn 

2. Fierce he came down from the sky, he stood facing me on 
the earth as its lord; the people behold a mass of strength, 
azure-throated, scarlet-hued. 

3. This that cometh is he that destroyeth evil, Rudra the 
Terrible, born of the tree that dwelleth in the waters ; let the 
globe of the storm winds come too, that destroyeth for thee 
all things of evil omen. 

sng «»(gvmHdld mr: iivu 

4. Salutation to thee who bringeth the world into being, salu- 
tation to thee, the passionate with mighty wrath. Salutation 
be to thy arms of might, salutation be to thy angry shaft. 

5. The arrow thou bearest in thy hand for the hurling, O thou 
that liest on the mountains, make an arrow of blessing, O 
keeper of the hills, let it not slay my armed men. 
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JTqr 57 : 5^571 stttct n^n 

6. With fair speech, O mountain-dweller, we sue to thee in the 
assembly of the folk, that the whole world may be for us a 
friendly and sinless place. 


?TT ?r ?cr: ftRcHTT ftR ^ I 
ITT cmr ^ ^ 

7. That thy arrow which is the kindliest of all and thy bow 
which is well omened and that thy quiver which beareth 
blessing, by that thou livest for us, O lord of slaughter. 


JTT ^ ^ fW ‘nmiHiH'l \ 

urn 5kmT ii<:u 

8. That thy body, O terrible One, which is fair and full of 
kindness and destroyeth sin, not thy shape of terror, in that 
thy body full of peace, O mountaineer, thou art wont to be 
seen -among our folk. 


^ ^ fser: fR| U'^ll 

9. This Aruna of the dawn that is tawny and copper-red and 
scarlet-hued, and these thy Violent Ones round about that 
dwell in the regions in their thousands, verily, it is these 
whom we desire. 



COMMENTARY 


1. Apasyam, I beheld. The speaker is the author of the Upa- 
nishad, a prince of the Aryan people, as we see from the 
fifth verse. He records a vision of Rudra descending from 
the heavens to the earth. 

Avak, down, is repeated forthe sake of vividness. In the 
second half of the s/o/:a the Murti or image in which he 
beheld the Divine Manifestation is described, Rudra, the 
God of might and wrath, the neck and throat blue, pea- 
cock’s feather as a crest, in the act of hurling a shaft. 


2. He proceeds to describe the descent. He descended fiercely, 
that is, with wrath in his face, gesture and motion and stood 
facing the seer, pratyasthat, on the earth, and over it, adhi, 
in a way expressive of command or control. This image of 
Divine Power, seen by the prince in Yoga, becomes visible 
to the people in general as a mass of strength, maha, scarlet 
in colour, deep blue in the neck and throat. Maha is 
strength, bulk, greatness. The manifestation is that of wrath 
and might. The people see Rudra as a mass of brilliance, 
scarlet-ringed and crested with blue, the scarlet in Yoga 
denoting violent passion of anger or desire, the blue sraddha, 
bhakti, piety or religion. 


3. Rudra, whom we know as the slayer of evil, comes. The 
Rajarshi describes him as born of the tree that is in the 
waters. Bhesa is by philology identical with the Latin ficus 
or fig-tree, asvattha. The asvattha is the Yogic emblem of 
the manifested world, as in the Gita, the tree of the two 
birds in the Shwetashwatara Upanishad, the single tree in the 
blue expanse of the Song of Liberation. The jala is the apalj 
or waters from which the world rises. The Rishi then prays 
that the vati mass of winds of which Rudra is lord and 
which in the tempest of their course blow away all calamity, 
such as pestilence etc. may come with him. 
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4. In the fourth verse he salutes the God. Rudra is the Su- 
preme Ishwara, Creator of the World, He is the dreadful, 
wrathful and destroying Lord, swift to slay and punish. 
Bhdma is passionate anger, and the word manyu denotes a 
violent disturbed state of mind, passion, either of grief or of 
anger. Bhdmdyamanyave therefore means, one who is full of 
the passion of violent anger. Rudra is being saluted as a 
God of might and wrath, it is therefore to the arms as the 
seat of strength and the arrow as the weapon of destruction 
that salutation is made. 

5. Rudra is coming in a new form of wrath and destruction in 
which the Aryans are not accustomed to see him. Appre- 
hensive of the meaning of this vision, the King summons 
the people and in assembly prayer is offered to Rudra to 
avert possible calamity. The shaft is lifted to be hurled from 
the bow; it is prayed that it may be turned into a shaft of 
blessings not of wrath. In this verse the Prince prays the 
God not to slay his men, meaning evidently, the armed 
warriors of the clan. 



EARLY TRANSLATIONS OF SOME 
VEDANTIC TEXTS 



The Karikas of Gaudapada 


1 HE Karikas of Gaudapada are a body of 
authoritative verse maxims and reasonings setting forth in a 
brief and closely-argued manual the position of the extreme 
Monistic School of Vedanta philosophy. The monumental apho- 
risms of the Vedanta Sutra are meant rather for the master than 
the learner. Gaudapada’s clear, brief and businesslike verses are 
of a wider utility; they presuppose only an elementary know- 
ledge of philosophic terminology and the general trend of 
Monistic and Dualistic discussion — this preliminary knowledge 
granted, they provide the student with an admirably lucid preg- 
nant nucleus of reasoning which enables him at once to follow 
the Monistic train of thought and to keep in memory its most 
notable positions. It has also had the advantage, due no doubt 
to its pre-eminent merit and the long possession of authority and 
general use, of a full and powerful commentary by the great 
Master himself and a further exposition by the Master’s disciple, 
the clear-minded and often suggestive Anandagiri. To modern 
students there can be no better introduction to Vedanta philo- 
sophy — after some brooding over the sense of the Upanishads 
— than a study of Gaudapada’s Karikas and Shankara’s com- 
mentary with Deussen’s System of the Vedanta in one hand and 
any brief and popular exposition of the six Darshanas in the other. 
It is only after the Monistic School has been thoroughly under- 
stood that the Modified-Monistic and Dualistic-Monistic with 
their intermediary shades can be profitably studied. When the 
Vedantic theory has been mastered, the Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya 
and Vaisheshika can in its light be easily mastered in succession 
with Vijnanabhikshu’s work and the great synthesis of the Bhag- 
vadgita to crown the whole structure. The philosophical basis 
will then be properly laid and the Upanishads can be studied 
\vith new interest, verifying or modifying as one goes one’s 
original interpretation of the Sacred Books. This will bring to a 
close the theoretical side of the Jnanakanda; its practical and 
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more valuable side can only be mastered in the path of Yoga and 
under the guidance of a Sadguru. 

Gaudapada begins his work by a short exposition in clear 
philosophical terms of the poetical and rhythmic phraseology of 
the Upanishads. He first defines precisely the essential character 
of the Triune nature of the Self as manifested in the macrocosm 
and the microcosm, the Waker, the Dreamer and the Sleeper, 
who all meet and disappear in the Absolute, 


I 

5tT?r tnp 

1 . The Vishwa being the Lord who pervades and is conscious of 
the external, Taijasa he who is conscious of the internal, 
Prajna he in whom consciousness is (densified and) drawn 
into itself, the Self presents himself to the memory as One 
under three conditions, 

fiwnr:, ii 

Shankar a’. The position taken is that, as the entity which cognizes 
enters into three conditions one after another and not. simulta- 
neously, and is moreover in all three connected by the memory 
which persists in feeling “This is I” “This is I” “This is I”, it is 
obvious that it is something beyond and above the three condi- 
tions. and therefore one, absolute and without attachment to 
its conditions. And this is supported by the illustrations like that 
of the large fish given in the Scripture. 


^ ffir sTrafi-siqr 5xr<dwcf: u^u 

2. Vishwa in the gate of the right eye, Taijasa within the mind, 
Prajna in the ether, the heart, this is its threefold station in 
the body. 
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5i^: — I 


di%iT?5rR7^fr s[^ ^'hI fk^: 5 t jtiw 

^scf i ^P^HFlt qsmi'K. <dkMi 

^ I f^dir^r^;, ^^sfe^-nftiwdT sra- =^Fft 

^^W|4V; ’T^:’ ^ =^ 

^Tf Ms ^TKd-', '3r^r>T^ =s ^ f^q;’ ^ 

^?sTwrr«j^M<?jr=M4id'd<iadiTid Hf^Td^r fifg^i frs f^ ^- 

’Jllf^^ldl d^dr 'tdH^ ^ 'd^< qmnK^sir+ioq'KJ 

'T^^rf^ I JRrr cR' w ; skr: 3 rr 5 d^sPr Ms 1 srnnr^ ^ 

ff^ W<*J|l<?d°dim<ld<J| snw tr^l^ Wra" ^Tdllr, *^d1 ' °dTMUWN T d^ I ^i^- 
5fRl?ir f| JRi^P^rdTR;; d^% sr imR^dld^Nd , 'iTFft ^d ' d T ^ j; 

^ 1 t^: f|wr4:, JFr:^dT^; 'fe^ JRT;’, 'fpftwtsr 

5W:’ I ?T^, sqnrd’: WS: d'dlcd'+lPr dR^liPf S!S- 

? JRT did;, ■sjodit’dtd I ^Rrfir stfttPrtr’ ^1% »Tr- 

5rrqFT; qqrPr fir u ^ RP^d Pd^l M lOld in Pd <1 d : JTFT Addled odTl^d tr^ 51^: 

I 

'Tp<P=d59riPddldddlM, I ^ ITRIvid q-P<P^^lfd’TlPd'd1' MluilSoilllKd:, 
3TR ll ' Pdd ' lPddl : ^'^Pd^ld l MTd l' d ' °dlfddl WdT, Mdddl'dTcH’d.cd’ =^1 I 

smsss ^dnWTvWi df^HTddftd^^dtgdfdRd l dTd JHWSdcdiRdTlJd^d ? 
'siTWdd P^ dlrq dd:' ^ I dd, dd ‘d%d dtJ^’ ffd SlIFd dd 
dT'JUkddl-^H^; ^ ^:, dtdTdTdddn^dddTdTd: I d^ ddd^ dFdtT^dRf 
dd, ddlfd dldsr^IddtdldTdddddPdd^dd drdd®d^ dd.’ d^d5=ddRddr d I dfd 
fd#ddd f^pEffd d^rdPd'MTd;, 'dfd dfd’, 'd^ dTdt fddd^', 'sFd^ dfefedddt 
dPdPddKPd’ ^^Srdd;- 'd ^d RT^: 1 fd#dddd %d, dfd WfdTdt 

ddvndt ^df^dWft: 5dd^dldddfd: ?dld; jpdfdT d ^dWTfdW^:, dVdPTrdT- 
fdddTd, d Td d l ' ^dldl ' d T^ d dMHdddMd^ :; didlcdd^dcdirndddd dd: Sdded- 
^ddld:, dddPdd d ddWdSdd^; I dd dd" 'ddTrdRd: dd:’, 'ddT^irFddrdf 

o >a 

IR:’, 'd^ d?^ fdd^’, ‘dfd dfd’ ^^ddP^dl' dfdRTddddd Rd^: 1 dTddtdT- 
dddt dddd d l d d^^l^d d 5dfd?%d ^^rfdddRdrddrfdd%d HK+ilfd+T ddd^dfd I 
dfdldddrfd 'd fef^=dd%fddJ^’ ^cdfd?dFd d?dddddr||sdddd ^ 

Rdfidd WRd^ II 


Shankara: 1. The object of this verse is to show that these three, 
Vishwa, Taijasa and Prajna, are experienced even in the waking 
state. The right eye is the door, the means, through which espe- 
cially Vishwa, the seer of gross objects, becomes subject to expe- 
rience. The Sruti saith, “Verily and of a truth Indha is he, even 
his Being as he standeth here in the right eye.” Vaishwanara is 
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Indha because his essential principle is light and is at once the 
macrocosmic Self within the Sun and the seer in the eye. 

2. “But,” it will be objected, “Hiranyagarbha is one and the 
cognizer of the material field, the guide and seer in the right 
eye is quite another, the master of the body.” Not so; for in 
itself — if we look into the real nature of our perceptions — we 
do not realise any difference between them. And the Scrip- 
ture saith, “One God hidden in all creatures” and the Smriti 
also: 

“Know me, O son of Bharat, for the Knower of the body in 
all bodies. I stand undivided in all creatures and only seem to 
be divided.” 

3. Be it noted that though Vishwa works indeed in all the 
organs of sense without distinction yet because the perceptions of 
the right eye are noticed to be superior in acuteness and clearness 
it is for that reason only specifically mentioned as his abiding 
place. After this Vishwa then dwelling in the right eye has seen a 
shape or appearance, ^f he remembers it when he has closed his 
eyes, he still sees within in the mind, as if in a dream, the same 
shape or appearance as manifested in the form of the idea or 
impression it has left. And it is just the same in a dream, the 
impression or idea preserved by memory reproduces in sleep the 
same shape or appearance that was seen in waking. It follows that 
this Taijasa who is within in the mind is no other than Vishwa 
himself. 

4. Then by cessation of the process called memory Prajna 
in the ether or heart becomes unified or as it is said densified 
consciousness drawn into itself. And this happens because the 
processes of the mind are absent; for sight and memory are vib- 
rations of the mind and in their absence the Self in the form of 
Prana takes its abode in the ether or heart without possibility of 
separation or distinction. For the Scripture saith, “It is Prana 
that swalloweth up all these into itself.” Taijasa is the same as 
Hiranyagarbha because it has its abode in the mind, and the 
mind is the subtle part of the body, as is clear from the verse, 
“This purusa is all mind,” and from other like sayings of 
the Scripture. 

5. It may be objected that Prana in the state of Sleep is 
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really differenced and manifest and the senses become one with 
Prana, so how do you predicate of it absence of manifestation 
and differentia by saying it becomes One ? But there is no real 
fault in the reasoning; since in the undifferenced the particula- 
rising conditions of space and time are absent and the same is the 
case with Prana in the state of Sleep. Although indeed the Prana 
is in a sense differenced because the idea of separate existence as 
Prana remains, yet the more special sense of separate existence 
as circumscribed by the body is brought to a stop in Prana and 
Prana is therefore undifferenced and unmanifest in the Sleep in 
relation at least to the possessors of this circumscribed egoism. 
And just as the Prana of those who have the circumscribed bodily 
egoism becomes undifferenced when it is absorbed at the end of 
the world, so it is with him who has the sense of existence as 
Prana only in the condition of sleep which is in reality precisely 
the same as that of the temporary disappearance of phenomena 
at the end of a world', both states alike are void of differentia and 
manifestation and both alike are pregnant with seeds of future 
birth. The Self governing either state is one and the same, it is 
Self in an undiflferenced and unmanifest condition. It follows 
that the governing Self in each case and the experiences of the 
circumscribed bodily egoism are one and the same; therefore 
the descriptions previously given of Prajna become One or 
become densified and self-concentrated consciousness etc. are 
quite applicable; and the arguments already advanced support 
the same conclusion. 

6. “But/’ you will say, “why is the name Prana given to the 
undiflferenced?” On the ground of the Scripture, “For, O fair 
son, the cord and fastening of the mind is Prana.” “O but,” you 
answer, “there the words ‘O fair son. Existence itself is prana' 
show that it is Brahma Existent which being the subject of the 
verses must be intended by the word Prana.” However, my 
reasoning is not thereby vitiated, because we all understand the 
Existent to be pregnant with the seed of future birth. Although, 
then, it is Brahma Existent which is meant by Prana, all the 
same the name Prana is given to the Existent because the idea of 
pregnancy with the seed from which the Jiva or life-conditioned 
spirit is to be born, has not been eliminated from it and indeed 
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it is only when this idea is not eliminated from the idea of Brahma 
that he can be called Brahma Existent. For if [it] were the abso- 
lute seedless Brahma of which the Scripture had meant to speak, 
it would have used such expressions as “He is not this, not that 
nor anything which we can call, him” ; “From whom words 
return baffled”; “He is other than the known and different from 
the Unknown”. The Smriti also says, “He (the Absolute) is called 
neither Existent nor non-Existent.” Besides if the Existent be 
seedless, then there would be no ground for supposing that those 
who have coalesced with and become absorbed into the Existent 
or the state of Sleep or the destruction of a world can again awake 
out of either of these conditions. Or, if they can, then we should 
immediately have the contingency of liberated souls again 
coming into phenomenal existence; for on this hypothesis, the 
condition of souls liberated into the absolute and those absorbed 
into the existent would be alike, neither having seed or cause of 
future phenomenal existence. And if to remove this objection 
you say that it is the seed of ignorance which has to be burnt away 
in the fire of knowledge that is absent in the case of liberated souls 
and some other seed of things in the other case, you are in danger 
of proving that Knowledge (of the Eternal) is without use or 
unnecessary as a means of salvation. 

7. It is clear then that it is on the understanding that the 
Existent is pregnant with the seed of phenomenal life that in all 
the Scripture it is represented as Prana and the cause of things. 
Consequently it is by elimination of this idea of the seed that it 
is designated by such phrases as “He is the unborn in whom 
the objective and subjective are One”, “From whom words return 
baffled”, “He is not this nor that nor anything we can call him”, 
and the rest. Our author will speak separately of this seedless 
condition of the Same Self which has been designated by the 
teri^ Prajna, this condition being the fourth or Absolute is devoid 
of ajl relations such as body, prana etc. and is alone finally 
and transcendentally true. Now the condition of undifferenced 
seedfulness also like the two others is experienced in this body, 
in the form of the idea of the awakened man which tells him, 
“For so\ long I felt and knew nothing.” Thus then the Self is said 
to have \ a threefold station in the body. 
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sincparw^ I 

3TR«i!*T^crzn sTRif^^en vrW f^gtERu^n 

3. Vishwa is the enjoyer of gross objects, Taijasa of subtle, and 
Prajna of pure (unrelated) pleasures; thus shall ye under- 
stand the threefold enjoyment of the Self in the body. 


sTR??5^ crqr strt nifii 

4. The gross utterly satisfieth Vishwa, but the subtle Taijasa 
and pure pleasure satisfieth Prajna, thus shall ye understand 
the threefold satisfaction of the Self in the body. 

11 

Shankara: The meaning of these two verses has been explained. 


tRsr swfiHcr: i 

5. That which is enjoyed in the three conditions and that 
which is the enjoyer, he who knows both these as one en- 
joyeth and receiveth no stain. 

srfiRWRTq; 4t 

^ tr^TfVpf 3RW fiRTJT, ^ 'STFSTK; ?r 

1 JT JTFT ifi ^ ^ ^ I ^ irfR: 

a^ii 

Shankara: That which is enjoyed under the name of gross objects, 
subtle objects and pure pleasure in the three conditions, waking, 
dream and sleep is one and the same thing although it has taken 
a threefold aspect. And that which enjoys under the names of 
Vishwa, Taijasa and Prajna has been declared to be one because 
they are connected by the sense of oneness expressed in the conti- 
nual feeling “Tliis is I, This is I” and because the nature of cogni- 
tion is one and without difference throughout. Whoever knows 
both these to be one though split up into multiplicity by the 
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sense of being enjoyer or enjoyed does not receive any stain from 
enjoyment, because the subject of enjoyment is the One univer- 
sal and the enjoyer too is not different from the enjoyed. For 
note that whoever be the enjoyer or whatever his object of enjoy- 
ment, he does not increase with it or diminish with it, just as 
in the case of fire when it has burnt up its object in the shape of 
wood or other fuel; it remains no less or greater than it was 
before. 


f^^nr^rar: i 

6. It is a certain conclusion that all existences which take birth 
are already in being; Prana brings the All into phenomenal 
being, it is this prana or purusa which sends forth its sepa- 
rate rays of consciousness abroad. ' 

SDR-: I wjfir ?r jttw grPr ^rrq^’ ifir i 

liwfiR 9i^uf r 3 - =« r?^ 4'HT i 

gwr i ?r Pixiwi 
^'iP4d I i sTTW'Tlgrar.' 

amihj;’ i anr; ar^nrih srrir: ar^ w 

^ 5^^ %glwr fg^rrsq'- 

•Hi’iR^a'lsi'Tl gpT jw: 7?!^ 

cj rt u| i <.1 4 ^ snvlt 41«ilc^i ‘j^nTTf: 

^ Wf^^: II 

Shankar a: All existences (divided as Vishwa, Taijasa and Prajna) 
are already in being, that is, they existed before and it is only by 
their own species and nature and illusion of name and form 
created by Ignorance that they take birth or in other words put 
forth into phenomenal existences. As indeed the writer says 
later on, “A son from a barren woman is not born either in rea- 
lity or by illusion.’.’ For if birth of the in-existent — that is some- 
thing coming out of nothing — were possible, then there would be 
no means of grasping this world of usage and experience and the 
Eternal itself would become an unreality. Moreover we have 
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seen that the snake in the rope and other appearances born of the 
seed of illusion created by Ignorance do really exist as the self of 
the rope — or other substratum in the case. For the snake in the 
rope, the mirage and other hallucinations of the sort are never 
experienced by anybody unless there is some substratum. Just as 
before the coming into being of the snake it existed already in the 
rope as the rope’s self, so before the coming to birth of all pheno- 
menal existences, they already existed as the self of the seed of 
things called Prana. And the Scripture also saith, “This universe 
is the Eternal”, “In the beginning all this was the Spirit”. The 
Prana gives birth to the AH as separate rays of consciousness; — 
just as the rays of the Sun, so are these consciousness-rays of the 
Purusha who is Chit or conscious existence and they are clearly 
distinguished in different bodies of gods, animals, etc. under 
three different lights as Vishwa, Taijasa and Prajna, in the same 
way as reflections of the sun are clearly seen in different pieces of 
water; they are thrown from the Purusha and though they differ 
according to the separate existences which are their field of action 
and enjoyment, yet they are all alike like sparks from a fire being 
all Jiva or conditioned Self. Thus the Prajna or causal Self gives 
phenomenal birth to all other existences as the spider to his web. 
Compare the Scripture, “As a fire sendeth forth sparks.” 


7 . 




Some who concern themselves with the cause of creation 
think that Almighty Power is the origin of things and by 
others creation is imagined as like to illusion or a dream. 


■jrdhi qwtf smrTflpT: 
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Shankara : Those who concern themselves with creation think that 
creation is the pervading Power, the extension, so to speak, of 
God; but it is implied, those who concern themselves with final 
and transcendental truth do not care about speculations on crea- 
tion. For when men see a conjurer throw a rope into the air and 
ascend it armed and accoutred and then after he has climbed out 
of sight fall hewn to pieces in battle and rise again whole^ they do 
not care about inquiring into the illusion he has created with all 
its properties and origins. Just so this evolution of the Sleep, 
Dream and Waking conditions is just like the self-lengthening of 
the juggler’s rope and the Prajna, Taijasa and Vishwa self abiding 
in the three conditions is like the conjurer climbing up the rope, 
but the real conjurer is other than the rope or its climber. Just as 
he stands on the ground invisible and hidden in illusion, so is it 
with the real and transcendental fact called the Fourth. There- 
fore it is for Him that the Aryan-minded care, those who follow 
after salvation and they do not care for speculations about crea- 
tion which are of no importance to them. Accordingly the writer 
implies that all these theories are only imaginations of those who 
concern themselves with the origin of creation and then goes on 
to say that by others creation is imagined as like to an illusion or 
again as like to a dream. 


8. Those who have made up their minds on the subject of 
creation say it is merely the Will of the Lord; those who 
concern themselves about Time think that from Time is the 
birth of creatures. 

g-fe:; ^ i 

•x C S 

Shankara: Creation is the Will of the Lord because the divine 
ideas must be true facts — pots etc. are ideas only, and 
nothing more than ideas. Some say that creation is the result 
of Time. 
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9. Others say that creation is for the sake of enjoyment, yet 
others say it is for play. Really, this is the very nature of the 
Lord; as for other theories, well, He has all He can desire 
and why should He crave for anything? 


^fhrr^rr ^ ^ i a^t: qmtfcrof 

•sc ws 

s^rftfh m- tofiut — ^ i ^ 

■i-^4 r<{l ri'i ^ 1 w N oiiLi ^ ii 

Shankara: Others think creation was made for enjoyment or for 
play. These two theories are criticised by the line “This is 
the very nature of the Lord.” Or, it may be, that the theory 
of Divine Nature is resorted to in order to criticise all other 
theories by the argument He has all He can desire and why should 
He crave for anything? For no cause can be alleged for the ap- 
pearance of the snake etc. in the rope and other substrata except 
the very nature of Ignorance. 


10. 


srtu: ^:U?oU 


He who is called the Fourth is the Master of the cessation of 
all ills, the Strong Lord and undecaying, the One without a 
Second of all existences, the Shining One who pervadeth. 


■jRfR I ^:?3Tfrr gfR stirt i 

'RFT sTR^R* 5njfd^;. sr% afemrfThRRR? 

prfT^; I strtt; ^ o^fh, I ? q^TR; 

RRPTR — <'x^<S'qi ?RTr q"; XR 5<tq:, 'q ^ 

— SRt i g- tr dRnR RFft || 

Shankara: The Self, Fourth or transcendental is the master 
of the cessation of all ills, which belong to the conditions of 
Prajna, Taijasa and Vishwa. The e.xpression Strong Lord is an 
explanation of the word Master; it is implied that His strength 
and lordship are in relation to the cessation of ills, because the 
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cessation of ills results from the knowledge of Him. Undecaying, 
because He does not pass away, swerve or depart, i.e,, from his 
essential nature. How is this ? Because he is the One without a 
second owing to the vanity^ of all phenomenal existences. He 
is also called God, the Shining One because of effulgence, the 
Fourth and He who pervades, exists everywhere. 

STRT: ^ fif fcr JT fhsqcT: 

1 1 . Vishwa and Taijasa are acknowledged to be bound by cause 
and effect. Prajna is bound by cause only; both of these are 
held not to exist in the Fourth. 

^ I 1 ur^Tirf^>^rin^- 

^ ^ 5n?R% I ^ cTrqwpwrnrfif gfi# ^ 

fk^: 5T II 

Shankara: The common and particular characteristics of Vishwa 
and the two others are now determined in order that the real self 
of the Fourth may become clear. Effect, that which is made 
or done, is existence as result. Cause, that which makes or does, 
is existence as seed. By inapprehension and misapprehension of 
the Truth the aforesaid Vishwa and Taijsa are, it is agreed, bound 
or imprisoned by existence as result and seed. But Prajna is 
bound by existence as seed only. For the seed state which lies in 
unawakening to the Truth alone (and not in misreading of Him), is 
the reason of the state of Prajna. Therefore both of these, exis- 
tence as cause and existence as effect, inapprehension and mis- 
apprehension of the Truth are held not to apply to the Fourth, 
i.e., do not exist and cannot happen in Him. 


c > 

STM: 1+-^ 

12. Prajna cogniseth nought, neither self nor others, neither 

* falseness 
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truth nor falsehood; the fourth seeth all things for ever. 


^ 5rr5iw gft# m ^ ^ 

?TFrr^ — anwfci'W'yuijf, ^ ^ — mi 

^ 1%^ mr cfw srw^Tfq'^Vsnr^ 

^ 1 JT^rr^ gjf 5flw?i?^Tr»TRra; ^ ^ 

^ ^r^rr^ 5rc^TOfq^??5nT i ^ ci cM^dWi^==Ti'i^ 

li<4l*il«(.‘ I ^ ^ fid R + ^ 

'?T ff s^ef^vfernh ^ I 31^, ^it^crraFr; ^- 

tT%fh ‘?TPTR^sfer sTCf’ II 

Sfiankara: But how then is Prajna bound by Cause, while in the 
Fourth the two kinds of bondage conditioned by inapprehension 
and misapprehension of the Truth is said to be impossible. 
Because Prajna does not cognise at all this duality of an outside 
universe even from Ignorance and conditioned as distinct from 
Self, so that like Vishwa and Taijasa he also is bound by inappre- 
hension of the Truth, by that darkness which becomes the seed of 
misapprehension ; and because the Fourth blindeth aU things for 
ever. That is to say, since nothing really exists except the Fourth, 
He is necessarily in seeing of all that is. Omniscient and all- 
cognisant at all times and for ever; in him therefore the seed state 
of which the conditioning feature is inapprehension of the Truth, 
cannot possibly exist. Absence of the misapprehension which 
arises out of inapprehension naturally follows. The Sun is for 
ever illuminative by its nature and non-illumination or mis- 
illumination as contrary to its nature cannot happen to it; and the 
same train of reasoning applies to the Omniscience of the [seer]. 
The Scripture also says, “For of the Sight of the Seer there is no 
annihilation.” Or indeed, since it is that in the Waking and 
Dream State dwelling in all creatures is the light or reflection in 
them to which all objects present themselves as visible, cogni- 
sable objects, it is in this way too the seer of all things for ever. 
The Scripture says, “There is nought else than This that seeth.” 


NOTE : Words underlined in the mnnuscripl arc printed here in italics. 



SADANANDA’S ESSENCE OF VEDANTA 


INVOCATION 


To the Absolute 

1. I take refuge with Him who is sheer Existence, Intelligence 
and Bliss, impartible, beyond the purview of speech and 
mind, the Self in whom the whole Universe exists — may 
my desire and purpose attain fulfilment. 


To the Masters 

sTcfhismTRrr; I 
^ w^w 

2. After homage to the Masters who in deed as well as word 
delight in the One without second and from whom the 
seemings of duality have passed away, I will declare the 
Essence of Vedanta according to my intellectual capacity. 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 

The Training of the Vedantin 

Uiq ^ - R tfPT 

3. By Vedanta is meant the Upanishads as authoritative basis 
of the philosophy and as useful supplementary inquiries 
the Aphoristic Books that treat of the Embodied Soul. 


^«trrdM+<yrc<4’ra ^ ? <! T U T al4H tqT: uvu 

4. Now since Vedanta is the subject of this work, its circum- 
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stantia — the conclusions sought to be established being 
similar in both — are the same as those of the Vedanta and 
need not be separately discussed. 


?rar unit 

5. In circumstantia we include four things, the fit hearer, the 
subject, the logic of relation, the object of the work. 


arfwft g 3^{ q-r dcn!>rmuftin3 H ^-^f4 : stfiTR 

sTfHfh ^ fi r f d-PM mncdd t- 

^TPTfr: SHTrarn^n 

6. Now the fit hearer of Vedanta must be one who is compe- 
tent to form a right judgment of it. He must therefore have 
mastered by proper study of Veda and its accessory sciences 
the entire meaning of Veda, he must in this life or another 
have begun by abandoning forbidden actions and actions 
prompted by desire and then by the performance of daily 
observances, occasional observances, penance and adora- 
tion freed himself from all sin and stain and attained to 
perfect purity of the mind and heart; and he must be in 
possession of the four Ways and Means. 


7. By actions of desire is understood all ways and means by 
which we pursue various kinds of happiness from Paradise 
downward — the Jyotishtoma sacrifice for example. 


8. By forbidden actions is meant all ways and means by which 
we compass all our ills from the torments of Hell down- 
ward, — Brahminicide for example and other sins and 
disobediences. 
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fH'cinTf ^r^snfRf^JTRtf^ u^ii 

9. By regular observances is meant ceremonies like the evening 
prayer etc., the non-performance of vi'hich turns them into 
means of offence and stumbling-blocks. 


«iirliievlcriPi H?oH 

10. By occasional observances is understood ceremonies cir- 
cumstantial to particular occasions, such as the Blessing 
of the New-born attendant on the birth of a son. 






11. By penances is understood vows and forms of self-discipline 
such as the Chandrayan vow which are means only towards 
the purging away of sin'. 


12. By adoration is understood the various forms of mental 
working which have for their whole subject and purpose 
the Eternal in His aspect as a Personal Deity — Shandilya’s 
Art of Divine Love, for example. 


cT^cTRTmrr frrar 

13. The main object of the first three, observances regular and 
occasional and penances, is the purification of the Under- 
standing; but the main object of adoration is singleness 
of heart and mind towards one object. This is proved by 
such passages as these from the Revealed Scripture, “This 
is that Self of whom the Brahmins shall seek to know by ex- 
position of Veda and by Sacrifice shall they seek to know 
Him” — and by other passages from the Unrevealed Scrip- 
ture such as “By Tapasya (energism of will) one slayeth sin.” 
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3RP=trr^ ffa ; I 'PW 

n?vu 

14. A secondary result of observances regular and oceasional 
and of adoration and worship is attainment to the world of 
the fathers and to the world of the Living Truth. For so 
the Scripture says, “By action the World of the Fathers is 
found and the World of the Gods also.” 


15. By Ways and Means we understand Discrimination of eter- 
nal objects from the transient; Disattachment from enjoy- 
ment in this world or another; Calm, Self-Conquest and the 
other moral excellences; and Desire of Salvation. 


16 . 




By Discrimination of eternaf objects from the transient we 
understand the discernment of Brahma as the one thing eter- 
nal and of everything other than Brahma as transient and 
perishable. 



SUPPLEMENT 



The Ishavasyopanishad 

WITH A COMMENTARY IN ENGLSIH 

With God all this must be invested^ even all that 
is world in this moving universe; abandon therefore 
desire and enjoy and covet no man's possession. 

The Guru 

The Upanishad sets forth by pronouncing as the indispensable 
basis of its revelations the universal nature of God. This univer- 
sal nature of Brahman the Eternal is the beginning and end of the 
Vedanta and if it is not accepted, nothing the Vedanta says can 
have any value, as all its propositions either proceed from it or 
at least presuppose it; deprived of this central and highest truth, 
the Upanishads become what mleccha scholars and philosophers 
think them to be, — a mass of incoherent though often sublime 
speculations ; with this truth in your hand as a lamp to shed light 
on all the obscurest sayings of the Scriptures, you soon come to 
realise that the Upanishads are a grand harmonious and perfectly 
luminous whole, expressing in its various aspects the single and 
universal Truth ; for under the myriad contradictions of pheno- 
mena {prapahca) there is one Truth and one only. All the 
Smritis, the Puranas, the Darshanas, the Dharmashastras, the 
writings of Shaktas, Shaivas, Vaishnavas, Sauras, as well as the 
whole of Buddhism and its Scriptures are merely so many expla- 
nations, comments and interpretations from different sides, of 
these various aspects of the one and only Truth. This Truth is 
the sole foundation on which all religions can rest as on a sure 
and impregnable rock; — and more than a rock, for a rock may 
perish but this endures for ever. Therefore is the religion of the 
Aryas called the Sanatana Dharma, the Law Sempiternal. Nor 
are the Hindus in error when they declare the Sruti to be eternal 
and without beginning and the Rishis who composed the hymns 
to be only the witnesses who saw the Truth and put it in human 
language; for this seeing was not mental sight, but spiritual. 
Therefore the Vedas are justly called the Sruti or revelation. Of 
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these the Rig, Yajur, Sama and Atharvan are the fertilising rain 
which gave the plant of the Truth nourishment and made it grow, 
the Brahmanas are the forest in which the plant is found, the 
Aranyakas are the soil in which it grows, the Upanishads are the 
plant itself, roots, stalks, leaves, calix and petals, and the flower 
which manifests itself once and for ever is the great saying 
so’ ham — I am He which is the culmination of the Upanishads. 
Salutation to the so’ham. Salutation to the Eternal who is 
without place, time, cause or limit. Salutation to my Self who 
am the Eternal. 

The Student 

I salute the Eternal and my Self who am the Eternal. Svahal 

The Guru 

The Upanishad therefore begins by saying that all this must be 
clothed or invested with the Lord. By this expression it is meant 
that the individual Jivatman or human soul in order to attain 
salvation must cover up all this universe with the Lord, as one 
might cover the body with a garment. By the Lord we mean obvi- 
ously not the unknowable Parabrahman for of the unknowable 
we cannot speak in terms of place, time or difference but the 
Brahman knowable by Yoga, the luminous shadow of the One 
put forth by the Shakti of the One, which by dividing itself into 
the Male and Female, Purusha and Prakriti, has created this 
world of innumerable forms and names. Brahman is spoken of 
as the Lord; that is, we best think of Him as the Ruler and Sove- 
reign of the universe. But still He is the ocean of spiritual force, 
which by its mere presence sets working the creative, preserva- 
tive, and destructive Shakti or Will of the Eternal Parabrahman 
in the form of Prakriti, a moving ocean of energy, 

Of these two, the ocean of spiritual force and the ocean of mate- 
rial form, the latter is contained in the other and could not be 
without it. It may be said to be surrounded by it or clothed by 
it. The Lord himself is present on the ocean in various forms, 
Prajna, Hiranyagarbha and Virat, or Vishnu, Brahma and 
Maheshwara. This is what the Puranas represent as Vishnu on 
the Serpent of Time and Space in the Ocean and Brahma coming 
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out of the lotus in his navel etc. This is the Lord, the King and 
Ruler. We must therefore realise all things in this universe to be 
the creation of that ocean of Brahman or spiritual force which 
surrounds them as a robe surrounds its wearer. 

The Student 

I do not understand. Surely all things are Brahman himself; 
why then should he be said to surround all things as if he were 
different from them? 

The Guru 

It is meant by this expression that the universal and undivided 
consciousness which we call Brahman, surrounds and includes 
all the limited individual consciousnesses which present them- 
selves to us in the shape of things. 

The Student 

Still I do not understand. How can the one indivisible conscious- 
ness be divided, or if it is divided, how can it at the same time 
remain one and surround its own parts ? A thing cannot be at 
the same time one and indivisible and yet divisible and multifold. 

The Guru 

On the contrary this is precisely the nature of consciousness to 
be eternally one and indivisible, and yet always divisible at will; 
for man’s consciousness has often been split up into two states 
each with its own history and memory, so that when he is in one 
state, he does not know what he has been thinking and doing in 
the other. Persons ignorant of the Truth imagine from this cir- 
cumstance that a man’s consciousness must be not single and 
homogeneous but a bundle of different personalities. The San- 
khyas and others imagine that there must be an infinite number 
of Purushas, souls and not One, for otherwise, they say, all would 
have the same knowledge, the same pleasure and pain etc. But 
this is merely Avidya, Ignorance, and when the apparently indi- 
vidual Purusha puts himself into the complete state of Yoga with 
the Eternal he discovers that all the time there was only One Pu- 
rusha who was cognisant of and contained the others in the sense 
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that they were simply projections (srsti) from him. These states 
of split consciousness are only different states of one personality 
and not separate personalities. This will at once be clear if a skil- 
ful and careful hypnotiser put the man in the right state of sleep; 
for then a third state of personality will often evolve which has 
known all along what the other two were doing and saying. This 
is in itself sufficient proof that all along the unity of consciousness 
was there, submerged indeed but constant and subliminally ac- 
tive. The division of this one consciousness into two separate 
states results from a particular and unusual action of avidyd, the 
same universal Nescience which in its general and normal action 
makes men imagine that they are a different self from the Uni- 
versal Consciousness and not merely states or conditions pro- 
jected {srsta) of that consciousness. We see here then established 
an example of the one and indivisible consciousness becoming 
divided and multifold, yet remaining one and indivisible all the 
time. This single indivisible consciousness itself, the I of the 
waking man, is only a division or rather a state of a still wider 
consciousness more independent of gross matter which gets some 
play in the condition of dream and of which dream hypnosis is 
only a particular and capricious form, but which more perma- 
nently and coherently is finally liberated from the gross body 
at or after death. This wider consciousness is called the Dream 
condition and the body or upddhi in which it works is called the 
subtle body. The Dream Consciousness may be said to surround 
the waking consciousness and its body as a robe surrounds its 
wearer, for it is wider and less trammelled in its nature and range ; 
it is the selecting agency from which and by which a part is 
selected for waking purposes in the material life by a still wider 
consciousness which we call the Sleep condition or the causal 
Body and from this and by this it is selected for life before birth 
and after death. This Sleep condition is again surrounded by 
Brahman from whom and by whom it is selected for causal 
purposes, — just as a robe surrounds its wearer. 

Thus you will realise that Brahman is a wide, eternally one 
and indivisible Consciousness which yet limits itself at will and 
yet remains illimitable surrounding like a robe all the various 
states or illusory limitations. 
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The Student 

True but the robe is different from its wearer. 

The Guru 

Let us consider a nut with the kernel in it, we see that ether in 
the form or upadhi of the nut surrounds ether in the iipadhi of 
the kernel as a robe surrounds its wearer; but the two are the 
same; there is one ether not two. 

The Student 
Now I understand. 

The Guru 

Consider next what the Upanishad goes on to indicate more 
definitely as the thing to be clothed or invested — whatever is 
jagat or Jagati, or literally whatever is moving thing in her that 
moves. Now jagati, she who moves, is an old name for Earth, 
Prithivi, and afterwards for the whole wide universe, of which the 
Earth with which alone we human beings are at present con- 
cerned, is the type. Why then is the universe called jagati, she 
that moveth? Because it is a form of Prakriti whose essential 
characteristic is motion; for by motion she creates this material 
world, and indeed all object-matter is only a form, that is to say 
a visible, audible or sensible result of motion; every material 
object is jagat, full of infinite motion, — even the stone, even 
the clod. This material world, our senses tell us, is the only 
existing reality; but the Upanishad warns us against the false 
evidence of our senses and bids us realise in our hearts and minds 
Brahman the Ocean of spiritual force, drawing him in our ima- 
ginations like a robe round each sensible thing. 

The Student 

But the Upanishad does not say that the material world is itself 
Brahman. 

The Guru 

It will yet say that. It tells us next by abandonment of this (all 
that is in the world) to enjoy and not covet any man’s wealth. 
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We are to enjoy the whole world, but not to covet the possessions 
of others. How is this possible? If I, Devadatta, am told to enjoy 
all that is in the world, but find that I have very little to enjoy 
while my neighbour Harischandra has untold riches, how can I 
fail to envy him his wealth and why should I not try to get it for 
my own enjoyment, if I safely can? I shall not try because I can- 
not, because I have realised that there is nothing in this world but 
Brahman manifesting the universe by his Shakti, and that there 
is no Devadatta, no Harischandra, but only Brahman in various 
states of consciousness to which these names are given. If there- 
fore Harischandra enjoys his riches, then it is I who am enjoying 
them, for Harischandra is myself, — not my body in which I 
am imprisoned or my desires by which my body is made miser- 
able, but my true self, the Purusha within me who is the witness 
and enjoyer of all this sweet, bitter, tender, grand, beautiful, 
terrible, pleasant, horrible and wholly wonderful and enjoyable 
drama of the world which Prakriti enacts for his delectation. 
Now if as the Sankhyas and other philosophies and the Chris- 
tian and other religions, declare, there are innumerable Purushas 
and not one, there would be no ground for the Christian injunc- 
tion to love others as oneself or for the description by the 
Sruti and Smriti of the perfect sage as busied with 

and delighting in the good of all creatures; for then Haris- 
chandra would be in no way connected with me and there would 
be no point of contact between us except the material, from which 
hatred and envy are far more ready to arise than love and sym- 
pathy. How then could I prefer him to myself? But from the 
point of view of Vedanta, such preference is natural, right and in 
the end inevitable. It is inevitable because as I have risen from 
the beast to the man, so must I rise from the man to the God. 
This preference is the perennial well and fountain, evolution 
meaning simply the wider and wider revelation of Brahman, the 
universal spirit, the progress from the falsehood of matter to the 
truth of spirit; and this progress, however slow, is inevitable. 
How is the preference of others to myself inevitable, natural, 
right? It is natural because I am not really preferring another to 
myself, but my true self to my false, God who is in all to my single 
body and mind, myself in Devadatta and Harischandra, to myself 
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in Devadatta alone. It is right and inevitable because it is better 
for me to enjoy the enjoyment of Harischandra than to enjoy my 
own, since in this way I shall make my knowledge of Brahman a 
reality and not a mere intellectual conception or assent; I shall 
turn it into an experience — anubhava, and anubhava, the Smritis 
tell us, is the essence of true jhana. For this reason perfect love, 
by which I do not mean the mere sensual impulse of man towards 
woman, is a great and ennobling thing, for by its means two 
separated conditions of the universal Consciousness come to- 
gether and become one. Still nobler and more ennobling is the 
love of the patriot who lives and dies for his country, for in this 
way he becomes one with millions of divine units and still greater, 
nobler, more exalting the soul of the philanthropist, who without 
forgetting family or country lives and dies for mankind or for all 
creatures. He is the wisest Muni, the greatest Yogi, who not 
only reaches Brahman by the way of Jnana, not only soars to 
Him on the wings of Bhakti, but becomes He through God- 
devoted Karma, who gives himself up utterly for his family and 
friends, for his country, for all humanity, for the world, yes and 
when he can the solar system and systems upon, systems, — for 
the whole universe. 

Therefore the Upanishad tells us that we must enjoy by 
abandonment, by tyaga or renunciation. This is a curious expres- 
sion, ^ ’psfbu:; it is a curious thing to tell a man that 
he must abandon and what he has abandoned enjoy, by the 
very sacrifice. The natural man shrinks from the statement as a 
dangerous paradox. Yet the seer of the Upanishad is wiser than 
we, for his statement is literally true. Think what it means. It 
means that we give up our own petty personal joy and pleasure, 
to bathe up to the eyes in the joys of others ; and the joys of one 
man may be as great as you please, the united joys of a hundred 
must needs be greater. By renunciation you can increase your en- 
joyments a hundredfold; if you are a true patriot, you will feel the 
joys, not of one man, but of three hundred millions; if you are 
a true philanthropist, all the joys of the countless millions of the 
earth will flow through your soul like an ocean of nectar. But, you 
say, their sorrows will flow there too ? That too is an agony of 
sweetness which exalts the soul to Paradise, that you can turn into 
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joy, unparalleled joy of reliving and turning into bliss the woes of 
the nation for which you sacrifice yourself or of the humanity in 
whom you are trying to realise God. Even the mere continuous 
patient resolute effort to do this is a joy unspeakable; even defeat 
in such a cause is a stern pleasure when it strengthens the soul for 
new and ceaseless endeavour and the souls worthy of the sacrifice, 
derive equal strength from defeat or victory. Remember that it is 
not the weak in spirit to whom the Eternal gives himself wholly; 
it is the strong heroic soul that reaches God. Others can only 
touch His shadow from afar. In this way the man who renounces 
the little he can call his own for the good of others, gets in return 
and can utterly enjoy all that is world in this moving universe. 

If you cannot rise so high, still the words of the Upanishad 
are true in other ways. You are not asked necessarily to give up 
the objects of your enjoyments physically; it is enough if you give 
them up in your heart, if you enjoy them in such spirit that you 
will neither be overjoyed by gain nor cast down by loss. That 
enjoyment is clear, deep and calm; fate cannot break it, robbers 
cannot take it away, enemies cannot overwhelm it. Otherwise 
your enjoyment is chequered and broken with fear, sorrow, 
trouble and passion, the passion for its increase, the trouble for 
keeping it, the sorrow of diminution, the fear of its utter loss. It is 
far better by abandoning to enjoy. If you wish to abandon physi- 
cally, that too is well, so long as you take care that you are not 
cherishing the thought of the enjoyment in your mind. Nay, it 
will often be a quicker road to enjoyment. Wealth and fame and 
success naturally flee from the man who pursues them; he breaks 
his heart or perishes without gaining them; or if he gains them, it 
is often after a very hell of difficulty, a very mountain of toil. 
But when a man turns his back on wealth and glory, then, unless 
his past actions forbid, they come crowding to lay themselves at 
his feet. And if they come will he enjoy or reject them ? He may 
reject them — that is a great path and the way of the innume- 
rable saintly sages but you need not reject them, you may take 
and enjoy them. How will you enjoy them then? Not for your 
personal pleasure, certainly not for your false self; for you have 
already abandoned that kind of enjoyment in your heart; but 
you may enjoy God in them and them for God. As a king merely 
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touches the nazarand, passes it on into the public treasury, so 
you may, merely touching the wealth that comes to you, pour it 
out for those around you, for the country, for humanity, seeing 
Brahman in these. His glory again he may conceal with humility 
but use the influence it gives him in order to lead men upwards 
to the Divine. Such a man will quickly rise above joy and sorrow, 
victory and defeat; for in sorrow as in joy he will feel himself 
to be near God, with God, like God and Anally God himself. 
Therefore the Upanishads go on to say 

Do thy deeds in this world and wish to live thy hundred years. 

A hundred years is the full span of man’s natural life according to 
the Vedas. The Sruti therefore tells us that we must not turn our 
backs on life, must not fling it from us untimely or even long for 
early release from our body but willingly fill out our term, even 
be most ready to prolong it to the full period of man’s ordinary 
existence so that we may go on doing our deeds in this world. 
Mark the emphasis laid on the word by adding to it eva. 
Verily we must do our deeds in the world and not avoid doing 
them ; there is no need to fly to the mountains in order to find the 
Self, since He is here, in you and in all around you. And if you 
flee there, not to find Him but to escape from themiseiy and mis- 
fortune of the world which you are too weak to face, then you 
lose the Self for this life and perhaps many to come. I repeat to 
you that it is not the weak and the coward who can climb up to 
God, but the strong and brave alone. Every individual jlvdtman 
must become the perfect ksatriya before he can be the hrdhmana. 

The Student 

All this is opposed to what the wisest men have taught and those 
we most delight to revere, still teach and practise. 

The Guru 

Are you sure that it is? What do they teach? 
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The Student 

That vairdgya, disgust with the world is the best way and its entry 
into a man’s soul is his first call to the way of mukti, which is not 
by action but by knowledge. 

The Guru 

Vairdgya is a big word and it has come to mean many things, and 
it is because these are confused and jumbled together by the men 
of drydvarta, that Tamas and Anaryan cowardice, weakness and 
selfishness have spread over this holy and ancient land, covering 
it with a thick pall of darkness. There is one vairdgya, the truest 
and noblest, of the strong man who having tasted the sweets of 
this world finds that there is in them no permanent and abiding 
sweetness, that they are not the true and immortal joy which his 
true and immortal self demands and turns to something in him- 
self which is deeper, hoher and imperishable. Then there is the 
vairdgya of the weakling who has lusted and panted and thirsted 
for the world’s sweets but has been pushed and hustled from the 
board by fate or by stronger men than himself; and would use 
Yoga and Vedanta as the drunkard uses his bottle and the opium- 
maniac his pill or his laudanum. Not for such ignoble uses were 
these great things meant by the Rishis who disclosed them to the 
world. If such a man came to me for initiation, I would send him 
back with the fiery rebuke of Sri Krishna to the son of Pritha 

I 

Truly is such weakness unworthy of one who is no other 
than Brahma the Eternal, the Creator and the Destroyer of the 
worlds. Yet I would not be understood to decry the true vairdgya 
of sorrow and disappointment; for sometimes when men have 
tried in ignorance for ignoble things and failed, not from weakness 
but because these things were beneath their true greatness and 
high destiny, then their eyes are opened and they seek meditation, 
solitude and Samadhi not as a dram to drown their sorrows and 
still unsated longing, but to realise their divine strength and use 
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it for divine purposes; sometimes great spirits seek the way of 
the Sannyasin, because in the solitude alone with God and the 
Guru, they can best develop Brahmatejah and once attained they 
pour it in a stream over the world. Such was Shankaracharya, 
and sometimes it is the sorrows of others or the misery of the 
world that finds them in ease and felicity and drives them out, 
as Buddha was driven out, to seek help for sufferers in the depths 
of their own being. True Sannyasins are the greatest of all men 
because they are the strongest unto work, the most mighty in God 
to do the work of God. 

The Student 

I repeat that all this is opposed to the teaching of the great 
Advaitavadin Acharyas, Sri Shankara and the rest. 

The Guru 

It is not opposed to the teaching of Sri Krishna who is the 
greatest of all teachers and the best of jagat gurus. For he tells 
Sanjay in the Mahabharata that between the creed of salvation 
by works and the creed of salvation by no works, that of salva- 
tion by works is the true creed and he condemns the other as the 
idle talk of a weakling; and again and again in the Bhagavad 
Gita he lays stress on the superiority of works. 

The Student 

This is true, but he also says Jnana is superior to all things and 
there is nothing equal to it. 

The Guru 

Nor is there; for Jnana is indispensable; Jnana is first and great- 
est. Works without Jnana will not save a man but only plunge 
him deeper and deeper into bondage. The works of which the 
Upanishad speaks are to be done after you have invested all this 
universe with God; after, that is to say, you have realised that 
all is the one Brahman and that your actions are but the dramatic 
illusions unrolled by Prakrit! for the delight of the Purusha. You 
will then do your works or as Sri Krishna tells you 

to do, after giving up the desire for the fruits of your works 
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and devoting all your actions to Him, — not to your lower not- 
self which feels pleasure and pain but to the Brahman in you 
which works only that instead of the uninstructed 

multitudes being bewildered and led astray by your inactivity, 
the world may rather be helped, strengthened and maintained 
by the godlike nature of your works. This is what the Upanishad 
goes on to say, “Thus to you there is no other way than this, 
action clingeth not to a man.” This means that desireless action, 
actions performed after renunciation and devoted to God, — 
these and these only — do not cling to man, do not bind him in 
their invisible chains but fall from him as the water from the 
wings of the swan ; and they cannot bind him, because he is freed 
from the woven net of causality. Causality springs from the 
idea of duality, the idea of sorrow and happiness, love and hate, 
heat and cold which arises from Avidya and he, having renounced 
desire and realised Unity, is above Avidya and above duality. 
Bondage has no meaning for him. (It is not in reality he that is 
doing the actions, but Prakriti inspired by the presence of the 
Purusha in him.) 

The Student 

Why then does Shankara say that it is necessary to give up works 
in order to attain absolute unity? Those who do works, in his 
opinion, only reach with Brahman, relative and not abso- 
lute unity. 

The Guru 

There was a reason for what Shankara said and it was necessary 
in his age that Jnana should be exalted at the expense of works; 
for the great living force with which he had to struggle, was not 
the heresies of later Buddhism, Buddhism decayed and senescent, 
but the triumphant doctrines of the karmakd^da which made 
the faithful performance of Vedic rites and ceremonies the one 
path and heaven the only goal. In his continual anxiety to show 
that works — of which these rites and ceremonies were a part, 
could not be the one path to heaven, he bent the bow as far as 
he could the other way and argued that works were not the path 
to the last and greatest mukti at all. Let us, however, consider 
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what the depreciation of the Karmamarga means in the mouths 
of Shankara and other Jnanamargis. It may mean that Karma in 
the sense of Vedic rites and ceremonies are not the way to Mukti 
and if this is the meaning, then Shankara has done his work 
effectually ; for I think no one of authority will now try to main- 
tain the opposite thesis. We all agree that Swarga, the sole final 
result of the Karmakanda, is not Mukti, is much below Mukti 
and ends as soon as its cause is exhausted. We all agree also that 
the only spiritual usefulness of Vedic ceremonies is to purify the 
mind and fit it for starting on the true path of Mukti which lies 
through Jnana. But if you say that works in the sense of 
^ are not a path to Mukti, then I demur; for I say that 
Karma is not different from Jnana, but is Jnana, is the necessary 
fulfilment and completion of Jnana; that bhakti, karma and 
jnana are not three but one and go inseparably together. There- 
fore Sri Krishna says that Sankhya (jhdnayoga) and Yoga {bhakti 
karma yoga) are not two but one and only undeveloped 
minds make a difference. 

The Student 

But how can Shankaracharya be called an undeveloped mind? 

Tfffi Guru 

He was not an undeveloped mind but he was dealing with un- 
developed minds and had to speak their language. Ifhe had given 
his sanction to Karma, however qualified, the general run of 
people would not have understood and would have clung to their 
rites and ceremonies. It is indeed to this difficulty of language, 
its natural imperfection and the imperfection of the minds that 
employ language, to which all the confusion and sense of diffe- 
rence in religion and philosophy is due, for religion and philoso- 
phy are one and above difference. Nor was Shankara so entirely 
opposed to Karma as is ordinarily imagined from the vehemence 
of his argument in some places. For what do you mean when 
you say that Karma is no path to Mukti? Is it that Karma 
prompted by desire is inconsistent with Mukti, because it neces- 
sarily leads to bondage and must therefore be abandoned ? On 
this head there is no dispute. We all agree that works prompted 
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by desire lead to nothing but the fulfilment of desire followed by 
fresh works in another life. Is it that Karma without desire is 
inconsistent with Mukti, prevents Mukti by fresh bondage and 
must be abandoned ? This is not consistent with reason, for bon- 
dage is the result of desire and ignorance and disappears with 
desire and ignorance. Therefore in niskdma karma there can be 
no bondage. It is inconsistent with Sruti ufM 

It is inconsistent with facts for Sri Krishna 
did works, Janaka and others did works, but none will say that 
they fell into the bondage of their works ; for they were . 

Is it meant that niskdma karma may be done as a step towards 
by Jnana but must be abandoned as soon as Jnana is ac- 
quired ? This also will not stand because Janaka and the others 
did works after they had acquired Jnana as well as before. For 
the same reason Shankara’s argument that Karma must cease as 
a matter of sheer necessity as soon as one gains Brahma, because 
Brahma is ar^, will not stand; for Janaka gained Brahma, Sri 
Krishna was Brahma, and yet both did works; nay, Sri Krishna 
in one place speaks of him as doing works ; for indeed Brahman 
is both 3T^ as Purusha and 5Rif as Prakriti ; and if it be said that 
Parabrahman the turiya dtman in whom all bheda disappears 
is 3 t^, I answer that he is neither EFfrf nor sr^Pcif, He is fifh 
the Unknowable and the Jivatman does not merge finally in 
Him while it is in the body though it may do so at any time by 
Yoga, ^ takes place that is to say by the mukt- 

dtmd after leaving its body, not willing to return to another. 
The jivanmukta is made one with the luminous shadow of 
Parabrahman which we call the Sachchidananda. If it be said 
that this is not Mukti, I answer that there can be no greater 
Mukti than becoming the Sachchidananda,, and that lay a in the 
Parabrahman is to the Jivatman when it has ceased to 

be Jivatman and become Sachchidananda; for Parabrahman 
can always and at will draw Sachchidananda into Itself and 
Sachchidananda can always and at will draw into Parabrahman; 
since the two are in no sense two but one, in no sense subject 
to Avidya but on the other side of Avidya. Then if it be said 
that ^ can only lead to Brahmaloka and not Mukti, I 
still answer that in that case we must suppose that Sri Krishna, 
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after he left his body, remained separate from the Supreme and 
therefore was not Bhagavan at all but only a great philosopher 
and devotee, not wise enough to attain Mukti, and that Janaka 
and other jivanmuktas were falsely called Muktas, or only in the 
sense of Mukti. This however would contradict Scrip- 

ture and the uniform teaching of Sruti and Smriti, and can- 
not therefore be upheld by any Hindu, still less by any Vedantin; 
for if there is no authority in Sruti, then there is no truth in Ve- 
danta, and the doctrine of the Charvakas has as much force as 
any. Moreover it would contradict reason, since it would make 
Mukti which is a spiritual change dependent on a mere mecha- 
nical and material change like death, which is absurd. Shankara 
himself therefore admits that in these cases ^ was not 

inconsistent with Mukti or with being the Brahman; and he 
would have admitted it still more unreservedly if he had not been 
embarrassed by his relations of intellectual hostility to the Purva- 
mimansa. It is proved therefore that ^ is not inconsistent 
with but that oh the contrary both the teaching and prac- 
tice of the greatest Jivanmuktas and of Bhagavan himself have 
combined Jnana and Niskama Karma as one single path to 

One argument, however, remains; it may be said that 
Karma may be not inconsistent with mukti, may be one path to 
mukti, but in the last stage it is not necessary to mukti. I readily 
admit that particular works are not necessary to mukti; it is 
not necessary to continue being a householder in order to gain 
mukti. But no one who possesses a body, can be free of Karma. 
This is clearly and incontrovertibly stated by Sri Krishna in the 
Bhagavad Gita. And this statement in the Gita is perfectly con- 
sistent with reason; for the man who leaves the world behind him 
and sits on a mountain top or in an Ashram has not therefore, 
it is quite clear, got rid of Karma; if nothing else, he has to 
maintain his body, to eat, to walk, to move his limbs or to sit in 
asana and meditate; and all this is Karma. If he is not yet Mukta, 
this Karma will moreover bind him and bear its fruits in relation 
to himself as well as to others; even if he is Mukta, his body and 
mind arc not free from Karma until his body is dropped off, 
but go on under the impulse of prarabdha until the prarabdha 
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and its fruits are complete. Nay, even the greatest Yogi by his 
mere bodily presence in the phenomenal world, is pouring out 
a stream of spiritual force on all sides, and this action though it 
does not bind him, has a stupendous influence on others. He is 
Tct: though he wills it not; he too with regard to his body 
is 3Tsr5r: and must let the Gunas of Prakrit! work. Since this is 
so, let every man who wishes to throw liis behind him, 

see that he is not merely postponing the completion of his 
to a future life and thereby condemning himself to the 
rebirth he wishes to avoid. 

The Student 

But how can this be that the Jivanmukta is still bound by 
his past deeds? Does not mukti burn up one’s past deeds as 
in a fire? For how can one be at the same time free and yet 
bound? 

The Guru 

Mukti prevents one’s future deeds from creating bondage; but 
what of the past 'deeds which have already created bondage? 
The Jivanmukta is not indeed bound, for he is one with God and 
God is the master of His prakrti, not its slave; but the Prakrit! 
attached' to this Jivatman has created causes while in the illu- 
sion of bondage and must be allowed to work out its effects, 
otherwise the chain of causation is snapped and the whole eco- 
nomy of nature is disturbed and thrown into chaos, 
etc. In order to maintain the worlds therefore, the Jivan- 
mukta remains working like a prisoner on parole, not bound 
indeed by others, but detained by himself until the period 
previously appointed for his captivity shall have elapsed. 

The Student 

This is indeed a new light on the subject. 

The Guru 

It is no new light but as old as the sun ; for it is clearly laid down 
in the Gita and of the teaching of the Gita, Sri Krishna says that 
it was told by him to Vivaswan, the Vishnu of the Solar system 
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and by him to Manou the original Thinker in man, and by 
Manou handed down to the great king-sages, his descendants. 
Nay, it plainly arises from the nature of things. The whole con- 
fusion on this matter proceeds from an imperfect understanding 
of mukti; for why do men fly from action and shun their 
^ in the pursuit of muktH It is because they dread to be 
cast again into bondage, to lose their chance of inukti. Yet what 
is ? It is release, — from what ? From Avidya, from the 
great Nescience, from the belief that you are limited and bound, 
who are illimitable Brahman and cannot be bound. The moment 
you have realised that Avidya is an illusion, that there is nothing 
but Brahman and never was nor will be anything but Brahman, 
and realised it, I say, had of it, not merely intellectually 
grasped the idea, from that moment you are free and always have 
been free. Avidya consists precisely in this that the Jivatman 
thinks there is something beside himself, he himself other than 
Brahman, something which binds him; but in reality He, being 
Brahman, is not bound, never was bound nor could be bound 
and never will be bound. Once this is realised, the Jivatman can 
have no farther fear of karma', for he knows that there is no such 
thing as bondage. He will be quite ready to do his deeds in this 
world; nay, he will even be ready to be reborn, as Sri Krishna 
himself has promised to be reborn again and again ; for of rebirth 
also he has no farther fear; since he knows he cannot again fall 
under the dominion of Avidya, unless he himself deliberately wills 
it; once free, always free. Even if he is reborn he will be reborn 
with full knowledge of what he really is, of his past lives and 
of the whole future and will act as a Jivanmukta. 

The Student 

But if this statement once free, always free holds, what of the 
statements about great Risliis and Yogis falling again under the 
dominion of Avidya? 

The Guru 

A man may be a great Rishi or Yogi without being Jivan- 
mukta. Yoga and spiritual learning are means to Mukti, not 
Mukti itself. For the Sruti says sTumTcnr wwft h mnn n 
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oil'll I 

The Student 

Will then the Jivanmukta actually wish to live a hundred years, 
as the Sruti says? Can one who is Mukta have a desire? 

The Guru 

The Jivanmukta will be perfectly ready to live a hundred years 
or more if needs be; but this recommendation is given not to 
the Jivanmukta or to any particular class of persons but gene- 
rally. You should desire to live your allotted term of life, because 
you in the body are the Brahman who by the force of His own 
Shakti is playing for Himself by Himself this Hid of creation, pre- 
servation and destruction ; in this view Brahman is Isha, the Lord, 
Creator and Destroyer; and you also are Isha, Creator and Des- 
troyer; only for your own amusement, to use a violent metaphor, 
you have imagined yourself limited by a particular body for the 
purposes of the play, just as an actor imagines himself to be 
Dushyanta or Rama or Ravana; and often the actor loses him- 
self in the part and really feels himself to be what he is playing, 
forgetting that he is really not Dushyanta or Rama, but that 
Devadatta who plays a hundred parts besides. Still when he 
shakes off this illusion and remembers that he is Devadatta, 
he does not therefore walk off from the stage and by refusing 
to act, break up the play but goes on playing his best till the 
proper time for the curtain to fall. And so we should all 
do, whether as householder or Sannyasin, as Jivanmukta or as 
mumuksu, remembering always that the object of this Samsara 
is creation and that it is our business so long as we are in this 
body to create. The only difference is this, that so long as we for- 
get our Self, we create like servants under the compulsion of 
our Prakriti or Nature, and are, as it were, slaves and bound by 
her actions which we imagine to be ours ; but when we know the 
Self and experience our true Self, then we are masters of our 
Prakriti and not bound by her creations; our soul becomes the 
sdksi, the silent spectator, of the action of our nature; thus 
are we both spectator and actor, and yet because we know the 
whole to be merely the illusion of an action and not action itself, 
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because we know that Rama is not really killing Ravana nor 
Ravana being killed, for indeed Ravana lives as much after the 
supposed death as before; so are we neither actor nor spectator 
but the Self only and all we see only visions of the Self — as in- 
deed the Sruti frequently uses the word saw, in preference 
to any other for those conceptions with which the Brahman 
peoples with Himself the universe of Himself. The mumuksu 
therefore will not try or wish to leave his life before the time, 
just as he will not try or wish to leave actions in this life, but only 
the desire for their fruit. For if he breaks impatiently the thread 
of his life before it is spun out, he will be no Jivanmukta but a 
mere suicide and attain the very opposite result of what he de- 
sires. The Upanishad says 

srt; n 

Shankara takes this verse in a very peculiar way. He inter- 
prets as slayers of the Self, and since this is obviously 

an absurdity, for the Self is eternal and unslayable, he says that 
it is a metaphor for casting the Self under the delusion of 
ignorance which leads to birth. Now this is a very startling and 
violent metaphor and quite uncalled-for, since the idea might 
easily have been expressed in any other natural way. Still the 
Sruti is full of metaphor and we shall therefore not be justified 
in rejecting Shankara’s interpretation on that ground only. We 
must see whether the rest of the verse is in harmony with the 
interpretation. Now we find that in order to support his view 
Shankara is obliged to strain astonishingly the plain meaning 
of other words in the sentence also ; for he says that Paratman 
is above birth and above Devahood. Asurya can only mean 
Asuric as opposed to Devic. Devas cannot be Asuric births 
as opposed to the Daiva birth of Paratman, as opposed to the 
Paratman; but this is a misuse of words because... means the 
various kinds of birth, even the Devas being considered Asuric 
births; and then he takes Loka as meaning various kinds of 
birth, so that srgifi cThfn: means the various births as man, ani- 
mals etc., called because Rajas predominates in them and 
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they are accompanied with Asuric dispositions. All this is a curi- 
ous and unparalleled meaning for Asuric Worlds. The expres- 
sion is never applied to the various kinds of forms the 
Jivatman assumes, but to the various surroundings of the dif- 
ferent conditions through which it passes of which life in the 
world is one; we say or or 

nhlN? etc. but we do not say If we say 

we can mean nothing but the region of asuric gloom 
as opposed to the divine as, brahmaloka, goloka^ svarga. 
This is the ordinary meaning when we speak of going to a 
world after death, and we must not take it in any other sense 
here just to suit our own argument. Moreover the expression 
$ % loses its peculiar force if we apply it to all living beings 
except the few who obtain Mukti partial or complete; it obvi- 
ously means some out of many. We must therefore refuse to 
follow even Shankara, when his interpretation involves so many 
violences to the language of Sruti and so wide a departure from 
the recognised meaning of words. 

The ordinary sense of the words gives a perfectly clear and 
consistent meaning. The Sruti tells us that it is no use taking re- 
fuge in suicide or the shortening of your life, because those who 
kill themselves instead of finding freedom, plunge by death into 
a worse prison of darkness — the Asuric worlds enveloped in 
blind gloom. 

The Student 

Are then worlds of Patala beneath the earth a reality and do the 
souls go down there after death? But we know now that there 
is no beneath to the earth, which is round and encircled by 
nothing worse than air. 

The Guru 

Do not be misled by words. The Asuric worlds are a reality, the 
worlds of gloom in the nether depths of your own being. A 
world is not a place with hills and trees and stones, but a condi- 
tion of the Jivatman, all the rest being only circumstances and 
details of a dream; this is clear from the language of the Sruti 
when it speaks of the spirits’ or the next world cH R faR ? 
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as being good or otherwise. Obviously ^ means state or 
condition. is not essentially this earth we see, for there 

may and must be other abodes of mortal beings, but the con- 
dition of mortality in the gross body, svargaloka is the condi- 
tion of bliss in the subtle body, naraka the condition of misery 
in the subtle body, brahmaloka the condition of being near to 
Hiranyagarbha in the causal body. Just as the Jivatman like 
a dreamer sees the Earth and all its features when it is in the 
condition of mortality, and regards itself as in a particular place, 
so when it is in a condition of complete Tamas in the subtle body, 
it believes itself to be in a place surrounded by thick darkness, a 
place of misery unspeakable.- This world of darkness is imagined 
as being beneath the earth, beneath the condition of mortality, 
because the side of the earth turned away from the Sun is 
regarded as the nether side, while svarga is above the earth, be- 
cause the side of earth turned to the Sun is considered the upper 
side, the place of light and pleasure. So the worlds of utter bliss 
begin from the Sun and rise above the Sun to brahmaloka. 
But these are all words and dreams, since Hell and Patala and 
Earth and Paradise and Heaven are all in the Jivatma itself and 
not outside it. Nevertheless while we are still dreamers, we must 
speak in the language and terms of the dream. 

The Student 

What then are these worlds of nether gloom ? 

The Guru 

When a man dies in great pain, or in great grief or in great agita- 
tion of mind and his last thoughts are full of fear, rage, pain 
or horror, then the Jivatma in the suksma sarira is unable to 
shake off these impressions from his mind for years, sometimes 
for centuries. The reason of this is the law of death ; death is a 
moment of great concentration when the departing spirit gathers 
up the impression of its mortal life, as a host gathers provender 
for its journey, and whatever impressions are predominant at 
that moment, govern its condition aftenvards. Hence the im- 
portance, even apart from Mukti, of living a clean and noble life 
and dying a calm and strong death. For if the ideas and impres- 
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sions then uppermost are such as associate the self with this 
gross body and the vital functions, that is to say, with the 
lower upddhi, then the soul remains long in a tamasic condition 
of darkness and suffering, which we call Patala or in its worse 
form Hell. If the ideas and impressions uppermost are such as 
associate the self with the mind and the higher desires then the 
soul passes quickly through a short period of blindness to a 
rdjaso-sattvic condition of light and pleasure and wider know- 
ledge which we call Paradise, svarga or behesta, from which it 
will return to birth in this world; if the ideas and impressions 
are such as to associate the self with the higher understanding 
and the bliss of the Self, the soul passes quickly to a sattvic 
condition of highest bliss which we call Heaven or Brahmaloka 
and thence it does not return. But if we have learned to identify 
for ever the self with the Self, then before death we become God 
and after death we shall not be other. For there are three states 
of Maya, Tamasic illusion, Rajasic illusion, and Sattwic illusion; 
and each in succession we must shake off to reach that which is 
no illusion, but the one and only truth. 

The Sruti says then that those who slay themselves go down 
into the nether world of gloom, for they have associated the self 
with the body and fancied that by getting rid of this body, they 
will be free, but they have died full of impressions of grief, im- 
patience, disgust and pain. In that state of gloom they are con- 
tinually repeating the last scene of their life, its impressions and 
its violent disquiet, and until they have worn off these, there is 
no possibiUty of Shanti for their minds. Let no man in his folly 
or impatience court such a doom. 

The Student 

I understand then that these three verses form a clear and con- 
nected exposition. But in the next verse the Upanishad goes on 
suddenly to something quite disconnected. 

The Guru 
No. It says 
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The Sruti has said that you must invest all things with the 
Lord. But of course that really means, you must realise how all 
things are already invested with Him. It now proceeds to show 
how this is and to indicate that the Lord is Brahman, the One 
who regarded in his creative activity through Purusha and Pra- 
kriti, is called the Lord. Therefore it now uses the neuter form 
of the pronoun, speaking of Him as That and This; because 
Brahman is above sex and distinction. He is One, yet he is at once 
unmoving and swifter than mind. He is both Purusha and 
Prakriti, and yet at the same time He is neither, but One and in- 
divisible; Purusha and Prakriti being merely conceptions in His 
mind deliberately raised for the sake of creating multiplicity. As 
Prakriti, He is swifter than the mind, for Prakriti is His creative 
force making matter and its forms through motion. All crea- 
tion is motion, all activity is motion. All this apparently stable 
universe is really in a state of multifold motion, everything is 
whirling with inconceivable rapidity through motion, and even 
thought which is the swiftest thing we know, cannot keep pace 
with the velocity of the cosmic stir. And all this motion, all this 
ever-revolving Cosmos and Universe is Brahman. The Gods in 
their swiftest movements, lords of the senses cannot reach him, 
for He rushes far in front. The eye, the ear, the mind, nothing 
material can reach or conceive the inconceivable creative activity 
of the Brahman. We try to follow Him pouring as light through 
the solar system and lo ! while we are striving He is whirling uni- 
verses into being far beyond the reach of eye or telescope, far 
beyond the farthest lights of thought itself. Material senses quail 
before the thought of the wondrous stir and stupendous unima- 
ginable activity that the existence of the Universe implies. And 
yet all the time He who outstrips all others, is not running but 
standing. While we are toiling after Him, He is all the time here, 
at our side, before, behind us, with us, in us. Really He does not 
move at all; all this motion is the result of our own Avidya 
which by persuading us to imagine ourselves as limited, subjects 
our thoughts to the conditions of Time and Space. Brahman 
in all his creative activity is really in one place; He is at the same 
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time in the Sun and here; but we in order to realise Him have to 
follow Him from the Sun to the Earth; and this motion of our 
thoughts, this sensitory impression of a space covered and a time 
spent we attribute not to our thought, but to Brahman, just as a 
man in a railway-train has a sensitory impression that everything 
is rushing past, but that the train is still. Vidya, Knowledge, tells 
him that this is not so. So that the stir of the Cosmos is really 
the stir of our own minds — and yet even our own mind does not 
really stir. What we call mind is simply the play of conception 
sporting with the idea of multiplicity which is in form the idea of 
motion. The Purusha is really unmoving; He is the motionless 
and silent spectator of a drama of which He Himself is the stage, 
the theatre, the scenery, actors and the acting. He is the poet 
Shakespeare watching Desdemona and Othello, Hamlet and the 
murderous uncle, Rosalind and Jacques and Viola and all the 
other hundred multiplicities of Himself acting and talking and 
rejoicing and suffering, all Himself and yet not himself, who sits 
there a silent witness, their Creator who has no part in their 
actions and yet without EBm not one of them could exist. This is 
the mystery of the world and its paradox, yet its one plain, simple 
and easy truth. 

The Student 

Now I see. But what is this suddenly thrown in about mdtarisvdn 
and the waters? Shankara interprets 3 T«t: as actions. Will not 
this bring it more into harmony with the rest of the verse ? 

The Guru 

Perhaps ; ‘waters’ is the proper sense of srr: but let us see first 
whether by taking it in its proper sense we cannot arrive at a 
clear meaning. The Sruti says that this infinitely motionless yet 
infinitely moving Brahman is that in which Matariswan setteth 
the waters. Now we know the conception which the Scripture 
gives us of this Universe. Everything that we call creation, putting 
forth, and Science calls evolution is in reality a limitation, a srsfi, 
as we say, that is a letting loose of a part from the whole, or a 
selection as the Scientists say (a natural selection they call it), or, 
as we should put it, selection by the action of Prakriti of a small 
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portion, from a larger stock, of the particular from the general. 
Thus we have seen that the Sleep condition or Prajna is a letting 
loose or let us say selection of one part of consciousness from the 
wider Universal Consciousness; the Dream Consciousness or 
Hiranyagarbha is a selection from the wider Sleep Consciousness, 
and the Waking Consciousness, Virat or Vaishwanara is a selec- 
tion from the wider Dream Consciousness ; similarly each indi- 
vidual consciousness is only a selection from the wider Universal 
Waking Consciousness ; each step involving a narrower and ever 
narrowing consciousness until we come to that extremely narrow 
bit of consciousness which is only conscious of a bit out of the 
material and outward world of phenomena. It is the same with 
the process of material creation. Out of the unformed Prakriti 
which the Sankhya calls Pradhana or Primary idea, substance, 
plasm or what you will, of matter, one aspect or force is selected 
which is called Akasha and of which ether is the visible manifes- 
tation; this Akasha or ether is the substratum of all form and 
material being. Out of ether a narrower force is selected or let 
loose which is called Vaiou or Matariswan, the Sleeper in the 
Mother because he sleeps or rests directly in the mother-principle, 
Ether. This is the great God who in the Brahman setteth the 
waters in their place. 

The Student 

You speak of it as a God, I think, metaphorically. Science has 
done away with the Gods of the old crude mythology. 

The Guru 

The Gods are, — they are the Immortals and cannot be done 
away with by Science however vehemently she denies them ; only 
the knowledge of the One Brahman can do away with them. For 
behind every great and elemental natural phenomenon there is 
a vast living force which is a manifestation, an aspect of Brahman 
and can therefore be called nothing less than a God. Of these 
Matariswan is one of the mightiest. 

The Student 

Is Air then a God or Wind a God? But it is only a conglomera- 
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tion of gases. 

The Guru 

That and nothing more in the terms of material analysis, but 
look beyond to the synthesis ; matter is not everything and ana- 
lysis is not everything. By material analysis you can prove that 
man is nothing but a conglomeration of animalcules, and so 
materialism with an obstinate and learned silliness persists in 
asseverating; but man will never consent to regard himself as a 
conglomeration of animalcules, because he knows that he is 
more. He looks beyond the analysis to the synthesis, beyond the 
house to the dweller in the house, beyond the parts to the force 
that holds the parts together. So with the Air, which is only one 
of the manifestations of Matariswan proper to this earth, one of 
the houses in which he dwells ; but Matariswan is in all the worlds 
and built all the worlds ; he has numberless houses for his dwell- 
ing. The principle of his being is motion materially manifested, 
and we know that it is by motion creation becomes possible. 
Matariswan therefore is the Principle of Life, the universal and 
all-pervading ocean of Prana, of which the most important mani- 
festation in man is the force which presides over that distribution 
of gases in the body to which we give the name of Breath. 

The Student 

Still, most people would call this a natural force, not a God. 

The Guru 

Call him what you like, only realise that Matariswan is a force 
of Brahman, nay. Brahman himself, who in himself setteth the 
waters to their places. Now just as Matariswan was a selection 
from Akasha or ether, so is Agni, Fire, a selection from Mata- 
riswan and the Waters a selection from Fire, Now notice that it is 
the plural word sn: which is used; just as often you find the 
Sruti, instead of the name Agni of the presiding principle, using 
the plural jyotimsi, lights, splendours, shining things, of the 
various manifestations of Agni, so it uses am: all fluidities, of the 
various manifestations of Varouna, the presiding force behind 
them. You must not think that the waters of the ocean or of the 
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rain are the only manifestations of this principle, just as you must 
not suppose that the fire in yonder brazier or the sun in heaven is 
the only manifestation of the fiery principle. All the phenomena 
of light and everything from which heat proceeds have their im- 
mediate basis or substratum in Agni. So with the waters which 
are selected out of Agni by the operations of heat etc. So again 
all earth, all forms of solidity have their basis or substratum in 
Prithivi, the earth-force, which is again a selection out of Jala or 
Varouna, the fluid principle. Now life proceeds in this way; it 
arises on the substratum of ether with Matariswan or the Air- 
Force as its principle and essential condition, by the operation of 
the fiery or light principle through heat, out of the fluid to solidity 
which is its body. The material world is therefore often said in the 
Sruti to be produced out of the waters, because so long as it does 
not emerge from the fluid state, there is as yet no cosmos. When 
Science, instead of following the course of Nature upstream by 
analysis, resolving the solid into fluid, the fluid into the fiery, and 
the fiery into the aerial, shall begin to follow it downstream, imi- 
tating the processes of Prakriti, and especially studying and uti- 
lising critical stages of transition, then the secret of material crea- 
tion will be solved, and Science will be able to create material 
life and not as now merely destroy it. We can now understand 
what the Sruti means when it says that Matariswan in Brahman 
setteth the waters to their places. Brahman is the reality behind 
all material life, and the operations of creation are only a limited 
part of His um'versal consciousness and cannot go on without 
that consciousness as its basis. Shankara is not perhaps wrong 
when he reads the meam'ngs “actions” into srr:; for the pur- 
poses of mankind, actions are the most important of all the 
various vital operations over which Matariswan presides. Re- 
member therefore that all you do, create, destroy, you are doing, 
creating and destroying in Brahman, that He is the condition of 
all your deeds; the more you realise and intensify in yourself 
Brahman as an ocean of spiritual force, the mightier will be your 
creation and your destruction, you will approach nearer and 
nearer to Godhead. For the Spirit is all and not the body, of 
which you should only be careful as a vehicle of the Spirit, for 
without the presence of Spirit which gives Prakriti the force to 
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act, Prakriti would be inert, nay, could not exist. For what is 
Prakriti itself but the creation of the mighty Shakti, who is 
without end and without beginning, the Shakti of the Eternal? 
Without some jhdna, some knowledge and feeling of the Spirit 
within you, your work cannot be great; and the deeper your 
jndna the greater your work. All the great creators have been 
men who felt powerfully God within them, whether they were 
Daivic of the Olympian type like Shankara, or Asuric, of the Tita- 
nic type like Napoleon; only the Asura, hkjmna being limited 
and muddy, is always confusing the Eternal with the grosser and 
temporary manifestations of Prakriti such as his own vital pas- 
sions of lust and ambition; the Deva, being sattwic and a child 
of light, sees clearer. When Napoleon cried out, “What is the 
French Revolution? I am the French Revolution”, he gave utter- 
ance to that sense of his being more than a mere man, of his being 
the very force and power of God in action, which gave him such 
a stupendous energy and personality; but his mind being mud- 
died by rajas, passion and desire, he could not see that the very 
fact of his being the French Revolution should have pointed him 
to higher and grander ideals than the mere satisfaction of his 
vital part in empire and splendour, that it should have spurred 
him to be the leader of insurgent humanity, not the trampler 
down of the immortal spirit of nationality, which was a yet great- 
er and more energetic manifestation of the Eternal Shakti than 
himself. Therefore he fell; therefore the Adya Shakti, the mighty 
Devi Chandi Ranarangini Nrimundamalini, withdrew from him 
her vardbhaya and fought against him till she had crushed and 
torn him with the claws of her lion. Had he fallen as the leader 
of humanity, — he could not have fallen then, but yet if he had 
fallen, — his spirit would have conquered after his death and 
ruled and guided the nations for centuries to come. Get there- 
fore Jnana, the pure knowledge of Brahman within you, and 
show it forth in Nishkamakarma, in selfless work for your 
people, for your country, for humanity, for the world, then will 
you surely become Brahman even in this mortal body and by 
death take upon yourself eternity. 

The Sruti then having set forth the nature of the Lord and 
identified Him with the Brahman, proceeds to sum up the appa- 
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rent paradoxes attending his twofold aspect as the Unknowable 
Parabrahman and the Master of the Universe, as the Self within 
the universe and the Self within your body. That moveth and 
That moveth not, — as has already been explained; That is far 
and the same That is quite near. That is within all this and the 
same That is without all this. 

The Student 

There is no difficulty in this statement. 

The Guru 

No, there is no difficulty, once you have the key. But try to rea- 
lise what it means. Lift your eyes towards the Sun; He is there 
in that wonderful heart of life and light and splendour. Watch 
at night the innumerable constellations glittering like so many 
solemn watchfires of the Eternal in the limitless silence which is 
no void but throbs with the presence of a single calm and tre- 
mendous existence; see there Orion with his sword and belt shin- 
ing as he shone to the Aryan fathers ten thousand years ago at 
the beginning of the Aryan era; Sirius in his splendour, Lyra 
sailing billions of miles away in the ocean of space. Remember 
that these innumerable worlds, most of them mightier than our 
own, are whirling with indescribable speed at the beck of that 
Ancient of Days whither none but He knoweth, and yet that they 
are a million times more ancient than your Himalaya, more 
steady than the roots of your hills and shall so remain until He 
at his will shakes them off like withered leaves from the eternal 
tree of the Universe. Imagine the endlessness of Time, realise the 
boundlessness of Space; and then remember that when these 
worlds were not, He was, the Same as now, and when these are 
not, He shall be, still the Same; perceive that beyond Lyra He 
is and far away in Space where the stars of the Southern Cross 
cannot be seen, still He is there. And then come back to the 
Earth and realise who this He is. He is quite near to you. See 
yonder old man who passes near you crouching and bent, with 
his stick. Do you realise that it is God who is passing? There 
a child runs laughing in the sunlight. Can you hear Him in 
that laughter? Nay, He is nearer still to you. He is in you, He 
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is you. It is yourself that burns yonder millions of miles away 
in the infinite reaches of Space, that walks with confident steps 
on the tumbling billows of the ethereal sea; it is you who have 
set the stars in their places and woven the necklace of the suns 
not with hands but by that Yoga, that silent actionless impersonal 
Will which has set you here today listening to yourself in me. 
Look up, O child of the ancient Yoga, and be no longer a trembler 
and a doubter; fear not, doubt not, grieve not; for in your appa- 
rent body is One who can create and destroy worlds with a 
breath. 

Yes, He is within all this as a limitless ocean of spiritual 
force; for if He were not, neither the outer you nor this outer I 
nor this Sun nor all these worlds could last for even a millionth 
part of the time that is taken by a falling eyelid. But He is out- 
side it too. Even in His manifestation, He is outside it in the 
sense of exceeding it, ; in His unmanifestation. He 

is utterly apart from it. This truth is more difficult to grasp 
than the other, but it is necessary to grasp it. There is a kind of 
Pantheism which sees the Universe as God and not God as the 
Universe; but if the Universe is God, then is God material, divi- 
sible, changeable, the mere flux and reflux of things.; but all these 
are not God in Himself, but God in His shadows and appear- 
ances ; they are to repeat our figure the shadows and figments of 
Shakespeare’s mind, Shakespeare is not only vaster than all his 
drama-world put together, he is not only both in it and outside 
it, but apart from it and other than it. 

The Student 

Do you mean that these are emanations from His Mind? 

The Guru 

I do not. ‘Emanation’ is a silly word and a silly idea. God is not 
a body emitting vapours. If you have emanated from Him, 
where, pray, have they emanated to ? Which is their locality and 
where is their habitation? You cannot go anywhere where you 
will be outside God; you cannot go out of your Self. For though 
you flee to the uttermost parts of space. He is there. Are Hamlet 
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and the rest of them emanations from Shakespeare’s mind? 
Will you tell me then where they have emanated to ? Is it on to 
those pages, those corruptions of pulp which are made today 
and destroyed tomorrow? Is it into those combinations of those 
letters of the English alphabet with which the pages are covered ? 
Put them into combinations of any other alphabet, or relate them 
in any language to a man who knows not what letters are, and 
still Hamlet will live for him. Is it in the sounds that the letters 
represent, sounds that are heard this moment and forgotten the 
next? But Hamlet is not forgotten — he lives on in your mind 
for ever. Is it in the impressions made on the material brain by 
the forgotten sounds ? Nay, the Sleep self within you, even if you 
have never heard or read the play of Hamlet, will, if it is liberated 
by any adequate process of Yoga or powerful hypnosis tell you 
about Hamlet. Shakespeare’s drama-world never emanated from 
Shakespeare’s mind, because it was in his mind and is in his 
mind; and you can know of Hamlet because your mind is part of 
the same universal mind as Shakespeare’s — part, I say, in appea- 
rance, but in reality that mind is one and indivisible. All know- 
ledge belongs to it by its nature perpetually and from perpetuity, 
and the knowledge that we get in the waking condition through 
such vehicles as speech and writing are mere fragments created 
(let loose) from it and yet within it, just as the worlds are mere 
fragments created (let loose) from Brahman, in the sense of being 
consciousness selected and set apart from the Universal Con- 
sciousness, but always within the Brahman. ‘Emanation’ is a 
metaphor like the metaphor in the Sruti about the spider and his 
web, convenient for certain purposes, but not the truth, very poor 
ground therefore on which to build a philosophy. 

To realise God in the Universe and in yourself, is true Pan- 
theism and it is the necessary step for approaching the Unknow- 
able, but to mistake the Universe for God, is a mistaken and 
inverted Pantheism. This inverted Pantheism is the outer aspect 
of the Rig-veda, and it is therefore that the Rig-veda unlike the 
Upanishad may lead either to the continuation of bondage or to 
Brahmaloka, while the Upanishad can lead only to Brahmaloka 
or to the Brahman Himself. 
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The Student 

But the new scholarship tells us that the Rig-veda is either 
henotheistic or polytheistic, not real Pantheism. 

The Guru 

Nay, if you seek the interpretation of your religion from Chris- 
tians, atheists and agnostics, you will hear more wonderful things 
than that. What do you think of Charvak’s interpretation of Ve- 
dic religion as neither pantheistic nor polytheistic but a pluto- 
theistic invention of the Brahmins ? An European or his disciple 
in scholarship can no more enter into the spirit of the Veda than 
the wind can blow freely in a closed room. And pedants espe- 
cially can never go beyond manipulation of words. Men like Max 
Muller presume to lecture us on our Veda and Vedanta because 
they know something of Sanskrit grammar; but when we come to 
them for hght, we find them playing marbles on the doorsteps of 
the outer court of the temple. They had not the adhikara to enter, 
because they came in a spirit of arrogance with preconceived 
ideas to teach and not to learn; and their learning was therefore 
not helpful towards truth, but only towards grammar. Others, 
ignorant of the very rudiments of Sanskrit, have seen more deeply 
than they, — even if some have seen more than there was to see. 
What for instance is this henotheism, this new word, the ill- 
begotten of pedantry upon error? If it is meant that various sec- 
tions of the Aryas consider different gods as the God above all, 
and the others false or comparatively false gods there would have 
been inevitably violent confiicts between the various sects and 
perpetual wars of religion but such there were not. If on the other 
hand, it is meant that different worshippers prefer to worship the 
Lord of the Universe in different particular forms, then are we 
still henotheists ; for there is not one of us who has not his ista- 
devatd, Vishnu, Shiva, Ganapati, Maruti, Rama, Krishna or 
Shakti; yet we all recognise but one Lord of the Universe 
behind the form we worship. If on the other hand the same man 
worshipped different nature-forces, but each in its turn as the 
Lord of the Universe, then is this Pantheism, pure and simple. 
And this was indeed the outer aspect of the Vedic religion; but 
when the seers of the Veda left their altars to sit in meditation. 
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they perceived that Brahman was neither the Viswadevas nor the 
synthesis of the Viswadevas but something other than they; then 
was the revelation made that is given in the Upanishads, ^ tirR- 
tfbTmm arq^ . This is what is meant by saying 

that Brahman is outside all this, he is neither the synthesis of 
Nature nor anything that the Universe contains, but himself 
contains the Universe which is only a shadow of His own Mind, 
in His own mind. 

The Student 
I understand. 

The Guru 

If you really understand, then are you ready for the next step 
which the Sruti takes when it draws from the unity of the Brah- 
man, the sublimest moral principle to be found in any religion. 

'ETRRR cRTt ^ 

O 'O o « 

To man finding himself in the midst of paradoxes created 
by the twofold nature of the Self of himself, the Shakti that knows 
and the Shakti that plays at not knowing, the Sruti gives an un- 
failing guide, a sure staff and a perfect ideal. 

See all creatures in thy Self. If thy mind fails thee, if the an- 
guish of thy coverings still conceals the immortal Spirit within, 
dash away tears, ay be they very tears of blood, wipe them 
from thy eye and look out on the Universe. There is thy Self, 
that is Brahman, and all these things thyself, thy joy, thy sor- 
row, thy friends and enemies are in Him. fnr qr: qr: ntq?: 

qqrwqwqsqcT:. Yes, all, — wife, children, friends, enemies, joy, 
sorrow, victory, defeat, beauty and ugliness, animation and 
inanimation — all these are but moods of One Consciousness 
and that consciousness is our own. If you come to think of it, 
you have no friends or enemies, no joys or sorrows but of your 
own making. Scientists tell you that it is by the will to adapt 
itself in a particular way to its surroundings, one species differen- 
tiates itself from another. That is but one applieation of an uni- 
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versal principle. The Will is the root of all things; you will to 
have wife and children, friends and enemies, and they arise. 
You will to be sick and sorry and sickness and sorrow seize you; 
you will to be strong and beautiful and happy and the world 
becomes brighter with your radiance. This whole Universe is but 
the result of One universal Will which having resolved to create 
multitude in itself has made itself into all the forms you see 
within it. 

The Student 

The idea is difficult to grasp, too vast and yet too subtle. 

The Guru 

Because Avidya, the sense of difference is your natural condition 
in the body. Think a little. This body is built by the protoplasm 
multiplying itself; it does not divide itself, for by division it could 
not grow. It produces another itself out of itself, the same in 
appearance, in size, in nature and so it builds up the body which 
is only itself multiplied in itself. Take that as an imperfect ex- 
ample, which may yet help you to understand. 

The Student 

But it multipUes not in itself, but out of itself, as a man and 
woman create a son out of themselves. 

The Guru 

So it appears to you because it is working in Time and Space, — 
for the same reason that there seem [to] you to be many Jivatmans 
outside each other, while deeper knowledge shows you one only, 
or that you imagine two separate consciousnesses in one man, 
while more skilful hypnosis shows you that they are one con- 
sciousness working variously within itself. In one sense the One 
seems to us to multiply himself, like the protoplasm because the 
One Jivatman is the same in all, hence the fundamental similarity 
of consciousness in all beings; in one sense He seems to divide 
Himself like the human consciousness because He is the unit 
and all seem to be partial expressions of the comprehensive unit; 
again He seems to add pieces of Himself together, because you 
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the consciousness who are He add yourself to your wife the con- 
sciousness who is again He and become one, and so the process 
goes on till of the vyasti, analysis in parts, you get the samasti 
or synthesis of all; finally He seems to subtract Himself from 
Himself, because as I have told you, each step in creation is a 
letting loose or separating of parts from a wider entity. Ail these 
are however figures and appearances and whatever He does, it 
must be in Himself, because He has nowhere else to do it in, since 
He is all Space and all Time. Realise therefore that all these 
around you, wife, children, friends, enemies, men, animals, 
animate things and inanimate are in you, the Universal Mind, 
like actors on a stage, and seem to be outside you only for 
appearance’ sake, for the convenience of the play. If you 
realise this, you will be angry with none, therefore you will 
hate none, and therefore you will try to injure none. For 
how can you be angry with any; if your enemies injure you, 
it is yourself who are injuring yourself; whatever they are, 
you have made them that; whatever they do, you are the root 
of their action. Nor will you injure them because you will be 
injuring none but yourself. Why indeed should you hate them 
and try to injure them any more than Shakespeare hated lago 
for injuring Othello ; do you think that Shakespeare shared the 
feelings of [lago] when he condemned the successful villain to 
death and torture ? If Shakespeare did hate lago, you would at 
once say that it was illusion, Avidya, on the part of Shakespeare 
--- since it is Shakespeare himself who made lago there to injure 
Othello, since indeed there is no Othello or lago, but only Shakes- 
peare creating himself in himself. Why then should you consider 
your hatred of yourself made enemy more reasonable than 
Shakespeare’s hatred of his own creation ? No, all things being in 
yourself, are your own creation, are yourself, and you cannot 
hate your own creation, you cannot loathe yourself. Loathing 
and hatred are the children of illusion, of ignorance. This is the 
negative side of morality; but there is a positive for which the 
Sruti next proceeds to lay down the basis. You must for the 
purpose of withdrawing yourself from unrealities see all crea- 
tures in the Self; but if you did that only, you would soon arrive 
at the Nirvana of all action and ring down the curtain on an 
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unfinished play. For the purpose of continuing the play till the 
proper time for your final exit, you must also see yourself in all 
creatures. The nature of the Self in a state of Vidya is bliss; now 
the State of Vidya is a state of self-realisation, the realisation of 
oneness and universality. The nature of the Self in the state of 
Avidya, the false sense of diversity and limitation is a state not of 
pure bliss but of pleasure and pain, for pleasure is different from 
bliss, as it is limited and involves pain, while the nature of bliss is 
illimitable and above duality. It is when pain itself becomes 
pleasure, is swallowed up in pleasure, that bliss is born. Every- 
thing therefore which removes even partially the sense of diffe- 
rence and helps towards the final unity, brings with it a touch of 
bliss by a partial oblivion of pain. But that which brings you 
bliss, you cannot help but delight in ecstatically, you cannot but 
love. If therefore you see yourself in another, you spontaneously 
love that other for in yourself you must delight; if you see your- 
self in all creatures, you cannot but love all creatures. Universal 
love is the inevitable consequence of the realisation of the One in 
Many, and with Universal Love how shall any shred of hate, 
disgust, dislike, loathing co-exist? They dissolve in it like the 
night mists in the blaze of the rising sun. Take it in another way 
and we get a new facet of the one Truth. All hatred and repul- 
sion arises from the one cause, Avidya, which begot Will, called 
Desire, which begot Ahankar, which begot desire called Hunger. 
From Desire-Hunger are born liking and dislike, liking for 
whatever satisfies or helps us to our desire, dislike for whatever 
obstructs or diminishes the satisfaction of desire. This hking 
created in this way is the liking of the protoplasmic sheath for 
whatever gives it sensual gratification, the liking of the vital 
sheath for whatever gives it emotional gratification, the liking 
of the mind sheath for whatever gives it aesthetic gratification, 
the liking of the knowledge sheath for whatever gives it intellec- 
tual gratification. But beyond these there is something else not so 
intelligible, beyond my hking for the beautiful body of a woman 
or for a fine picture or a pleasant companion or an exciting 
play or a clever speaker or a good poem or an illuminative and 
well-reasoned argument there is my liking for somebody which 
has no justification or apparent reason. If sensual gratification 
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were all, then it is obvious that I should have no reason to prefer 
one woman over another and after the brute gratification liking 
would cease; I have seen this brute impulse given the name of 
love; perhaps I myself used to give it that name when the proto- 
plasmic animal predominated in me. If emotional gratification 
were all, then 1 might indeed cling for a time to the woman 
who had pleased my body, but only so long as she gave me emo- 
tional pleasure, by her obedience, her sympathy with my likes 
and dislikes, her pleasant speech, her admiration or her answering 
love. But the moment these cease, my liking also will begin to 
fade away. This sort of liking too is persistently given the great 
name and celebrated in poetry and romance. Then if aesthetic 
gratification were all, my liking for a woman of great beauty or 
great charm might well outlast the loss of all emotional gratifica- 
tion, but when the wrinkles began to trace the writing of age on 
her face or when accident marred her beauty, my h’king would 
fade or vanish since the effect would lose the nutrition of a present 
cause. Intellectual gratification seldom enters into the love of a 
man for a woman; even if it did so, more frequently the intellec- 
tual gratification to be derived from a single mind is soon ex- 
hausted in daylong and m'ghtlong companionship. Whence then 
comes that love which is greater than life and stronger than death, 
which survives the loss of beauty and the loss of charm, which 
defies the utmost pain and scorn the object of love can deal out 
to it, which often pours out from a great and high intellect on one 
infinitely below it? What again is that love of woman which 
nothing can surpass, which lives on neglect and thrives on scorn 
and cruelty, whose flames rise higher than the red tongues of the 
funeral pyre, which follows you into heaven or draws you out of 
hell ? Say not that this love does not exist and that all here is based 
on appetite, vanity, interest or selfish pleasure, that Rama and 
Sita, Rum and Savitri are but dreams and imaginations. Human 
nature conscious of its divinity throws back the libel in scorn, — 
and poetry blesses and history confirms its verdict. That Love 
is nothing but the Self recognising the Self dimly or clearly and 
therefore seeking to realise the oneness and the bliss of oneness. 
What again is a friend ? Certainly I do not seek from my friend 
the pleasure of the body or choose him for his good looks nor 
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for that similarity of tastes and pursuits I would ask in a mere 
comrade; nor do I love him because he loves me or admires me, 
as I would perhaps love a disciple; nor do I necessarily demand 
of him a clever brain, as if he were only an intellectual helper 
or teacher. All these feelings exist, but they are not the soul of 
friendship. No, I love my friend for the woman’s reason, because 
I love him, because in the old imperishable phrase, he is my 
other self. There by intuition the old Roman hit on the utter secret 
of Love. Love is the turning of the Self from its false self in the 
mind or body to its true Self in another; I love him because I have 
discovered the very Self of me in him, not my body or mind or 
tastes or feelings, but my very Self of love and bliss, of the outer 
aspect of whom the Sruti has beautifully said “Love is his right 
side etc.” So is it with the patriot; he has seen himSelf in his 
nation and seeks to lose his lower self in that higher national 
Self; because he can do so, we have a Mazzini, a Garibaldi, a 
Joan of Arc, a Washington, a Pratap Singh or a Shivaji ; the 
lower material self could not have given us these; you do not 
manufacture such men in the workshop of utility, on the forge of 
Charvaka or grow them in the garden of Epicurus. So is it with 
the lover of humanity, who loses or seeks to lose his lower self in 
mankind; no enlightened selfishness could have given us Father 
Damien or Jesus or Florence Nightingale. So is it.finally with the 
lover of the whole world, of whom the mighty type is Buddha, 
the one unapproachable ideal of Divine Love in man, he who 
turned from perfect divine bliss as he had turned from perfect 
human bliss that not he alone but all natures might be saved. 

To see your Self in all creatures and all creatures in your 
Self — that is the unshakable foundation of all rehgion, love, 
patriotism, philanthropy, humanity, of everything which rises 
above selfishness and gross utility. For what is selfishness? 
It is mistaking the body and the vital impulses for your true 
self and seeking their gratification, a gross narrow and tran- 
sient pleasure, instead of the stainless bliss of your true self 
which is the whole Universe and more than the Universe. 
Selfishness arises from Avidya, from the great fundamental 
ignorance which creates Ahankara, the sense of your indivi- 
dual existence, the preoccupation with your own individual 
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existence, which at once leads to Desire, to Hunger which is 
Death, death to yourself and death to others. The sense that 
this is I and that is you, and that I must have this or that, or 
else you will take it, that is the basis of all selfishness; the sense 
that this I must eat that you, in order to live and avoid being 
eaten, that is the principle of material existence from which 
arises strife and hatred. And so long as the difference between 
I and you exists, hatred cannot cease, covetousness cannot 
cease, war cannot cease, evil and sin cannot cease, and be- 
cause sin cannot cease, sorrow and misery cannot cease. This 
is the eternal Maya that makes a mock of all materialistic 
schemes for a materialistic Paradise upon earth. Paradise cannot 
be made upon the basis of food and drink, upon the equal divi- 
sion of goods or even upon the common possession of goods, for 
always the mine and thine, the greed, the hate, will return again 
if not between this man and that man, yet between this commu- 
nity and that community. Christianity hopes to make men live 
together like brothers — a happy family, loving and helping 
each other; perhaps it still hopes, though there is little in the 
state of the modern world to flatter its dreams. But that millen- 
nium too will not come, not though Christ should descend with 
all his angels and cut the knot, after banishing the vast majority 
of mankind to the outer darkness where there is wailing and gna- 
shing of teeth, by setting up this united family of mankind with 
the meagre remnants of the pure and faithful. What a mad dream 
of diseased imaginations that men could be really and everlast- 
ingly happy while mankind was everlastingly suffering! And how 
strangely was the slight, but the sweet and gracious shadow of 
Buddhism distorted in the sombre and cruel minds of those fierce 
Mediterranean races, when they pictured the saints as drawing 
added bliss from the contemplation of the eternal tortures in 
which those they had lived with and perhaps loved were agom'- 
sing. Divine love, divine pity, the nature of the Buddha, that was 
the message which India sent to Europe through the lips of Jesus, 
and this is how the European mind interpreted divine love, divine 
pity! The fires of Hell aptly and piously anticipated on earth 
by the fires of Smithfield, the glowing splendours of the Auto- 
da-fe, the unspeakable reek of agony that steams up through 
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history from the dungeons of the Holy Office, — nay, there are 
wise men who find an apology for these pious torturers, — it was 
divine love after all seeking to save the soul at the cost of the 
perishable body! But the Aryan spirit of the East, the spirit of 
Buddha struggles for ever with European barbarism and surely 
in the end it shall conquer. Already Europe does homage to 
humanity with her lips and in the gateways of her mind; perhaps 
some day she will do so with her heart also. At any rate the mil- 
lennium of Tertullian is out of date. But still it is the Christian 
ideal, the Syrian interpretation of the truth and not the truth 
itself, which dominates the best European thought and the 
Christian ideal is the ideal of the united family. 

The Student 
Surely it is a noble ideal. 

The Guru 

Very noble and we have it among ourselves in a noble couplet 
but everything which implies difference is based 
upon Avidya and the inevitable fruits of Avidya. Have you ever 
watched a big united family, a joint-family in Bengal especially 
in days when the Aryan discipline is lost? Behind its outward 
show of strength and unity, what jarring, what dissensions, what 
petty malice and hatred, what envy and covetousness I And then 
finally one day a crash, a war, a case in the law-courts, a separa- 
tion for ever. What the joint-family is on a small scale, that on 
a big scale is an united nation, Russia or Austria or Germany or 
the United Kingdom. Mankind as an united family would mean 
in practice mankind as an united nation. How much would you 
gain by it?, You would get rid of war, — for a time — of the 
mangling of men’s bodies by men, but the body though to be 
respected as the chosen vehicle or the favourite dress of Brahman, 
is not of the first importance. You would not get rid of the much 
more cruel mangling of the human Self by hatred, greed and 
strife. The Europeans attach too much importance to the body, 
shrink too much from physical sin and are far too much at their 
ease with mental sin. It is enough for them if a woman abstain 
from carrying out her desire in action, if a man abstain from phy- 
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sical violence, then is the one chaste, the other self-controlled. 
This if not sheer unAryanism or Mlecchahood is at best the half- 
baked virtue of the semi-Aryanised to you who are born in the 
Aryan discipline, however maimed by long bondage, an Aryan 
indeed, chaste in mind and spirit, and not merely careful in speech 
and body, gentle in heart and thought and not merely decent in 
words and actions. That is the true self-control and real morality. 
No Paradise therefore can exist, no Paradise even if it existed, 
can last until that which makes sin and hell is conquered. We 
may never have a Paradise on earth, but if it is ever to come, it 
will come not when all mankind are as brothers, for brothers 
jar and hate as much and often more than mere friends or stran- 
gers, but when all mankind has realised that it is one Self. Nor 
can that be until mankind has realised that all existence is one- 
self, for if an united humanity tyrannise over bird and beast and 
insect, the atmosphere of pain, hatred and fear breathing up from 
the lower creation will infect and soil the purity of the upper. 
The law of Karma is inexorable, and whatever you deal out to 
others, even such shall be the effect on yourself, in this life or in 
another. Do you think then that this strange thing will ever come 
about that mankind in general, will ever come to see in the dog 
and the vulture, nay, in the snake that bites and the scorpion that 
stings, their own Self, that they will say unto Death my brother 
and to Destruction my sister, nay that they will know these 
things as themselves? the Sruti will not spare you 

the meanest insect that crawls or the foulest worm that writhes. 

The Student 
It does not seem possible. 

The Guru 

It does not; and yet the impossible repeatedly happens. At any 
rate, if you must have an ideal, of the far-off event to which 
humanity moves, cherish this. Distrust all Utopias that seek to 
destroy sin or scrape away part of the soil in which it grows while 
preserving intact the very roots of sin, Ahankara bom of Igno- 
rance and Desire. For once Ahankara is there, likes and dislikes 
are born, m& c il , the primal couple of dualities, liking for what 
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furthers the satisfaction of desire, dislike for what hinders it, 
the sense of possession, the sense of loss, attraction, repulsion, 
charm, repugnance, love, hatred, pity, cruelty, kindness, wrath, 
— the infinite and eternal procession of the dualities. Admit 
but one pair, and all the others come tumbling in its wake. But 
the man who sees himself in all creatures, cannot hate ; he shrinks 
from none, he has neither repulsion nor fear, ^ . 

Yonder leper whom all men shun — but shall I shun him, I who 
know that from this strange disguise the Brahman looks out with 
smiling eyes? This foeman who comes with a sword to pierce 
me through the heart, — I look beyond the sharp threatening 
sword, beyond the scowling brow and the eyes of hate, and I 
recognise the mask of my Self; thereafter I shall neither fear the 
sword nor hate the bearer. O myself who foolishly callest thyself, 
mine enemy, how canst thou be my enemy unless I choose; friend 
and enemy are but creations of the Mind that mjriad-working 
magician, that great dreamer and artist; and if I will not to re- 
gard thee as my enemy, thou canst no more be such than a dream 
or shadow can, as indeed thy flashing sword is but a dream and 
thy scowling brow but a shadow. But thou wilt divide me with thy 
sword, thou wilt slay me, pierce me with bullets, torture me with 
fire, blow me from the mouth of thy cannon? Me thou canst 
not pierce, for I am unslayable, unpierceable, indivisible, unburn- 
able, immovable. Thou canst but tear this dress of me, this food- 
sheath or multiplied protoplasm which I wear — /am what I was 
before. I will not be angry with thee even, for who would trouble 
himself to be angry with a child because in its play or little childish 
wrath it has tom his dress ? Perhaps I valued the dress and would 
not so soon have parted with it; I will try then to save it, if I 
may, and even punish thee without anger so that thou mayst not 
tear more dresses ; but if I cannot — well, it was but a cloth and 
another can soon be had from the merchant; nay, have I not 
already paid the purchase-money? O my judge, thou who sittest 
pronouncing that I be hanged by the neck till I be dead, because 
I have broken thy laws perchance to give bread to starving thou- 
sands, perchance to help the men of my country whom thou 
wouldst keep as slaves for thy pleasure — Me wilt thou hang? 
When thou canst shake the sun from heaven or wrap up the skies 
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like a garment, then shall power be given thee to hang me. Who 
or what is this thou deemest will die by hanging? A bundle of 
animalculae, no more. This outward thou and I are but stage 
masks, behind them is One who neither slayeth nor is slain. 
Mask, called a judge, play thou thy part; I have played mine. O 
son of the ancient Yoga, realise thy Self in all things; fear nothing, 
loathe nothing; dread none, hate none. But do thy part with 
strength and courage; so shalt thou be what thou truly art, God 
in thy victory, God in thy defeat, God in thy very death and 
torture, — God who will not be defeated and who cannot die. 
Shall God fear any? shall He despair? shall He tremble and 
shake? Nay, ’tis the insects that fprm thy body and brain which 
shake and tremble; Thou within them sittest looking with calm 
eyes at their pain and terror; for they are but shadows that dream 
of themselves as a reality. Realise the Self in all creatures, realise 
all creatures in the Self; then in the end terror shall flee from 
thee in terror, pain shall not touch thee, lest itself be tortured 
by thy touch; death shall not dare to come near to thee lest 
he be slain. 

ffsr ^ qi: II 

He who discerneth, in whom all creatures have become 
himSelf, how shall he be deluded, whence shall he have sorrow, 
in whose eyes all things are One. That is the realisation of the 
mighty ideal, the mor^l and practical result of perfected Vedanta, 
that in us all things will become ourself. There, says the Sruti, 
in the man whose Self has become all creatures, what delusion 
can there be or what sorrow, for wherever he looks he 

sees nothing but the great Oneness, nothing but God, nothing 
but his own Self of love and bliss. Delusion, is the mistak- 
ing of the appearance for the reality, bewilderment by the force 
of Maya. “This house that my fathers had was mine and alas, 

I have lost it.” “This was my wife whom I loved, and she is lost 
to me for ever.” “Alas, how has my son disappointed me from 
whom I hoped so much.” “This office for which I hoped and 
schemed, my rival, the man I hated has got it.” All these arc the 
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utterances of delusion and the result of delusion is sorrow. 
But to one whose Self has become all creatures, there can be no 
delusion and therefore no sorrow. He does not say “I, Deva- 
datta, have lost this house. What a calamity!” He says, “I, 
Devadatta, have lost this house, but it has gone to me Haris- 
chandra. That is fortunate.” /can lose nothing except to myself. 
Nor shall I weep because my wife is dead and lost, who is not 
lost at all, but as near to me as ever, since she is still my Self, in 
my Self, with my Self as much after death as when her body was 
underneath my hands. / cannot lose my Self. My son has dis- 
appointed me? He has taken his own way and not mine but he 
has not disappointed himSelf who is mySelf, he has only dis- 
appointed the sheath, the case, the mental cell in which I was 
imprisoned. The vision of the One Self dispels all differences; 
an infinite calm, an infinite love, an infinite charity, an infinite 
tolerance is the very nature of the strong soul that has seen God. 
The sin, the stain, the disease, the foulness of the world cannot 
pollute his mind nor repel his sympathy; as he stoops to lift 
the sinner from the dung heap in which he wallows, he does 
not shrink from the ordure that stains his own hands; his eyes 
are not bedimmed by tears, when he lifts up the shrieking sufferer 
out of his pit of pain; he lifts him as a father lifts his child who 
has stumbled in the mire and is crying; the child chooses to 
think he is hurt and cries ; the father knows he is not really hurt, 
therefore he does not grieve but neither does he chide him, rather 
he lifts him up and soothes the wilful imaginary pain. Such a 
soul has become God, mighty and loving to help and save, not 
weak to weep and increase the ocean of human tears with his 
own. Buddha did not weep when he saw the suffering of the 
world; he went forth to save. And surely such a soul will not 
grieve over the buffets the outward world seems to give to his 
outward self; for how can He grieve who is all this Universe? 
The pain of his petty personal self is no more to his conscious- 
ness than the pain of a crushed ant to a king as he walks musing 
in his garden bearing on his shoulders the destiny of nations. He 
cannot feel sorrow for himself even if he would, for he has the 
sorrow of a whole world to relieve; his own joy is nothing to him, 
for he has the joy of the whole Universe at his command. 
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There are two ways of attaining to Jnana, to the Vision. One 
is the way of Insight, the other the way of World-Sight. There 
are two ways of Bhakti, one by devotion to the Self as Lord of all 
concentrated within you, the other by devotion to the Self as Lord 
of all extended in the Universe. There are two ways of Karma, 
one by Yoga, quiescence of the sheaths, and the ineffable, un- 
acting, yet all enveloping omnipotence of the Self within; the 
other by quiescence of desire and selfless activity of the sheaths 
for the wider self in the Universe. For the first you must turn 
your eyes within instead of without, put from you the pleasures 
of contact and sense, hush the mind and its organs and rising 
above the dualities become One in yourself. sTTmgfexTmRm: . Is 
this too difficult for thee? Does thy mind fail thee, the anguish 
of thy coverings still conceal the immortal Spirit within ? Dash 
the tears from thine eyes; though they be tears of blood, still 
persist in wiping them away as they ooze out, and look out on 
the Universe. That is thy self, that is Brahman. Realise all this 
Cosmic stir, this rolling of the suns, this light, this life, this cease- 
less activity. It is thou thyself that art stirring through ail this 
Universe, thou art this Sun and this Moon and these Constella- 
tions. The Ocean rolls in thee, the storm blows in thee, the hills 
stand firm in thee. If thou wert not, these things would not be. 
Canst thou grieve over the miseries of this little speck in the 
Brahman, this little insect-sheath, of whose miseries thou art the 
maker and thou canst be the ender? Is the vision too great for 
thee ? Look round thee then, limit the vision there. These men 
and women and living things that are round thee, their number- 
less joys and sorrows, amongst which what are thine ? They arc 
all thy Self and they are all in Thee. Thou art their Creator, 
Disposer and Destroyer. Thou canst break them if thou wilt 
and thou canst rescue them from their griefs and miseries if thou 
wilt, for power infinite is within thee. Thou wilt not be the Asura 
to injure thyself in others? Be then the Deva to help thy Self in 
others. Learn the sorrows of those who live near thee and remove 
them; thou wilt soon feel what a joy has been so long lost to thee, 
a joy in which thine own sorrows grow like an unsubstantial mist. 
Wrestle with mighty wrong-doers, succour the oppressed, free the 
slave and the bound and thou shalt soon know something of the 
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joy that is more than any pleasure, thou shalt soon be initiated 
into the bliss of the One who is in all. Even in death thou shalt 
know that ecstasy and rejoice in the blood as it flows from thee. 

The Student 

These ideals are too high. Where is the strength to follow them 
and the way to find that strength? 

The Guru 

The strength is in yourself and the way to find that strength has 
been laid down from the times of old. But accept that ideal first 
or you will have no spur to help you over the obstacles in the way. 

The Student 

But how many will accept the ideal, when there are so many easier 
ideals to give them strength and comfort? 

The Guru 

But are those ideals true? Delusions may give you strength and 
comfort for a while, but after all they break down and leave you 
tumbling through Chaos. Truth alone is a sure and everlasting 
rock of rest, an unfailing spear of strength. The whole universe 
rests upon Truth, on the Is, not on the Is Not. To be comfortable 
in delusion is the nature of man in his Tamasic covering of gross 
matter-stuff; it is the business of philosophy and religion to dis- 
pel his delusion and force him to face the truth. 

The Student 

But many wise men are of the opinion that these smaller ideals 
are the truth, not religion and philosophy which are a delusion. 

The Guru 

Tell me one of these new-born truths that profess to dispel the 
knowledge that is without end and without beginning; for you 
know more of the science of the West than I. 

The Student 

There is the doctrine of the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, which has something finite, certain and attainable about it 
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— nothing metaphysical, nothing abstract. 

The Guru 

We have heard something about it in this country, a system of 
morality by arithmetic called utilitarianism which would have 
man pass his hfe with a pair of scales in his hand weighing good 
and evil. It did good in its time, but it was not true, and could 
not last. 

The Student 
In what is it not true? 

The Guru 

It is not true, because it is not in human nature; no human being 
ever made or ever will make an arithmetical calculation of the 
pain and pleasure to result from an action and the numbers of 
the people diversely affected by them, before doing the action. 
That sort of ethical algebra, this system of moral accounts needs 
a different planet for its development; a qualified accountant has 
yet to be born on the human plane. You cannot assess pleasure 
and pain, good and evil in so many ounces and pounds : human 
feelings, abstract emotions are elusive and variable from moment 
to moment. Utilitarianism with all its appearance of extreme 
practicality and definiteness, is really empty of any definite truth 
and impotent to give any sound and helpful guidance; it is in 
itself as barren of light as of inspiration, a creed arid, dry and 
lifeless, and what is worse, yh/je. Whatever it has of value, it has 
copied or rather caricatured from altruism. It gives us standards 
of weight and measure which are utterly impossible to fix, and 
it fails to provide any philosophical justification for self-sacrifice 
nor any ardent inspiration towards it. Utilitarian hedonism — 
is not that the phrase — suggests, I think, that by doing good 
to others, we really provide a rarer and deeper pleasure for our- 
selves than any purely self-limited gratification can give us. Most 
true — and a truth we needed not to learn from either hedonist or 
utilitarian. The Buddhists knew it 2,000 years ago and the Aiy'ans 
of India practised it before that; the whole life of Sri Krishna 
was a busy working for the good of others, of his friends, his 
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country and the world, and Sri Krishna never knew grief or pain. 
But there are three kinds of pleasure to be had from charity and 
beneficence; there is the satisfaction of vanity, the vanity of hear- 
ing oneself praised, the vanity of feeling “How very good I am.” 
This, I think, is at the bottom of much charity in India and more 
in Europe; and it is here that hedonism comes most into play, 
but it is a poor spring and will break down under any strain; 
it may lead to charity but never to self-sacrifice. Then there is the 
joy of having done a good work and brought oneself nearer to 
heaven which used to be and perhaps still is the most common 
incentive to beneficence in Aryaland. That is a more powerful 
spring, but it is narrow and does not reach the true self; its best 
value is that it is helpful towards purification. Then there are 
the natures born for love and unselfishness, who in the mere joy 
of helping others, of suffering for others, of seeing the joy return 
to tear- worn faces and pain-dimmed eyes, feel the bliss that comes 
from the upsurging of God within. To these hedonism is a vanity 
and the babbling of children. The hedonistic element in utilita- 
rianism is an imperfect blundering effort to grope for a great 
truth which it has neither been able to grasp itself nor set forth 
with scientific accuracy. That Truth is found only in the clear 
and luminous teaching of the Vedanta ; it is this, that the com- 
pound result we call man is a compound result and not the single 
simple homogeneous being our senses would believe; he is com- 
posed of several elements, corporeal, vital, mental, intellectual 
and essential; and his true self is none of these heterogeneous 
factors of the element the Self lives in, but something beyond and 
transcendent. Pain and pleasure, good and evil are therefore not 
permanent and definite entities ; the former are a heterogeneous 
conglomeration, sometimes a warring agglomeration of the feel- 
ings and impulses belonging to the various husks in which the 
true Self is wrapped. Good and evil are relative and depend on the 
standpoint we take with reference to the true locality of Self in this 
little cosmos of man; if we locate that Self low down our “good” 
will be a poor thing, of the earth, earthy, little distinguishable 
from evil; if we locate it in its true place, our good will be as 
high, vast and pure as the heavens. All pain and pleasure, all 
good and evil have their birth, their existence and their end in 
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the Self. It follows therefore that even the highest love and 
altruism are bounded by the Self. Altruism is not the sacrifice 
of self to others, but the sacrifice of our false self to our true Self, 
which unless we are Yogins we can best see in others. True love 
is not the love of others but the love of our Self; for we cannot 
possibly love what is not ourself. If we love what is not ourself, 
it must be as a result of contact; but we cannot love by sparsa, 
by mere contact; because contact is temporary in its nature and 
in its results, and cannot give rise to a permanent feeling such 
as love. Yajnavalkya well said, “We desire the wife not for the 
sake of the wife but for the sake of the Self.” Only if we mistake 
things for the Self which are not the true Self, we shall, as a result, 
mistake things for love which are not real love. If we mistake 
the food-husk for Self, we shall desire the wife for corporeal 
gratification; if we mistake the vital emotion husk for Self we 
shall desire the wife for emotional gratification ; if we mistake the 
mind husk for the Self we shall desire the wife for aesthetic grati- 
fication and pleasurable sense of her presence, her voice, looks 
etc. about the house; if we mistake the intellect husk for the Self, 
we shall desire the wife for her qualities and virtues, her capa- 
cities and mental gifts, for the gratification of the understanding. 
If we see the Self in the bliss sheath, where the element of error 
reaches the vanishing point, we shall then desire the wife for the 
gratification of the true Self, the bliss of the sense of Union, of 
becoming One. And if we have seen and understood our true Self 
without husk or covering, we shall not desire her at all, because 
we shall possess her, we shall know that she is already our Self 
and therefore not to be desired in her sheaths, since She is already 
possessed. It follows that the more inward the sheath with which 
we confuse the Self, the purer the pleasure, the more exalted the 
conception of Good, until in the real naked Self we rise beyond 
good and evil because we have no longer any need of good or any 
temptation to evil. Emotional pleasure is higher than corporeal, 
aesthetic than emotional, intellectual than aesthetic, ethical than 
intellectual, spiritual than ethical. This is the whole truth and the 
whole philosophy of ethics; all else is practical arrangement and 
balancing of forces, economising of energies for the purposes 
of social stability or some other important but impermanent end. 
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Utilitarianism gets a partial and confused view of the truth 
and being unable properly to correlate it, groping about for some 
law, some standard and principle of order, thinks it has found it 
in utility. But what utility? I, this perfected animal, with desires, 
thoughts, sensations and a pressing need for their gratification 
can very well understand what is personal utility; utility for this 
vital, sensational, conceptual me. My utility is to get as much 
sensual, emotional, and intellectual gratification as I may out of 
life consistent with my own ease and safety; if utility is to be my 
standard of ethics, that is my ethics. But when you ask me in the 
name of utility and rationalism to sacrifice these things for some 
higher or wider utility, for others, for the greater number, for 
society, I no longer follow you. So much as is necessary to keep 
up government, law and order and a good police, I can under- 
stand, for these things are necessary to my safety and comfort; 
society has given me these and I must see to and pay for their 
maintenarice by myself and others. That is businesslike, both 
utilitarian and rational. But beyond this society has not any 
claim on me; society exists for me, not I for society. If then 
I have to sacrifice what I perhaps most deeply cherish for 
society, my life, my goods, my domestic peace, my use for 
society ceases ; I regard society then as a fraudulent depositor 
who wishes to draw from my ethical bank more than he has 
deposited. So might argue the average man who is neither im- 
moral nor deeply moral but only respectable; and utilitarianism 
can give him no satisfactory answer. 

Moreover, if I have other instincts than those of the respect- 
able citizen, and ability to carry them out, why should I refrain ? 
What holds me ? If I can earn a huge fortune rapidly by some 
safe form of swindling, by gambling, by speculation or by the 
merciless methods of the American capitalist, why should I 
refrain? The charge of anti-social conduct; but that has no ter- 
rors for an egotist of strong character; he knows well that he can 
hush the disapproval of society under a shower of gold coin. 
Morality with the vital sensational man becomes in an utiltarian 
age merely ih&fear of social or legal punishment, and strong men 
do not fear; nor unless their acts shake the social framework will 
utilitarian society care to condemn them, for they are breaking 
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no powerful sanctions, outraging no deep-rooted sentiments — 
utilitarianism deliberately parts company with sentiment and 
except force and fear it has no sanctions to replace those of reli- 
gion and ancient prejudice which it has destroyed. It is useless 
to tell these people that they will find a deeper and truer bliss in 
good moral conduct and altruism than in their present selfish and 
anti-social career. Where is the proof or even the philosophic 
justification of what these philosophers allege? Their own expe- 
rience? That is not valid for the average sensational man; his 
deepest pleasure is necessarily vital and sensational; it is only 
valid for the men who make the statement, they being the intel- 
lectual self with an ethical training that has survived from a dead 
Christianity. In order for it to be true of the sensational man, he 
must cease to be sensational, he must undergo a process of 
spiritual regeneration to which utilitarian philosophy cannot 
give him either the key or even the motive-impulse. For in 
the mouth of the utilitarian, this statement of the deeper and 
truer bliss is a piece of second-hand knowledge; not his own 
earning, but part of that store of ethical coin rifled by rationalism 
from the coffers of Christianity on which European civilisation 
is precariously living at the present day. One trembles to think 
of the day when that coin shall be exhausted — already we see 
some signs of growing moral vulgarity, coarseness, almost 
savagery in the European mind, which, if it increases, if the 
open worship of brutal force and unscrupulous strength which 
is rampant in politics and in commerce taint, as it must even- 
tually do, the deeper heart of society, may lead to an orgy of 
the vital and sensational impulses such as has not been since the 
worst days of the Roman Empire. 

The Student 

But Lecky has proved that the moral improvement of Europe 
was due entirely to the rise of rationalism. 

The Guru 

My son, there is one great capacity of the learned and cultured 
mind both in Europe and Asia which one should admire without 
imitating; it is the capacity of dextrous juggling with words. If 
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you choose to give an extension of meaning to a particular word, 
a meaning it cannot and ought not to have, you can easily build 
on it a very glittering edifice of theory, which will charm the eye 
until someone comes by with a more effective word more effec- 
tively extended in meaning and knocks down the old house to 
build a newer and more glittering mansion. Thus the old eternal 
truths are overlaid by trashy superstructures until some day some 
salutary earthquake swallows up the building and builders and 
reveals the old truth which no change or chance can injure. Amid 
the giddy round of ever shifting theories Europe gives us, there 
are only two fundamental truths, often misapplied, but never- 
theless true in the sphere of phenomena, — Evolution, which is 
taught in different ways by our Sankhya and Vedanta, and the 
Law of Invariable Causality, which is implied in our theories of 
Kala and Karma. These receive and hold fast to, — for it is by 
working them out not always well, but always suggestively that 
Europe has made her real contribution to the eternal store of 
knowledge. But in their isms and schisms trust not — they con- 
tain scant grain of truth hidden in a very bushelful of error. 

The Student 

Still, it seems to me thatLecky is not altogether wrong. 

The Guru 

On the contrary he is entirely right, if we consent to lump together 
all enlightenment without regard to its nature and source, as 
rationalism; that the moral improvement of Europe was due to 
increasing enlightenment is entirely true, for Knowledge, by 
which I mean not the schoolmaster’s satchelful of information 
or even the learning of the Universities, but Jnana, the perception 
and realisation of truth, is the eternal enemy and slayer of sin; for 
sin is descended of ignorance through her child, egoism. It is true 
that the so-called Christian ages in Europe were times of sin and 
darkness ; Europe had accepted Christ only to crucify him afresh; 
she had entombed him alive with his pure and gracious teaching 
and over that living tomb she had built a thing called the Church. 
What we know as Christendom was a strange mixture of Roman 
corruption, German barbarism and fragments of ancient culture 
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all bathed in the pale light that flowed upwards from the en- 
haloed brows of the entombed and crucified Christ. The great 
spiritual hoard he had opened to the West was kept locked up and 
unavailable except to individuals whose souls were too bright to 
be swallowed up in the general darkness. All knowledge was 
under taboo, not because there was any natural conflict between 
Religion and Science, but because there was natural irrecon- 
cilable antipathy between the obscurantism of political ecclesias- 
tics and resurgent knowledge. Again Asia came to the rescue of 
Europe and from the liberal civilisation of the Arabs, Science was 
reborn into her mediaeval night, and the light of Science, perse- 
cuted and tortured, struggled up until the darkness was over- 
powered and wounded to death. The intellectual history of 
Europe has outwardly been a struggle between Seience and the 
Church, with which has been confounded the Christian reli- 
gion which the Church professed with its lips and attempted to 
strangle with its hands; inwardly it was the ancient struggle 
between Deva and Asura, Sattwa and Tamas. Now Religion is 
Sattwic with a natural impulse towards light, it cannot be Tamasic, 
it can have no dealings with the enemies of the Devas; and if 
something calling itself religion, attempts to suppress light, you 
may be sure it is not religion but an impostor masquerading in 
her name. Consider what were the ideas under which as under a 
banner, the modern spirit overthrew the mediaeval Titan; the 
final uprush of those ideas we see in the French Revolution. The 
motto of the Revolution we know: liberty, equality and frater- 
nity; the spirit it professed but could not attain we know, hu- 
manity. In liberty, the union of the individual moral liberty of 
Christianity with the civic liberty of Greece; in equality, the 
democratic spiritual equality of Christianity applied to society; 
fraternity, the aspiration to universal brotherhood, which is the 
peculiar and distinguishing idea of Christianity; humanity, the 
Buddhistic spirit of mercy, pity, love of which Europe knew 
nothing till Christianity breathed it forth over the Mediterranean 
and with greater purity over Ireland, mingled with the sense of 
the divinity in man, borrowed from India through the old Gnos- 
tics and Platonists, these are the ideas which still profoundly 
influence Europe, many of which scientific materialism has been 
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obliged to borrow or tolerate, none of which it has as yet availed 
entirely to root out. Rationalism did not create these ideas, but 
found and adopted them. Rationalism is the spirit which subjects 
all beliefs and opinions to the test of logic from observed facts, it 
is indeed the intellectual sheath, mostly the lower or merely 
logical half of the intellectual sheath, attempting to establish itself 
as the Self. This is what we call Science and the scientific spirit. 
Wherever it has been able to work in the light of pure dry intel- 
lect, not distorted by irruptions of the lower selves in the shape of 
interest, vanity, passions, prejudices, it has produced invaluable 
results; in the sphere therefore of the passionless observation, 
classification and correlation of facts we may follow science 
without distrust or fear of stumbling; but whenever it tries to 
theorise from what it has observed about human nature, human 
affairs and spiritual development Science is always tumbling into 
the pits of the lower selves ; in attempting to range things above 
the material level under the law of the material self, it is trying to 
walk upon water, to float upon air; it is doing something essen- 
tially unscientific. Still more is this the case when it deals with 
the higher things of the spirit in the same terms ; its theories then 
become so amazingly paradoxical, one stands astonished at the 
wilful blindness to facts to which prejudice and prepossession 
can lead the trained observer of faets. Follow them not there, 
there are the blind leading the blind who go round and round 
battering themselves like a blind bird at night against the same 
eternal walls and never seeing the window open to it for its 
eseape. 

The Student 

But you have said that Evolution is an eternal truth. On the 
basis of Evolution the scientists have discovered a moral sanction 
which does replace the old religious sanction, the paramount 
claim of the race upon the individual. 

The Guru 

What race? The English or German or Russian or the great 
Anglo-Saxon race, which it appears is to inherit the world, God’s 
Englishmen and, we must now add, God’s Americans — or is it 
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the whole white race ? To whom must the individual bow his head 
as the head and front of Evolution? 

The Student 

I mean the whole human race. The individual is ephemeral, the 
species endures, the genus lasts almost for ever. On this basis 
your duty to yourself, your duty to society, your duty to your 
country, your duty to mankind, all fall into a beautifully ranged, 
orderly and symmetrical arrangement. All morality is shown to 
be an historical, inevitable evolution, and you have only to re- 
cognise it and further that evolution by falling into its track 
instead of going backward on the track. 

The Guru 

And getting called atavistic and degenerate and other terrible 
names ? Still I should like to be better satisfied as to the basis of 
this symmetrical and inevitable arrangement; for if I were con- 
vinced that I am an ephemeral animal, I should like to enjoy my- 
self during my day like other ephemeral animals and cannot see 
why I should trouble myself about the eternal future; and even 
though Science should hurl the most formidable polysyllables in 
its vocabulary at me, I do not know that I should greatly care; 
and I think Messrs Rockfeller and Jay Gould and millions more 
were or are in hearty agreement with me. You say the genus is 
eternal ? But I believe this is not the teaching of Science. As I 
understand it, man is only an am'mal, a particular sort of monkey 
which developed suddenly for some inexplicable reason and shot 
forward 10,000 miles ahead of every animal yet born upon earth. 

If this is so, there is no reason why some other animal, say, some 
particular kind of ant, should not suddenly for some inexplicable 
reason develop and shoot forward 100,000 miles ahead and make 
as short work of man as man made of the mammoth. Or in some 
other way the human race will certainly be replaced. Now what 
good is it to the mammoth whose bones Science has recently 
disinterred, that a race has developed which can disinter him and 
dissertate in numerous polysyllables upon his remains? And if a 
scientific mammoth in his days had placed before him this pros- 
pect and bid him give up in the interest of the mammoth race, his 
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unsocial and selfish ways, would that have seemed even to the 
most reasonable tusker a sufficient motive for his self-sacrifice? 
Where would his benefit in the affair come in ? 

The Student 

It is not precisely a question of personal benefit; it is a question 
of inevitable law. You would be setting yourself against the 
inevitable law. 

The Guru 

Verily? and what do I care, if my opposition to the inevitable 
brings me no harm, but rather content and prosperity in my day. 
After my death nothing can injure me, if I am but clay. 

The Student 

The individual may be immoral, but morality progresses 
inevitably. 

The Guru 

Truly? I do not think the present state of Europe favourable to 
that conception. Why, we had thought that Science would make 
the cultured nations dominate and people the earth. And we find 
them stationary or absolutely retrograding in population, degene- 
rating in nerve and hardiness, losing in the true imperial qualities. 
We had thought that sacking of cities, massacre, torture and foul 
rape were blotted by civilisation from the methods of war. The 
enlightened peoples of Europe march into China and there takes 
place an orgy of filth and blood and cold delight in agony which 
all but the most loathsome savages would shrink from in disgust. 
Is that the inevitable moral advance or Red Indian savagery im- 
proved upon ? We had thought that with increasing education and 
intellectuality must come increasing chastity or at least refine- 
ment. In a great American city the police sweeps the brothels 
and gathers in its net hundreds of educated, cultured, gracious 
and stately women who had carried their educationj beauty and 
culture there. Is that the inevitable moral advance, or rather 
the days of Messalina returned ? These are not isolated pheno- 
mena but could be multiplied infinitely. Europe is following in 
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the footsteps of ancient Rome. 

The Student 

There are these periods of retrogression. Evolution advances 
in a curve, not in a straight line. 

The Guru 

And mark that these retrogressions are most inevitable when the 
world, abandoning religion, plunges into philosophic material- 
ism. Not immediately do they come; while the spirit of the old 
religion still survives the death of its body, the nations seem per- 
haps to gain in strength and power; but very soon the posthu- 
mous force is exhausted. All the old nations perished because in 
the pride of intellect they abandoned their dharma, their religion. 
India, China still live. What was the force that enabled India 
beaten down and trampled by mailed fist and iron hoof ever to 
survive immortally, ever to resist, ever to crush down the con- 
queror of the hour at last beneath her gigantic foot, ever to raise 
her mighty head again to the stars. It is because she never lost 
hold of religion, never gave up her faith in the spirit. Therefore 
the promise of Sri Krishna ever holds good; therefore the Adya- 
shakti, the mighty Chandi, ever descends when the people turn 
to her and tramples the Asura to pieces. Times change and a 
new kind of outer power rules over India in place of the Asuras 
of the East. But woe to India if she cast from her her eternal 
Dharma. The fate of the old nations shall then overtake her. Her 
name shall be cast out from the list of nations and her peoples 
become a memory and a legend upon the earth. Let her keep 
true to her Self and the Atmashakti, the eternal Force of the 
Self shall again strengthen and raise her. Modern Science has 
engaged itself deeply in two cardinal errors; it has built out of 
the Law of Causation a new and more inexorable fate than Greek 
or Hindu or Arab ever imagined; engrossed with that predesti- 
nation, Science has come to believe that the human will is a mere 
servant, nay, a mere creation of eternal inanimate forces. Science 
is mistaken, and unless it widen its view, may easily be convinced 
of its mistake in a ver}' ugly fashion before long. The Will is 
mightier than any law, fate or force. The Will is eternal, omni- 
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potent, it has created the law of causation and governs it; it has 
made the laws of matter and it can override them; it is itself all 
the forces which seem to govern and bind it. There is no com- 
pulsion on the human will to evolve towards progression; if it 
chooses to regress back it will go and all the world reeling and 
shrieking with it into barbarism and chaos; if it chooses to go 
forward, no force can stop it. The other mistake Science has 
made, it borrows from Christianity; it is that action and emo- 
tion can be directed towards beings distinct from oneself; all 
action and emotion are for the self, in the self. But if Science 
teaches men to regard themselves as distinct and purely corporeal 
beings, with no connection with others except such as may be 
created by physical contact and the communication of the senses, 
it is obvious that the human Will under the obsession of this be- 
lief will inevitably shape its action and thought in accordance, 
passing over the more shadowy moral generalities of evolutionary 
theorists ; and that spells in the end a colossal selfishness, an in- 
creasing sensuality, lust of power, riches, comfort and dominion, 
a monstrous and egoistic brutality like that of a hundred-armed 
Titan wielding all the arms of the Gods in those hundred hands. 
If man believes himself to be an animal he will act like an animal 
and exalt the animal impulse into his guide. That Europe does 
not approach more swiftly to this condition is due to the obsti- 
nate refusal of Jnana, Religion, true enlightenment, maimed and 
wounded though it be, to perish and make an end; it will not 
allow the human Will to believe that it is no more than nerve 
and flesh and body, animal and transitory. It persists and takes 
a hundred forms to elude the pursuit of materialistic Science, 
calling upon the Eternal Mother to come down and save; and 
surely before long she shall come. All bases of morality which 
do not go back to the original divine and sempiternal nature of 
man, must be erroneous and fleeting. Not from the instincts 
and customs of the ape and savage did the glories of religion 
and virtue arise; they are the perennial light of the concealed 
godhead revealing themselves ever with clearer lines, with floods 
of more beautiful rainbow lustre, to culminate at last in the pure 
white light of the supreme realisation; when all creatures have 
become our Self and our Self realises its own Unity. 
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The Upanishad having posited this Unity which is at once 
the justification of all religion and morality and the culmination 
in which religion and morality disappear into something higher 
than either, proceeds again to sum up and describe the Eternal 
under this new light. In the fourth verse He has been described 
only as the mighty Force which creates and surrounds all this 
universe; He is now to be described as the mighty Unity which 
in its unmanifestation is the source of all existence and in its 
manifestation governs these innumerable worlds. 

o <\ 

This is He that went round, the brightness, unbodied, unscarred, 
without sinews, pure, untouched by sin; He is the Seer, the 
Thinker, the Self-born that pervadeth; He from years sempi- 
ternal hath ordered perfectly all things. 

The verse begins by repeating the position already taken, 
of the Lord surrounding all things as a robe surrounds its wearer, 
creating all things by the appearance of motion, which is however 
an appearance, a phenomenon and not a reality of the Eternal. 
“This is He that went round.” In other words, the whirl of 
motion which the manifested Eternal set at work created the 
worlds; He poured forth from himself as Prajna the Eternal 
Wisdom and entered and encompassed each thing as He created 
it. But who is this He? In answering this question the Sruti 
immediately reverts to the neuter gender, because it has to go 
back to the luminous Parabrahman who is beyond the idea of 
sex or characteristic. He the Creator of the worlds is in reality 
That Brightness, the luminous shadow of the Unknowable of 
which we can only speak in negatives. That has not a body or 
form, form-being created by Him and therefore this side of Him; 
He has no scars or imperfections, but is one faultless and perfect 
light; He has no sinews or muscles; He is that side of Matter 
and creation is produced from Him not by physical means or 
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physical strength and skill, but by the mere flowing forth of his 
Shakti or Will. Finally He is not only that side of Matter, but 
He is that side of Mind also, for He is pure and untouched 
by evil. It is mind that creates impurity and evil, by desire which 
produces duality; but the Eternal is not subject to desire. What 
is evil or Sin? It is merely the preference of the more gross to the 
more subtle, of Tamas to Rajas and of Rajas to Sattwa; it operates 
therefore in the sphere of the gums and the Eternal being above 
the Gunas cannot be touched by Sin. Having established the 
identity of the Lord who creates and rules, with the pure lumi- 
nous Parabrahman, who is neither lord nor subject, the Sruti 
describes the Lord in his capacity of the All-wise Governor; He 
is the Seer and Poet, who by His illumined inspirations creates as 
Hiranyagarbha the whole world in His own infinite Mind, He is 
the Thinker, Prajna, the Wise One from whose essential mass of 
equipoised consciousness all existence and its laws draw their pe- 
rennial strength and being and flow forth to their works, and He 
is also that which flows forth. He is Virat, the pervading spirit 
which enters into all things and encompasses. In all these capaci- 
ties He is self-born; for He is Prajna who came forth by His own 
strength from the luminous Parabrahman and is Parabrahman, 
He is Hiranyagarbha who comes forth by His own strength 
from Prajna and is Prajna; He is Virat who comes forth by His 
own strength from Hiranyagarbha and is Hiranyagarbha. He is 
the Self born out of the Self by the Self. In other words all these 
are merely names of the One Spirit in different aspects or states 
of universal and infinite consciousness. Why then is the Lord 
spoken of, unlike Parabrahman, in the masculine gender? Be- 
cause He is now considered in His capacity as the great ruler 
and ordainer, not in His capacity as the source from which all 
things flow. As the source, substratum and container of things 
He is the Trinity, Prajna-Hiranyagarbha-Virat, in whom the Male 
and Female, Spirit and Matter, the Soul and its Shakti are still 
one and undivided. He is therefore best spoken of in the neuter. 
But when we see Him as the Ruler and Ordainer, the Mani- 
fested Brahman dealing with a world of phenomena already crea- 
ted, then division has taken place, the Shakti has gone forth to 
its works, and the great male Trinity, Brahma-Vishnu-Mahesh- 
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wara, filled with the force of that Shakti are creating, preserving 
and destroying the countless worlds and the innumerable myriads 
of their inhabiting forms. Both these Trinities are in reality one 
Trinity, it is only the point of view that makes the difference. 
From this standpoint the Sruti goes on then to describe the Lord. 
He is kavi, the great seer and poet in the true sense of the word 
poet; the kavi is he who divines things luminously and distinctly 
by sheer intuition and whose divinations become, by their own 
over-flow, creations. Paramatman as Sat-Brahma-Hiranyagar- 
bha has this divine quality of poethood, — which men call the 
power of creation and it is therefore that his Shakti is described 
as Saraswati. Then the Lord is described as manisi, the Tliinker. 
It is the thought of the Lord that is the basis or substratum of all 
this creation; it is therefore that the inanimate object forms fault- 
lessly, that the tree grows unerringly, that the animal acts with 
infallible instinct towards his dominant needs, that the star moves 
in its course and the mountain holds to its base. All the creations 
of the great Kavi would be inconstant in their relations and 
clash and collide till they destroyed each other if there were not 
this imperative Wisdom, with stability and equipoise as its 
characteristics, underlying all things and keeping them to their 
places, actions and nature. This Wisdom, be it noted, is the very 
nature of things ; it is no deliberate invention, no thing of after- 
thoughts, adjustments and alterations, but unchangeable and the 
essential basis of existence from the beginning. Whatever form it 
take, of gravitation, or of attraction and repulsion, or of evo- 
lution, it is an eternal presence and the very nature of the world 
sTiTR 5T5r . This power of divine instinctive thought is one capacity 
of Paramatman as Chit-Mahadeva-Prajna (Tamas, Sthanu). His 
other capacity is that of destruction for He is the spirit of immo- 
bility to whom the deep sleep of perfect unconditioned thought is 
the culmination (Chit) and if it were not for the activity of the Kavi 
in the Eternal, ifthe Thinker in Him were to blot out the Poet, all 
this pulsating world of phenomena would be stilled and resolve 
by inaction into the womb of undetermined condensed existence. 
Then again He is paribhu, He who exists all round, the great 
per\'ading Bliss of existence (Ananda). For the works of the 
Poet even though upheld by the Thinker, could not last, if it were 
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not that the bliss of existence poured through all created things 
like a stream of heavenly nectar and made life, being, their first 
imperative need. This is that Will to Live of the German philoso- 
pher, which because like all Europeans, he could see Truth only 
in one of her limbs and not as a divine whole, gave so pessimistic 
a note to his thought. All things are supported and eternalised 
by this Bliss, for it is the unchanging and eternal Paramatman. 
Manifesting as the will to live finitely, it must be broadened into 
the will to live infinitely in order to fulfil itself and recover its own 
deepest and essential nature. We will first to live as individuals, 
then to live in the family, then to live in the tribe or clan, then to 
live in the race or nation, then to live in mankind, then to live 
in the Umverse, then to live in God, the one Eternal; this is 
the natural evolution of humanity and its course is determined by 
the very nature of the Self. Science, the Apara Vidya, traces 
for us the course and bye-laws of evolution, but it is only the 
Para Vidya that bases it for us, gives us its reason, source, law and 
culmination. This Bliss is the capacity of Vishnu-Virat who is 
Ananda. By his very existence in all beings the Lord preserves 
and saves. Remember that, though you cry out to the Heavens 
for help in your misery it is not the blue sky that hears, it is no- 
thing outside you that comes to save, but He within you alone can 
protect. Art thou oppressed, O man, by ogre and giant, by fiend 
and foeman? Seek His mighty Shakti, Bbavani Mahishamardini, 
in yourself and She will externalise armed with sword and trident 
to crush the triumphing Asura. This is the law and the gospel. 
The Poet, the Thinker, the Pervading Presence, these three are the 
Swayambhu, the eternal self-bom, who is born by Himself out of 
HimSelf into HimSelf. The Gods are not different from each 
other, for they are all one God, and there is no other. This is He 
who has ordered perfectly from eternal years all things. snpncTssRT:, 
each duly as it should be and must be because of its own nature, for 
the nature of a thing is its origin, its law, its destiny, its end; and 
harmony with its nature is its perfection. All this mighty universe 
where various things acting according to their various natures 
harmonise and melt into a perfect unity, all this wonderful King- 
dom of a single Law in its manifold aspects He has ordered, 
he has arranged diversely; he has set each thing in its own place. 
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working in its own orbit and according to its own overmastering 
and inexorable nature. All this He has done from years eternal, 
not in time, not at a particular date and season, but eternally, 
before Time was. The Law did not spring into being, but was, 
is and for ever shall be. The forms of objects, it is true, vary in 
Time, but the law of their nature is of eternal origin. In the act 
you do today, you are obeying a Law which has existed during 
the whole of eternity. Try to realise it, and you will see Time and 
Space vanishing into Infinity, you will hear the boom of the eter- 
nal waters and the great voice crying for ever on the waters 
“Tapas, Tapas”, and feel yourself in the presence of the One un- 
changeable and eternal God. Maya and her works have no end- 
ing, because they had no beginning, but the soul of Man can 
rise above Maya and her works and stand over her and free from 
her watching her as her master for whose joy she labours unto all 
eternity. For verily Man is God and as by his own Will he has 
cast himself into the illusory bonds of the Enchantress, so by His 
own will He can shake off the bonds and rule her. The play of the 
Soul with the Maya is the play of the lover and his beloved, one 
feigning to be the slave of the other, rejoicing in her favour or 
weeping at her feet in her anger and now resuming his rightful 
role of lord and master, yea, turning away from her at will to a 
fairer and more wonderful face; and now Krishna wears the blue 
dress and shining jewels and now Radha the yellow cloth and 
fragrant garlands of the green wood and the brilliant feather of 
the peacock; for He is She and She is He; they are only playing 
at difference, for in real truth they have been and are one to all 
Eternity. 

The Student 

Here then the first part of the Upanishad seems to be ended and 
some very obscure and disconnected utterances follow. 

The Guru 

The utterances of the Upanishad arc never disconnected, but the 
connection is usually beneath the surface, not openly declared by 
explicit statement or grammatical construction. The Upanishad 
has said that the Eternal has arranged all objects of the Universe 
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perfectly from years eternal. Maya therefore is eternal, Avidya 
is eternal. The question will at once be put, what then of Vidya 
and Avidya? the Eternal and the Transient? the Is and the 
Seems to Be? If Avidya is eternal, let us rejoice in her wonders 
and glories and never strive to escape from her bonds. But if 
Vidya alone be eternal, then is Avidya a curse and a bondage, 
what have we to do with it, but shake it off with disgust as soon 
as possible? These are the extremes of the Materialist and Nihi 
list, the Charvak and the Sunyavadin; but the Vedanta gives its 
sanction to neither. The Unconditioned Brahman is, but of the 
Conditioned also we cannot say that He is not and the Condi- 
tioned Brahman is what we call Maya. Brahman is eternal and 
Maya therefore is eternal; but the Conditioned Brahman obvi- 
ously rests on the Unconditioned and cannot be except in Him. 
As are the reverse and obverse of a coin, so are the Conditioned 
and Unconditioned, and the aspirant to Knowledge must know 
both and not one only or he will know but little indeed of the 
true nature of the Eternal. 

The Student 

The followers of Adwaita will call this rank heresy. Maya is illu- 
sion, unreality and is slain by knowledge, it cannot therefore be 
eternal. 

The Guru 

You cannot slay Maya; you can only slay Moha, the illusion 
of Maya; her you can only conquer and put her under your feet. 
You remember that Shankara after conquering Ubhayabharati, 
made her living body his asana of meditation; that is the symbol 
of the Yogi and the wonderful twofold Maya of the Eternal. He 
has conquered her and put her beneath him, but it is still upon 
her that his asana is based even when unconscious of Her and in 
union with the Eternal. If this were not so, then the whole of 
phenomena would cease the moment a man becomes a Buddha 
and enters into Nirvana; for he and the Eternal are One. If 
Parabrahman therefore were limited either to Vidya or Avidya, 
obviously Avidya would cease the moment Vidya began and the 
salvation of one Jivatma would bring about the end of the world 
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for all ; just as the Christians say that the crucifixion of Christ 
saved the world. But this is not so. The power of Shakti of Brah- 
man is twofold and simultaneous; He is able to exercise Vidya 
and Avidya at the same moment; he eternally realises His own 
transcendental nature, and at the very same time He realises 
this wonderful universe of His imagination. He is like a great 
poet who shadows forth a world of His own creation made in 
Himself and of himself and yet knows that He is different from it 
and independent of it. It is for this reason only that the salva- 
tion of a particular Jivatman does not bring the world to an end. 
Nor does Shankara really say anything different; for he does not 
assert that Maya is unreal; he says it is a mysterious something 
of which you cannot say that it is and yet you cannot say that 
it is not. This indeed is the only description that the finite mind 
can make of this mysterious Shakti of the Illimitable, Uncondi- 
tioned, Unknowable Brahman. Maya in its forms may be un- 
real and transitory but Maya in its essence as a Shakti of the 
Eternal, must itself be eternal, from of old and for ever. 


NOTE; This text on IsirAVASiiYOPANisnAD w-as found araoneSri Aurobindo's early manus- 
cripts. In some places it has been difficult to decipher the correct word. Since the manus- 
cript was not revised the sense in a few places is not clear. Hosvcver, the text is not edited 
and it is printed in its asriilable form. 



The Upanishad in Aphorisms 

THE ISHA UPANISHAD 


1? OR the Lord all this is a habitation what- 
soever is moving thing in her that moves. 

Why dost thou say there is a world ? There is no world, only 
One who moves. 

What thou callest world is the movement of Kali; as such 
embrace thy world-existence. In thy all-embracing stillness of 
vision thou art Purusha and inhabitest; in thy outward motion 
and action thou art Prakriti and the builder of the habitation. 
Thus envisage thy being. 

There are many knots of this movement and each knot thy 
eyes look upon as an object; many currents and each current 
thy mind sees as force and tendency. Forces and objects are the 
forms of Kali. 

To each form of her we give a name. What is this name? 
It is word, it is sound, it is vibration of being, the child of infinity 
and the father of mental idea. Before form can be, name and 
idea must have existed. 

The half-enlightened say, “Whatever form is built, the Lord 
enters to inhabit” ; but the Seer knows that whatever the Lord 
sees in His own being, becomes Idea and seeks a form and a habi- 
tation. 

The universe is a rh5l;hmic vibration in infinite existence 
which multiplies itself into many harmonies and holds them well 
ordered in the original type of motion. 

Thou lookest upon a stone and sayest, “It is still.” So it is, 
but to the sense-experience only. For the eye that sees, it is built 
out of motion and composed of motion. In the ordered repeti- 
tion of the atornic movements that compose it, consists its 
appearance of stillness. 

All stabihty is a fixed equilibrium of rhythm. Disturb the ■ 
rhythm, the stability dissolves and becomes, unstable. 

No single rhythm can be eternally stable; therefore the uni- 
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verse is an ocean always in flow, and everything in it is mutable 
and transient. Each thing in Nature endures till the purpose of 
Kali in it is fulfilled; then it is dissolved and changed into a con- 
stituent of some other harmony. 

Prakriti is eternal, but every universe passes. The fact of 
universe endures for ever, but no particular world of things can 
last; for each universe is only one rhythm out of an infinite num- 
ber of possible movements. Whatsoever system in Nature or of 
Nature is thoroughly worked out, must give place to a new 
harmony. 

Nevertheless all world and everything in world is eternal in 
its essential being; for all essential existence is Brahman without 
end or beginning. 

Forms and names are also Brahman and eternal; but, in 
world, theirs is an eternity of recurrence, not of unbroken per- 
sistence. Every form and every idea that has once been, exists 
still and can again recur; every form or idea that is to be, already 
exists and was from the beginning. Time is a convention of 
movement, not a condition of existence. 

That which inhabits the forms of Kali is Self and Lord of 
the Movement. Purusha is master of Prakriti, not her subject; 
Soul determines Form and Action and is not determined by 
them. Spirit reflects in its knowledge the activity of Nature, but 
only those activities which it has itself compelled Nature to 
initiate. 

The soul in the body is master of body and not subject to its 
laws or limited by its experiences. 

The soul is not constituted by mind and its activities, for 
these also are parts of Nature and movements only. 

Mind and body are instruments of the secret all-knowing 

and omnipotent Self within us. 

The soul in the body is not limited in space by the body or in 
experience by the mind; the whole universe is its habitation. 

There is only one Self of things, one soul in multitudinous 
forms. By body and mind I am separated even from my brother 
or my lover but by exceeding body and mind I can become one 
with all things in being and in experience, even with the stone 
and the tree. 
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My universal soul need no more be limited by my individual 
mind and body, than my individual consciousness is limited by 
the experience of a single cell in my body. The walls which im- 
prison us have been built up by Prakrit! in her movement and 
exist only in her inferior kingdoms. As one rises higher they 
become conventional boundaries which we can always stride 
across and, on the summits, they merely mark off compartments 
in our universal consciousness. 

The soul does not move, but motion of Nature takes place in 
its perfect stillness. 

The motion of Nature is not real or material motion, but 
vibration of the soul’s self-consciousness. 

Nature is Chit-Shakti, the Lord’s expressive power of self- 
awareness, by which whatever He sees in Himself, becomes in 
form of consciousness. 

Everything in Nature is a becoming of the one Spirit who 
alone is Being. We and all things in Nature are God’s becomings, 
sarva-bhutdni. 

Although there are to world-experience multitudinous souls 
(Purushas) in the universe, all these are only one Purusha masked 
in many forms of His consciousness. 

Each soul in itself is God entirely, every group of souls is 
collectively God; the modalities of Nature’s movement create 
their separation and outward differences. 

God transcends world and is not bound by any law of 
Nature. He uses laws, laws do not use Him. 

God transcends world and is not bound to any particular 
state of consciousness in the world. He is not unity-consciousness 
nor multiple consciousness, not Personality nor Impersonality, 
not stillness nor motion, but simultaneously includes all these 
self-expressions of His absolute being. 

God simultaneously transcends world, contains it and in- 
forms it; the soul in the body can arrive at the God-consciousness 
and at once transcend, contain and inform its universe. 

God-consciousness is not exclusive of World-consciousness ; 
Nature is not an outcast from Spirit, but its Image, world is not 
a falsity contradicting Brahman, but the symbol of a divine 
Existence. 
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God is the reverse side of Nature, Nature the obverse side 
of God. 

Since the.soul in the body is eternally and inalienably free, 
its bondage to egoism, law of bodily nature, law of mental nature, 
law of pleasure and pain, law of life and death, can only be an 
apparent and not a real bondage. Our chains are either a play or 
an illusion or both play and illusion. 

The secret of our apparent bondage is the Spirit’s play by 
which It consents to forget God-consciousness in the absorption 
of Nature’s movement. 

The movement of Nature is a sevenfold flow, each stream 
subject to its own law of motion but containing latent, expressed 
or half-apparent in itself its six sisters or companions. 

Nature is composed of Being, Will or Force, Creative Bliss, 
Pure Idea, Mind, Life and Matter, — Sat, Chit or Tapas, Ananda, 
Vijnanam, Manas, Prana and Annam. 

The Soul, Purusha, can seat itself in any of these principles 
and according to its situation, its outlook changes and it sees a 
different world; all world is merely arranged and harmonised 
outlook of the Spirit. 

What God sees, that exists; what He sees with order and 
harmony, becomes a world. 

There are seven worlds, Satya, of pure being, Tapas, of pure 
will or force, Jana, of pure delight, Mahas, of pure idea, Swar, 
of pure mentality, Bhuvar, of pure vitality, Bhur, of pure matter. 

The soul in Sat is pure truth of being and perceives itself as 
one in the world’s multiplicity. 

The soul in Tapas is pure force of divine will and knowledge . 
and possesses universe omnisciently and omnipotently as its 
extended self. 

The soul in Ananda is pure delight and multiplies itself in 
universal self-creation and unmixed joy of being. 

The soul in Mahas is pure idea, perceives itself in order and 
arrangement of comprehensive unity in multiplicity, all things 
in their unity and each thing in its right place, time and circum- 
stance. It is not subject to the tyranny of impressions, but con- 
tains and comprehends the objects it knows. 

The soul in Manas is pure mentality and receives the pure 
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impression of separate objects and from their sum receives the 
impression of the whole. It is Manas that measures, limits and 
divides. 

The soul in Prana is pure vitality and pours itself out in 
various life-energy. 

The soul in Annam is pure matter and forgets force of con- 
sciousness in the form of consciousness. 

Matter is the lowest rung of the ladder and the soul that has 
descended into Matter tends by its secret nature and inevitable 
self-impulsion to re-emerge out of form towards the freedom of 
pure universal being. These are the two movements that govern 
world-existence, adhogati, the descent towards matter or mere 
form and urdhvagati, the ascent towards Spirit and God. 

Man is a Mental being, Manu or Manomaya Purusha, who 
has entered into a vitalised material body and is seeking to make 
it capable of infinite mentality, infinite ideality so that it may 
become the perfect instrument, seat and temple of the manifest 
Sachchidananda. 

Mind in the material world is attentive to two kinds of know- 
ledge, impacts from outside, corporeal or mental, received into 
the individual mentality and translated into mental values and 
knowledge from within, spiritual, ideal or mental similarly trans- 
lated. 

Inert physical bodies receive all the impacts that the mind 
receives, but being devoid of organised mentality, retain them 
only in the involved mind in matter and are incapable of trans- 
lating them into mental symbols. 

Our bodies are naturally inert physical bodies moved by life 
and mind. They also receive all impacts, but not all of them are 
translated into mental values. Of those which are translated, 
some are rendered imperfectly, some perfectly, some immediate- 
ly, some only after a longer or shorter incubation in the involved 
mind in matter. There are the same variable phenomena with 
the internal knowledge. All the knowledge translated here into 
mental values forms the stuff of our waking consciousness. This 
waking consciousness accepted by the manomaya purusa as it- 
self and organised round a central I-sense is the waking ego. 

The Jiva or embodied mental being is in its consciousness 
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much wider than the waking ego; it has a wide range of know- 
ledge and experience of the past, present and future, the near and 
the distant, this life and other lives, this world and other worlds 
which is not available to the waking ego. The waking ego fails 
to notice many things and forgets what it notices; the Jiva 
notices and remembers all experiences. 

That which goes on in our life-energy and bodies below the 
level of waking mind is our subconscious self in the world; that 
which goes on in our mind and higher principles above the level 
of our waking mind is our superconscious self. The waking ego 
often receives intimations, more or less obscure, from either 
source 'which it fails to trace to their origin. 

Man progresses in proportion as he widens his conscious- 
ness and renders ever wider and finer experiences available for 
the perception and delight of the waking consciousness and in 
proportion as he can ascend to higher reaches of mind and 
beyond mind to ideality and spirit. 

The swiftest and most effective means of his advance and 
self-fulfilment is to dissolve his waking ego into the enjoyment of 
an infinite consciousness, at first mental of the universal mano- 
maya purusa, but afterwards ideal and spiritual of the high 
Vijnana and highest Sachchidananda. 

The transcendence and dissolution of the waking mental 
ego in the body is therefore the first object of all practical 
Vedanta. 

This transcendence and dissolution may result either in 
loss of the waking self and relapse into some sleep-bound 
principle, undifferentiated Prakriti, Sushupta Purusha, Shunyam 
Brahma (Nihil), etc., or in loss of the world self in Parabrahman 
or in universalisation of the waking self and the joy of God s 
divine being in and beyond the world, Amritam. The last is the 
goal proposed for man by the Isha Upanishad. 

The waking ego, identifying the Jiva with its body, vital and 
mental experiences which are part of the stream of Nature s 
movement and subject to Nature and the process of the move- 
ment, falsely believes the soul to be the subject of Nature an 
not its lord, anisa and not isa. This is the illusion of bondage 
which the matiomaya ptinisa either accepts or seeks to destroy. 
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Those who accept it are called baddha jivas, soul sin bondage; 
those who seek to destroy it, inwmksu jivas, self-liberating souls; 
those who have destroyed it are mukta jivas, souls free from 
illusion and limitation. 

In reality, no soul is bound and therefore none seeking 
liberation or liberated from bondage; these are all conditions 
of the waking mind and not of the self or spirit which is isa, eter- 
nally lord and free. 

The essence of bondage is limitation and the chief circum- 
stances of limitation are death, suifering and ignorance. 

Death, suifering and ignorance are circumstances of the 
mind in the vitalised body and do not touch the consciousness 
of the soul in Vijnana, Ananda, Chit and Sat. The combination 
of the three lower members, mind, life and body, is called there- 
fore apardrdha, the lower kingdom or in Christian parlance 
the kingdom of death and sin, the four higher members are 
called parardha, the higher kingdom, or in Christian parlance, 
the kingdom of heaven. To liberate man from death, suifering 
and ignorance and impose the all-blissful and luminous nature 
of the higher kingdom upon the lower is the object of the Seer 
in the Isha Upanishad. 

This liberation is to be elfected by dissolving the waking 
ego into the Lord’s divine being and experiencing entirely our 
unity with all other existences and with Him who is God, Atman 
and Brahman. 

All individual existences are Jagat in Jagati, object of motion 
in stream of motion and obey the laws and processes of that 
motion. 

Body is an object of motion in the stream of material con- 
sciousness, of which the principal law is birth and death. All 
bodies are subject therefore to formation and dissolution. 

Life is a current of motion in the stream of vital conscious- 
ness composed of eternal life-energy. Life is not itself subject to 
(td^ath, — death not being a law of life-energy, — but only to ex- 
^icmlsion from the form which it occupies and therefore to the phy- 
siol experience of death of its body. 

J^l matter here is filled with life-energy of a greater or less 
inten^ty of action, but the organisation of life in individual ani- 
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mation begins later in the process of the material world by the 

P^ant, then of the animal. This evolution 
olhfe IS caused and supported by the pressure of the gods of the 
Bhuvar or Life-world upon Bhur. 

entering into body is dominated partly by the laws of 
oay; it is therefore unable to impart its own full and uninter- 
rupted energy to its form. Consequently there is no physical im- 
mortality. 

The organisation of individual animated life tends to hasten 
e period of dissolution by introducing shocks of an intensity 
^Ben to matter which wastes the material form by its acti- 
VI y. Therefore the plant dissolves while the stone and metal 
endure in their own equilibrium. 

Mind entering into the vitahsed body tends still farther to 
as en the period of dissolution by the higher demands of its 
Vibrations upon the body. 

Mind is a knot of motion in the stream of mental conscious- 
uess. Like life, it is not itself subject to death, but only to ex- 
im sion from the vitalised body it has occupied. But because 
e mental ego identifies itself with the body and understands by 
this residence in its present perishable gross corporeal 
0 Y, therefore it has the mental experience of a bodily death. 

The experience of death is therefore combined of the appa- 
rently mortal mind’s ignorance of its own true immortal nature 
and of the limitation of energy in the body by which the form 
we inhabit wears out under the shocks of vibrating life-energy 
and vibrating mentality. We mean by death not dissolution of 
ife or of mind, but dissolution of the form or body. 

The dissolution of body is not true death for the mental 
being called man; it is only a change of media and of the sur- 
roundings of consciousness. Matter of body changes its consti- 
tuents and groupings, mental being persists both in essence and 
personality and passes into other forms and environments. 



The Secret of the Isha 


It is now several thousands of years 
since men ceased to study Veda and Upanishad for the 
sake of Veda or Upanishad. Ever since the human mind 
in India, more and more intellectualised, always increasingly 
addicted to the secondary process of knowledge by logic and 
intellectual rationalism, increasingly drawn away from the true 
and primary processes of knowledge by experience and direct 
perception, began to dislocate and dismember the many-sided 
harmony of ancient Vedic truth and paved it out into schools of 
thought, a system of metaphysics, its preoccupation has been 
rather with the opinions of later Sutras and Bhashyas than with 
the early truth of Scripture. The Veda and Vedanta ceased to 
be guides to knowledge and became merely mines and quarries 
from which convenient texts might be extracted regardless of con- 
text, to serve as weapons in the polemic disputes of metaphysi- 
cians. The inconvenient texts were ignored or explained away 
by distortion of their sense or by depreciation of their value. 
Those that neither helped nor hindered the polemical purpose 
of the exegete were briefly paraphrased or often left in a twilit 
obscurity. For the language of the Vedantic writers ceased to be 
understood; their figures, symbols of thought, shades of expres- 
sion became antique and unintelligible. Hence passages which 
when once fathomed reveal a depth of knowledge and delicacy 
of subtle thought almost miraculous in its wealth and quality 
seem to the casual reader today is a mass of childish, obscure 
and ignorant fancies characteristic of an unformed and imma- 
ture thinking. Rubbish and babblings of humanity’s nonage, an 
eminent Western scholar has termed them, not perceiving that 
it was not the text but his understanding of it that was rubbish 
and the babblings of ignorance. Worst of all, the spiritual and 
psychological experiences of the Vedantic seekers were largely 
lost to India as the obscurations of the Iron Age grew upon her, 
as her knowledge contracted, her virtues diminished and her old 
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spiritual valiancy lost its daring and its nerve. Not altogether 
lost indeed for its sides of knowledge and practice still lived in 
cave and hermitage, its sides of feeling and sensation, narrowed 
by a more exclusive and self-abandoned fervour, remained, 
quickened even in the throbbing intensity of the Bhakti Marga 
and the violent inner joys of countless devotees. But even here 
it remained dim and obscure, shorn of its fullness, dimmed in 
its ancient and radiant purity. Yet we think we have understood 
and possess however it may be half the Vedas. The Upani- 
shads ! we have understood a few principal texts and even those 
imperfectly; but of the mass of the Upanishads we understand 
less than we do of the Egyptian hieroglyphics and of the know- 
ledge these great writings hold enshrined we possess less than we 
do of the wisdom of the ancient Egyptians. Dabhram evapi tvam 
vettha brahmano rupam\ 

I have said that the increasing intellectualisation of the 
Indian mind has been responsible for this great national loss. 
Our forefathers who discovered or received Vedic truth, did not 
arrive at it either by intellectual speculation or by logical reason- 
ing. They attained it by actual and tangible experience in the spi- 
rit, — by spiritual and psychological observation, as we may say , 
and what they thus experienced they understood by the instru- 
mentality of the intuitive reason. But a time came when men felt 
an imperative need to give an account to themselves and to others 
of this supreme and immemorial Vedic truth in the terms of logic, 
in the language of intellectual ratiocination. For the maintenance 
of the intuitive reason as the ordinary instrument of knowledge 
demands as its basis an iron moral and intellectual discipline, a 
colossal disinterestedness of thinking, — otherwise the imagina 
tion and the wishes pollute the purity of its action, replac^ e 
throne it and wear flamboyantly its name and mask, e ic 
knowledge begins to be lost and the practice of life and s}^ o 
based upon it are soon replaced by formalised action an un 
intelligent rite and ceremony. Without Tapasya there can e no 
Veda. This was the course that the stream of thought o owe 
among us according to the sense of our Indian tra ition. le 
capacity for Tapasya belongs to the Golden Age o man s ir 
virility; it fades as humanity ages and the cycle ta xs i s \ 
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towards the years that are of Iron, and with Tapasya, the basis, 
divine knowledge, the superstructure, also collapses or dwindles. 
The place of truth is there taken by superstition, by irrational 
error that takes its stand upon the place where truth lies buried 
and builds its tawdry and fantastic palace of pleasure upon 
lost, concealed and consecrated foundations and even the ruins 
of old truth as stones for its irregular building. But such an 
usurpation can never endure. For since the need of man’s being 
is truth and light, the divine law, whose chief aspect it is that no 
just demand of the soul shall remain always unsatisfied, raises 
up Reason to clear away Superstition. Reason arrives as the 
Angel of the Lord, armed with her sword of double denial (for 
it is the nature of intellectual Reason that beyond truth of objec- 
tive appearance she cannot confidently and powerfully afl&rm 
anjdhing but must always remain with regard to fundamental 
truth agnostic and doubtful, her highest word of aj0&rmation 
“probably”, her lowest “perhaps”), — comes and cuts away 
whatever she can, often losing herself also in a fury of negation, 
denying superstition indeed, but doubting and denying even 
Truth because it has been a foundation for superstition or formed 
with some of its stones part of the building. But at any rate she 
clears the field for sounder work; she makes tabula rasa for a 
more correct writing. The ancient Indian mind felt instinctively 

— I do not say it reahsed or argued consciously — the necessity, 
as the one way to avoid such a reign of negation; the necessity 
of stating to the intellectual reason so much of Vedic truth as 
could still be grasped and justify it logically. The Six Darshanas 
were the result of this mighty labour. Buddhism, the inevitable 
rush of negation came indeed but it was prevented from des- 
troying spirituality, as European negation destroyed it for a time 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, by the immense and 
unshakeable hold the work of the philosophers had taken upon 
the Indian temperament, so firm was this grasp that even the 
great Masters of negation — for Brihaspati who aflSbrmed matter 
was a child and weakhng in denial compared with the Buddhists, 

— could not wholly divest themselves of this characteristic 
Indian realisation that subjective experience is the basis of exis- 
tence, the objective only an outward term of that existence. 
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But admirable and necessary as was this vast work of intel- 
lectual systemisation, subtle, self-grasped and successful beyond 
parallel, supreme glory as it is now held and highest attainment 
of Indian mentality, it had from the standpoint of Vedantic truth 
three capital disadvantages. 

{Incomplete) 



Ishavasyam 


1 HE Isha Upanishad in its very inception 
goes straight to the root of the problem the Seer has set out to 
resolve; he starts at once with the two supreme terms of which 
our existence seems to be composed and in a monumental phrase, 
cast with the bronze of eight brief but suflBcient words, he con- 
fronts them and sets them in their right, and eternal relation. 
Isdvasyamidarh sarvam yat kinca jagatydm jagat. Isha and Jagat, 
God and "Nature, Spirit and World, are the two poles of being 
between which our consciousness revolves. This double or biune 
reality is existence, is life, is man. The Eternal seated sole in all 
His creations occupies the ever-shifting universe and its innume- 
rable whorls and knots of motion, each called by us an object, 
in all of which one Lord is multitudinously the Inhabitant. From 
the brilliant suns to the rose and the grain of dust, from the God 
and the Titan in their dark or their luminous worlds to man and 
the insect that he crushes thoughtlessly under his feet, everything 
is His temple and mansion. His is the veiled deity in the temple, 
the open householder in the mansion; for Him and His enjoy- 
ment of the multiplicity and the unity of His being, all were 
created and they have no other reason for their existence. For 
habitation by the Lord is all this, everything whatsoever that is 
moving thing in her that moves. 

The problem of a perfect life upon earth, alife free from those 
ills of which humanity seems to be the eternal and irredeemable 
prisoner and victim, can only be solved, in the belief of the Ve- 
dantins, if we go back to the fundamental nature of existence ; for 
there alone can we find the root of the evil and the truth of the 
remedy. They are here in the two words Isha and Jagat. The 
inhabitant is the Lord; in this truth, in the knowledge of it by 
our minds, in the realisation of it by our whole nature and being 
is the way of escape for the victim of evil, the prisoner of limita- 
tion and death. On the other hand. Nature is a fleeting and in- 
constant motion preserved by the harmonious fixity of the laws 
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which governs her particular motions. This subjection and in- 
constancy of Nature is the secret of our bondage, death, limi- 
tation and suffering. We who entangle ourselves in the modalities 
of Nature must realise, if we would escape from her confounding 
illusion, the other pole of our existence, unqualified Spirit or 
God. By rising to the God within us we become free and stand 
liberated from the bondage of the world and the snare of death. 
For God is freedom, God is immortality. Mrtyum tirtvd amr- 
tam asnute. awmr . Crossing over death, we enjoy 

immortality. 

This relation of Nature and Spirit, World and God, on 
which the Seer fixes, Nature the mansion, God the occupant, is 
their practical not their essential relation. Conscious existence 
is Brahman, single and indivisible. Spirit and Nature, World and 
God are one; anejadekam manaso javlyah, — they are One un- 
moving swifter than mind. But for life whether bound or free and 
for the movement from bondage to freedom, this One must 
always be conceived as a double or biune term in which God is 
the reverse side of Nature, Nature the obverse side of God, our 
conscious existence. The distinction has been made by Spirit 
itself in its own being for the object which the Seer expresses in 
the single word vasyam ; God has thrown out His own being in 
the spatial and temporal movement of the Universe, building up 
forms in His mobile, extended self-consciousness which He con- 
ceives as different from His still and eternal, occupying and 
enjoying self-consciousness, so that He as soul, the subject, may 
have an objective existence which it can regard, occupy an 
enjoy, the householder of its self-mansion, the God of its self- 
teraple, the King of its self-empire. In this cosmic relation of 
Spirit to Nature the word Isha expresses the perfected and abso- 
lute freedom, eternally uninfringed with which the Spirit envi 
sages the object and occupies its kingdom. The Worl is not a 
material shell in which Spirit is bound nor is Spirit a roving 
breath of things ensnared, to which the object it inspires is a 
prison-house. The indwelling God is the ° 

and not their servant or prisoner; asahousehol eris p 

dwelling-places to enter them and go forth from t lem a is i 
and to pull down what he has built up whenever i cease 
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please him or be serviceable to his needs, so the Spirit is free to 
enter or go forth from its bodies and has power to build, destroy 
and rebuild whatever it pleases in this, universe. The very uni- 
verse itself It is free at any moment to destroy and recreate. God 
is not bound; He is the entire, free and unopposed master of His 
creations. 

This word Tsha’, the Lord is placed designedly at the open- 
ing of this great strain of Vedantic thought to rule as with a 
master-tone all its rh)rthms. It is the key to everything that 
follows in the eighteen verses of the Upanishad. Not only does 
it contradict all mechanical theories of the Universe and assert 
the pre-existence, omnipotence, majesty and freedom of the tran- 
scendent Soul of things within, but by identifying the Lord of 
the universe with the Spirit in all bodies, it asserts the greatness, 
freedom and secret omnipotence of the soul of man that seems 
here to wander thus painfully entangled and bewildered. Behind 
all the veils of his nature, the soul in man also is master, not 
slave, not bound but free. Grief, death and limitation are instru- 
ments of some activity it is here to fulfil for its own delight, 
and the man is not bound to his instruments; he can modify 
them, he can reject, he can change. If, then, we appear as though 
bound, by the fixed nature of our minds and bodies, by the nature 
of the visible universe, by the dualities of grief and joy, pleasure 
and pain, by the chain of cause and effect or by any other chain, 
shackle or tie whatsoever, the bondage is a semblance and can be 
nothing more. It is Maya, a willed illusion of bondage, or it is 
Lila, a self-chosen play at bondage. Like a child pretending to 
be this or that and identifying itself with its role, the Purusha, 
this divine inhabitant within, may seem to forget his freedom, 
but even when he forgets, the freedom is still there, self-existent, 
therefore inalienable. Never lost except in appearance, it is re- 
coverable even in appearance. The game of the world-existence 
is not a game of bondage alone, but equally of freedom and the 
liberation from bondage. 


{Incomplete) 



Kena Upanishad 

FOREWORD 


As THE Isha Upanishad is concerned with 
the problem of God and the world and consequently with the 
harmonising of spirituality and ordinary human action, so the 
Kena is occupied with the problem of God and the Soul, and the 
harmonising of our personal activity with the movement of 
infinite energy and the supremacy of the universal Will. We 
are not here in this universe as independent existences. It is 
evident that we are limited beings clashing with other 
beings, clashing with the forces of material Nature, clashing 
too with forces of immaterial Nature of which we are aware 
not with the senses but by the mind. The Upanis a 
for granted that we are souls, not merely life-mspire o les 
— into that question it does not enter. But this sou in us is 
in relation with the outside world through the senses, 
the vitality, through mind. It is entangled in t e mes ® 
instruments, thinks they alone exist or is a sor e in 

action with which it identifies itself it ^ ^cpncpc 

vities. To recall it to itself, to lift it above this hfe of ’ 

so that even while living in this world, it sha a 
and its actions to the high universal Self and Deity w^ 

are in the ultimate truth of our being so ^ ^ obiect 

may be plastic and joyous, may be irnmorte , a i 

of the seer in the Kena Upanishad. Brie y o exp principal 

which he develops and arrives at his pom an 

philosophical positions underlying his much that 

Lays, the purpose of this commentary, J mu« 

might Lnd shouTd be said for the full f 

gospel of submission and self-surrender to e ^ g. 

Teft to be said in a work of greater amplitude 

gesis in faithful subordination to the strict 

tion of the text will be here as always m> pn 



THE FIRST PART 


THE SELF AND THE SENSES 

“By whom controlled, by whom commissioned and sent forth 
falleth the mind on its object, by whom yoked to its activity 
goeth abroad this chief of the vital forces ? By whom controlled 
is the word that men speak, and what God set ear and eye to 
their workings ? That which is hearing within hearing, mind of 
the mind, speech behind the word, he too is the life of vitality 
and the sight within vision; the calm of soul are liberated from 
these instruments and passing beyond this world become Im- 
mortals.... There the eye goes not and speech cannot follow 
nor the mind; we know it not nor can we decide by reason how 
to teach of it; for verily it is other than the known and it is 
beyond the unknown; so have we heard from the men that went 
before us by whom to us this Brahman was declared. That which 
is not uttered by speech but by which speech is expressed, know 
thou that to be the Soul of things and not this which men here 
pursue. That which thinketh not by the mind but by which mind 
itself is realised, know thou that to be the Soul of things, not this 
which men here pursue. That which seeth not by sight, but by 
which one seeth things visible, know thou that to be the Soul of 
things and not this which men here pursue. That which heareth 
not by hearing but by which hearing becomes subject to know- 
ledge through the ear, know thou that to be the Soul of things 
and not this which men here pursue. That which liveth not by 
the breathing but by which the breath becometh a mass of vita- 
lity, know thou that to be the Soul of things and not this which 
men here pursue.” 


I 

In order to understand the question with which the Upanishad 
opens its train of thought, it is necessary to remember the ideas 
of the Vedantic thinkers about the phenomena of sensation, , 
life, mind and ideas which are the elements of all our activity 
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in the body. It is noticeable that the body itself and matter, 
the principle of which the body is a manifestation, are not even 
mentioned in this Upanishad. The problem of matter the Seer 
supposes to have been so far solved for the inquirer that he no, 
longer regards the physical state of consciousness as fundamental 
and no longer considers it as a reality separate from conscious- 
ness. All this world is only conscious Being. Matter to the 
Vedantist is only one of several states — in reality movements 
— of this conscious being, — a state in which this universal con- 
sciousness having created forms in itself, within and out of that 
as substance, absorbs and loses itself by concentration in the 
idea of being a substance of form. It is still conscious but as form, 
ceases to be self-conscious. The Purusha, in matter, the Knower 
in the leaf, clod, stone, is involved in form, forgets himself in 
this movement of his Prakriti or Mode of Action, and loses hold 
in full self-knowledge of his self of conscious being and delight. 
He is not in possession of himself; he is not atmavdn. He has to 
get back what he has lost to become atmavdn, and that simply 
means that he has to become gradually aware in matter of that 
which He has hidden from Himself in matter. He has to evolve 
what He has involved. This recovery in knowledge of our full 
and real Self is the sole sense, meaning and purpose of evolution. 
In reality it is no evolution but a manifestation. We are already 
what we become. That which is still future in matter is already 


present in Spirit. 

For that which we regard as matter cannot be, if the Vedan- 
tic view is right, mere matter, mere inert existence, eterna y 
bound by its own inertness. Even in a materialistic view o t e 
world matter cannot be what it seems, but is only a form or move 
ment of Force which the Indians call Prakriti. This Force, 
ding to the Upanishads, is composed in its action, and capa e in 
its potentiality, of several principles of which matteij rmn 
life are those already manifest, active in this worl , an w ere on 
of these principles is active, the others must also be t ere, invo ve 
in it; or to put it in another way. Force acting as one of its o\ 
principles, one of its movements, is inherent!} capa e c ^ 
that movement of all the others. If in the leaf, clod sto"' ^ 
metal life and mind are not active, it is not because the> 
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present, but because they are not yet brought forward (prakrta) 
and organised for action. They are kept concealed, in the back- 
ground of the consciousness-being which is the leaf, stone or 
clod; they are not yet vilu, as the Rig-veda would say, but guhd, 
not vyakta but avyakta. It is a great error to hold that that which 
is not manifest just now or in this or that place or active, does not 
there and then exist. Concealment is not annihilation; non- 
action is not non-being, nor does the combination of secrecy 
and inaction constitute non-existence. 

If it is asked how we know that there is the Purusha or 
Knower in the leaf, clod or stone, the Vedantin answers that, 
apart from the perceptions of the Seer and the subjective and 
objective experiences by which the validity of the perceptions 
is firmly established in the reason, the very fact that the Knower 
emerges in matter shows that He must have been there all the 
time. And if He was there in some form of matter He must have 
been there generally or in all; for Nature is one and knows no 
essential division but only differences of form, circumstance and 
manifestation. There are not many substances in this world, but 
one substance variously concentrated in many forms, not many 
lives but one life variously active in many bodies, not many minds 
but one mind variously intelligent in many embodied vitalities. 

It is, at first sight, a plausible theory that life and mind are 
only particular movements of matter itself under certain condi- 
tions and need not therefore be regarded as independent immate- 
rial movements of consciousness involved in matter but only as 
latent material activities of which matter is capable. But this 
view can only be held so long as it appears that mind and hfe can 
only exist in this body and cease as soon as the body is broken 
up, can only know through the bodily instruments and can 
only operate in obedience to and as the result of certain mate- 
rial movements. The sages of the Upanishads had already proved 
by their own experience as Yogins that none of these limitations 
are inherent in the nature of life and mind. The mind and life 
which are in this body can depart from it, intact, and still orga- 
nised, and act more freely outside it; mind can know even mate- 
rial things without the help of the physical eye, touch or ear; life 
itself is not conditioned necessarily, and mind not even condi- 
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tioned usually, though it is usually affected by the states of 
the body or its movements. It can always and does frequently 
in our experience transcend them. It can entirely master and 
determine the conditions of the body. Therefore mind is capable 
of freedom from the matter in which it dwells here — freedom in 
being, freedom in knowledge, freedom in power. 

It is true that while working in matter, every movement of 
mind produces some effect and consequently some state or move- 
ment in the body, but this does not show that the mind is the 
material result of matter any more than steam is the mechanical 
result of the machine. This world in which mind is at present 
moving, in the system of phenomena to which we are now overtly 
related, is a world of matter, where to start with, it is true to say, 
annam vai sarvam: All is matter. Mind and life awaken in it 
and seek to express themselves in it. Since and when they act in 
it, every movement they make must have an effect upon it and 
produce a movement in it, just as the activity of steam must pro- 
duce an effect in the machine in which its force is acting. Mind 
and life also use particular parts of the bodily machine for parti- 
cular functions and when these parts are injured the workings 
of life and mind are correspondingly hampered, rendered diffi- 
cult or for a time impossible — and even altogether impossible 
unless life and mind are given time, impulse and opportunity to 
readjust themselves to the new circumstances and either re-create 
or patch up the old means or adopt a new system of function. 
It is obvious that such a combination of time, impulse and oppor- 
tunity cannot usually or even often occur, — cannot occur at all 
unless men have the faith, the nisfhd — unless, that is to say, they 
know beforehand that it can be done or have accustomed them- 
selves to seek for the means. Bodies, drowned and “lifeless”, 
— nothing is really lifeless in the world, — can now be brought 
back to life because men believe and know that it can be done and 
have found a means to do it before the organised mind and life 
have had time to detach themselves entirely from the unorga- 
nised life which is present in all matter. So it is with all powers 
and operations. They are only impossible so long as we do not 
believe in their possibility and do not take the trouble or have not 
the clarity of mind to find their right process. 
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Life and mind are sometimes believed to descend, — as the 
hypothesis is advanced — into this world from another where 
they are more at home. If by world is meant not another star or 
system in this material universe, but some other systematisation 
of universal consciousness, the Vedantin who follows the Vedas 
and Upanishads, will not disagree. Life and mind in another 
star or system of this visible universe might, it is conceivable, 
be more free and therefore at home; but they would still be ac- 
tive in a world whose basis and true substance was matter. There 
would therefore be no essential alteration in the circumstances 
of its action nor could the problem of their origin here be at all 
better solved. But it is reasonable to suppose that just as here 
Force organises itself in matter as its fundamental continent and 
movement, so there should be — the knowledge and experience 
of the ancient thinkers showed them that there are — other sys- 
tems of consciousness where Force organises itself in life and 
in mind as its fundamental continent and movement. — It is 
not necessary to consider here what would be the relations in 
Time and Space of such worlds with ours. Life and mind might 
descend ready organised from such worlds and attach themselves 
to forms of matter here; but not in the sense of occupying phy- 
sically these material forms and immediately using them, but 
in the sense of rousing by the shock of their contact and awaken- 
ing to activity the latent life and mind in matter. That life and 
mind in matter would then proceed, under the superior help and 
impulse, to organise a nervous system for the use of life and a 
system of life-movements in the nerves for the use of mind fit to 
express in matter the superior organisations who have descended 
here. It was indeed the belief of the ancients that — apart from 
the phenomenon of each living form as a single organised perso- 
nality — such help from the worlds of life and mind was neces- 
sary to maintain and support all functionings of life and mind 
here below because of the difficulty otherwise of expressing and 
perfecting them in a world which did not properly belong to 
them but to quite other movements. This was the basis of the 
idea of Devas, Daityas, Asuras, Rakshasas, Pisachas, Gandhar- 
vas, etc., with which the Vedas, Upanishads, Puranas and Iti- 
hasa have familiarised our minds. There is no reason to suppose 
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that all worlds of this material system are the home of living 
things ~ on the contrary, the very reverse is likely to be the truth. 
It is probably with difficulty and in a select place, that life 
and mind in matter are evolved. 

If it were otherwise, if life and mind were to enter, organised 
or in full power (such as they must be in worlds properly be- 
longing to them) into material forms, these forms would imme- 
diately begin to function perfectly and without farther trouble. 
We should not see this long and laborious process of gradual 
mam'festation, so laboured, so difficult, the result of so fierce a 
struggle, of such a gigantic toil of the secret Will in matter. 
Everywhere we see the necessity of a gradual organisation of 
forms. What is it that is being organised? A suitable system for 
the operations of life, a suitable system for the operations of 
mind. There are stirrings similar to those that constitute life 
in inanimate things and in metals, — as Science has recently dis- 
covered, — vital response and failure to respond, but no system 
for the regular movement of vitality has been organised ; there- 
fore metals do not live. In the plant we have a vital system, one 
might almost say, a nervous system, but although there is what 
might be called an unconscious mind in plants, although in some 
there are even vague movements of intelligence, the life system 
organised is suitable only for the flow of rasa, sap, sufficient for 
mere life, not for prana, nerve force, necessary for the operations 
in matter of mind. Apa[i is sufficient for life, vayu is necessary 
for life capable of mind. In the insect life is better organised 
on a different plane and a nervous system capable of carrying 
currents of Pranic force is developed as one rises in the scale 
of animal creation, until it becomes perfect in man. It is, there- 
fore, life and mind awakening in matter and manifesting with 
difficulty that is the truth of tliis material world, not the intro- 
duction of a ready-made life entirely foreign to it in its own 
potentiality. 

If it be said that the life or mind attaching itself to matter 
only enters it by degrees as the system becomes more fit, putting 
more and more of itself into the body which is being made ready 
for it, that also is possible and conceivable. We are indeed led to 
see, as we progress in self-knowledge, that there is a great mental 
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activity belonging to us only part of which is imperfectly ex- 
pressed in our waking thoughts and perceptions — a subcon- 
scious or superconscious Self which stores everything, remembers 
everything, foresees everything, in a way knows everything know- 
able, has possession of all that is false, and all that is true, but 
only allows the waking mind into a few of its records. Similarly 
our life in the body is only a partial expression of the immortal 
life of which we are the assured possessors. But this only proves 
that we ourselves are not in our totality or essentiality the hfe 
and mind in the body, but are using that principle for our pur- 
pose or our play in matter. It does not prove that there is no 
principle of life and mind in matter. On the contrary, there is 
reason to believe that matter is similarly involved in mind and 
life and that wherever there is movement of life and mind, it 
tends to develop for itself some form of body in which securely 
to individualise itself. By analogy we must suppose life and mind 
to be similarly involved and latent (inherent) in matter and 
therefore evolvable in it and capable of manifestation. 

We know then the theory of the early Vedantins with regard 
to the relations of life, mind and matter and we may now turn to 
the actual statements of the Upanishad with regard to the acti- 
vities of life and mind and their relation to the Soul of things, the 
Brahman. 


II 

MIND 

If the Upanishads were no more than philosophical specula- 
tions, it would be enough in commenting upon them to state 
the general thought of a passage and develop its implications in 
modern language and its bearing upon the ideas we now hold, 
for if they only expressed in their ancient language general 
conclusions of psychological experience, which are still easily 
accessible and familiar, nothing would be gained by any minute 
emphasis on the wording of our Veda'ntic texts. But these great 
writings are not the record of ideas; they are a record of ex- 
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periences; and those experiences, psychological and spiritual, 
are as remote from the superficial psychology of ordinary men 
as are the experiments and conclusions of Science from the 
ordinary observation of the peasant driving his plough through 
a soil only superficially known or the sailor of old guiding his 
bark by the few stars important to his rudimentary navigation. 
Every word in the Upanishads arises out of a depth of psy> 
chological experience and observation we no longer possess 
and is a key to spiritual truths which we can no longer attain 
except by discipline of a painful difficulty. Therefore each word, 
as we proceed, must be given its due importance. We must con- 
sider its place in the thought and discover the ideas of which it 
was the spoken symbol. 

The opening phrase of the Kena Upanishad, kenesitam 
patati presitam manah, is an example of this constant necessity. 
The sage is describing not the mind in its entirety, but that ac- 
tion of it which he has found the most characteristic and impor- 
tant, that which, besides, leads up directly to the question of the 
secret source of all mental action, its president and impelling 
power. The central idea and common experience of this action is 
expressed by the word patati, falls. Motion forward and settling 
upon an object are the very nature of mind when it acts. 

Our modern conception of mind is different; while acknow- 
ledging its action of movement and forward attention, we are apt 
to regard its essential and common action to be rather receptivity 
of objects than research of objects. The scientific explanation of 
mental activity helps to confirm this notion. Fixing its eye on the 
nervous system and the brain, the physical channels of thought, 
Physiology insists on the double action of the afferent and the 
efferent nerves as constituting the action of thought. An object 
falls on the sense-organs, — instead of mind falling on the object, 
— the afferent nerves carry the impact to the brain cells, their 
matter undergoes modification, the trans-filaments respond to 
the shock, a message — the will of the cell-republic — returns 
through the efferent nerves and that action of perception, — 
whether of an object or the idea of an object or the idea of an 
idea, which is the essence of thinking — is accomplished. What 
else the mind does is merely the internal modification of the 
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grey matter of the brain and the ceaseless activity of its filaments 
with the store of perceptions and ideas already amassed by these 
miraculous bits of organised matter. These movements of the 
bodily machine are all according to Physiology. But it has been 
necessary to.... The theory of thought- waves or vibrations crea- 
ted by those animalcular...in order to account for the results 
of thought. 

However widely and submissively (though) this theory has 
been received by a hj^notised world, the Vedahtist is bound to 
challenge it. His research has fixed not only on the physiological 
action, the movement of the bodily machine, but on the psycho- 
logical action, its movement of the force that holds the machine, 
— not only on what the mind does, but on what it omits to do. 
His observation supported by that careful analysis and isolation 
in experiment of the separate mental constituents, has led him to 
a quite different conclusion. He upholds the wisdom of the sage 
in the phrase patati manah. An image falls on the eye, — admit- 
tedly, the mere falling of an image on the eye will not constitute 
mental perception, — the mind has to give it attention ; for it is 
not the eye that sees, it is the mind that sees through the eye as 
an instrument, just as it is not the telescope that sees an other- 
wise invisible sun, but the astronomer behind the telescope who 
sees. Therefore, physical reception of images is not sight; physi- 
cal reception of sounds is not hearing. For how many sights and 
sounds besiege- us, fall on our retina, touch the tympanum of the 
ear, yet are to our waking thought non-existent! If the body 
were really a self-sufficient machine, this could not happen. The 
impact must be admitted, the message must rush through the 
afferent nerve, the cells must receive the shock, the modification, 
the response must occur. A self-sufficient machine has no choice 
of action or non-action; unless it is out of order, it must do its 
work. But here we see there is a choice, a selection, an ample 
. power of refusal. The practical researches of the Yogins have 
shown besides that the power of refusal can be (is) absolute, that 
something in us has a sovereign and many-sided faculty of selec- 
tion or total prohibition of perception or thought, can even de- 
termine how if at all it shall respond, can even see without the eye 
and hear without the ear. Even European hypnotism points to 
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similar phenomena. The matter cannot be settled by the rough 
and ready conclusions of impatient physiology eager to take a 
short cut to Truth and interpret the world in the light of its first 
astonished discoveries. 

Where the image is not seen, the sound is not heard, it is 
because the mind does not settle on its object — na patati. But 
we must first go farther and inquire what it is that works in the 
afferent and efferent nerves and ensures the attention of the 
nerves. It is not, we have seen, mere physical shock, a simple 
vibration of the bodily matter in the nerve. For, if it were, atten- 
tion to every impact would be automatically and inevitably 
assured. The Vedantins say that the nerve system is an immensely 
intricate organised apparatus for the action of life in the body; 
what moves in them is prdtia, the life principle, materialised, 
aerial (yayavya) in its nature and therefore invisible to the eye, 
but sufficiently capable of self-adaptation both to the life of 
matter and the life of mind to form the meeting-place or bridge 
of the two principles. But action of this life-principle is not 
sufficient in itself to create thought, for if it were mind could be 
organised in vegetable as readily as in animal life. It is only 
when prana has developed a sufficient intensity of movement to 
form a medium for the rapid activities of mind and mind, at last 
possessed of a physical instrument, has poured itself into the 
life-movement and taken possession of it, that thought becomes 
possible. That wliich moves in the nerve system is the life- 
current penetrated and provided with the habitual movement of 
mind. When the movement of mind is involved in the life- 
movement, as it usually is in all forms, there is no response of 
mental knowledge to any contact or impression. For just as even 
in the metal there is life, so even in the metal there is mind; but 
it is latent, involved, its action secret, — unconscious, as we say, 
and confined to a passive reception into matter of the mind- 
forms created by these impacts. This will become clearer as we 
penetrate deeper into the mi'stcrics of mind; we shall sec that 
even though the clod, stone and tree do not think, they have in 
them the secret matrix of mind and in that matrix forms arc 
stored which can be translated into mental symbols, into per- 
ception, idea and word. But it is only as the life-currents gain in 
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intensity and rapidity and subtlety, making the body of things 
less durable but more capable of work, that mind-action becomes 
increasingly possible and once manifested more and more mi- 
nutely and intricately effective. For body and life here are the 
pratisthd, the basis of mind. A point, however, comes at which 
mind has got in life all that it needs for its higher development, 
and from that time it goes on enlarging itself and its activities out 
of all proportions to the farther organisation of its bodily and 
vital instruments or even without any such farther organisation 
in the lower man. 

But even in the highest forms here in this material world, 
matter being the basis, life an intermediary and mind the third 
result, the normal rule is that matter and life (where life is ex- 
pressed) shall always be active, mind only exceptionally active 
in the body. In other words, the ordinary action of mind is sub- 
conscious and receptive, as in the stone, clod and tree. The image 
that touches the eye, the sound that touches the ear is imme- 
diately taken in by the mind-informed life, the mind-informed 
and life-informed matter and becomes a part of the experience 
of Brahman in that system. Not only does it create a vibration 
in body, a stream of movement in life but also an impression in 
mind. This is inevitable, because mind, life and matter are one. 
Where one is, the others are, manifest or latent, involved or 
evolved, supraliminally active or subliminally active. The sword 
which has struck in the battle, retains in itself the mental 
impression of the stroke, the striker and the stricken and that 
ancient event can be read centuries afterwards by the Yogin who 
has trained himself to translate its mind-forms into the active 
language of mind. Thus every thing that occurs around us leaves 
on us its secret stamp and impression. That this is so, the recent 
discoveries of European psychology have begun to prove and 
from the ordinary point of view, it is one of the most amazing 
and stupendous facts of existence; but from the Vedantist’s it 
is the most simple, natural and inevitable. This survival of all 
experience in a mighty and lasting record, is not confined to such 
impressions as are conveyed to the brain through the senses, but 
extends to all that can in any way come to the mind, — to dis- 
tant events, to past states of existence and old occurrences in 
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which our present senses had no part, to the experiences garnered 
in dream and in dreamless sleep, to the activities that take place 
during the apparent unconsciousness or disturbed consciousness 
of slumber, delirium, anaesthesia and trance. Unconsciousness 
is an error; cessation of awareness is a delusion. 

It is for this reason that the phenomenon on which the sage 
lays stress as the one thing important and effective in mental 
action and in the waking state here, is not its receptiveness, but its 
outgoing force — patati. In sense-activity we can distinguish 
three kinds of action — first, when the impact is received subcon- 
sciously and there is no message by the mind in the life current 
to the brain, — even if the life current itself carry the message 
— secondly, when the mind, aware of an impact, that is to say, 
falls on its object, but merely with the sensory part of itself and 
not with the understanding part; thirdly, when it falls on the 
object with both the sensory and understanding parts of itself. 
In the first case, there is no act of mental knowledge, no attention 
of eye or mind, as when we pass, absorbed in thought, through a 
scene of Nature, yet have seen nothing, been aware of nothing. 
In the second there is an act of sensory knowledge. The mind 
in the eye attends and observes, however slightly; the thing is 
perceived but not conceived or only partly conceived, as when 
the maidservant going about her work, listens to the Hebrew 
of her master, hearing all, but distinguishing and understanding 
nothing, not really attending except through the ear alone. In the 
thiid there is true mental perception and conception or the at- 
tempt at perception and conception, and only the last movement 
comes within the description given by the sage — isitam presi- 
tam patati manas. But we must observe that in all these cases 
somebody is attending, something is both aware and understands. 
The man, unconscious under an anaesthetic drug in an operation, 
can in hypnosis when his deeper faculties are released, remember 
and relate accurately everything that occurred to him in his state 
of supposed unconsciousness. The maidservant, thrown into an 
abnormal condition, can remember every word of her master’s 
Hebrew discourse and repeat in perfect order and without a single 
error sentences in the language she did not understand. And, it 
may surely be predicted, one day we shall find that the thing our 
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minds strove so hard to attend to and fathom, this passage in a 
new language, that new and unclassed phenomenon, was per- 
fectly perceived, perfectly understood, automatically, infallibly, 
by something within us which either could not or did not convey 
its knowledge to the mind. We were only trying to make opera- 
tive on the level of mind, a knowledge we already in some recess 
of our being perfectly possessed. 

In this fact appears all the significance of the sage’s sentence 
about the mind. 


{Incomplete) 
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